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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





I-H flours are outstanding in the way they perform 
in the bakery . . . and that excellence begins in the 
wheat field far away from the bread plant. Right 
now, our wheat buyers are carefully selecting the 
choicest of new crop hard winter wheats, carefully 
measured for the best baking qualities. Krom these 
BREAD—Your Best and preferred wheats, I-H flours will be made through- 
Cheapest Food : 
out the coming year. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. Lp, 943 Lp. 97 
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in the world... 


where 





...could you find better location for a flour mill? 


LOCATED FOR SELECT-ABILITY — The Beardstown Mills 
brings you flour made of wheat from all three major wheat pro- 
ducing areas . . . selected discriminately from districts producing 
the wheats most suitable for quality baking. 


LOCATED FOR DEPENDABILITY — Selection and blend- 
ing of the best wheats available under strict laboratory control 
assures you of the quality and uniformity necessary to bake a 
bread customers will demand. 

LOCATED FOR DELIVER-ABILITY — This select flour is 
brought to you quicker not only because of our excellent trans- 
portation facilities, but also because our shipments have fewer 
gateways ... fewer terminals to go through before reaching you. 








Increated Yield PLUS Higher Scoring Points ON 


¥ COLOR OF CRUST ¢ GRAIN Vv TEXTURE v7 AROMA vV FLAVOR 
#@ COLOR OF CRUMB v EATING QUALITY v UNIFORMITY 


with 
(NON-FAT) 


DAIRYLEA pry mitk’Souips 


Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. OREGON 9-1230 
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PICK A CARD, ) , 


ANY CARD... 
“THEY'RE ALL SW NNERS! 


There is nothing 





y-the-sleeve about\this hand for 
these are the aces from the complete line of Sleepy Eye Spring Wheat flours 

milled by Valiers. A strong Sleepy Eye brand in your 

production line spells increased profits through greater yield and volume. 

Test Sleepy Eye quality in your 
shop...your Valier & Spies rep- 
resentative will promptly submit 
quotations and samples. Phone, 


wire or write today. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Now as always POLAR BEAR ranks at 


the top among fine bakery flours. POLAR 
BEAR from the new crop of wheat will 
continue to justify the confidence of the 
many bakers who have used it steadily 
for so many years. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 





























The NEW Ek RA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Added Measure se 


There is an added measure of good baking quality in KELL Y’S FAMOUS 
that sets this famous brand above and apart from ordinary flour. For 
KELLY’S FAMOUS represents the pride of craftsmanship and milling 
integrity that has distinguished this company for many decades. That’s 
why you can always be sure of the top quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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New York City, 347 Madison Ave. 
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ge YOUR BRAND EXTRA VALUE 


BAGS 


designed 
for your 
cusfomer’s 


RE-USE 


FULPRINT colorful designs appeal 
instantly to the millions of women 


who sew. 


This quality cotton bag with its color- 
fast patterns is easily converted to 
fashionable clothes and many useful 


and charming household articles. 


FULPRINT bags offer YOU, the pro- 
gressive manufacturer, an attractive, 
sturdy container of uniform quality, 
that SELLS your products. Call your 
nearest Fulton branch for the com- 
plete story —how FULPRINT bags 


give your brand extra sales appeal. 


Why not call today? 


ee BUT IS as ic cane cette sete cn econe 


Kansas City, Kans. Winter Haven, Fla. » San Francisco . Phoenix 
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Sample 1953 
NEBRASKA WHEAT 


Samples of this year’s crop are now received 
daily at the Gooch laboratory. These are run 
through a series of exacting tests by skilled 
cereal chemists. 





Only the choicest are selected for milling into 
Gooch’s “‘quality protected’’ bakery flours. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
few. FLOURS 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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For flour performance that’s 


close to miraculous in 


baking results, check with 
your Commander-Larabee 

representative before 
placing your next od 


flour order. ~ =: 


Commander-Larabee 


MiLLING COMPANY 
ee ee ee oe ee, 0 9 ee 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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S.W. Drouth Relief Action Increases 





Russia Reported 
Seeking Sale of 
Flour to Ceylon 


TORONTO—A spokesman for the 
Ceylon buying authority has stated 
that unless the Australians reduce 
their price for flour, the government 
will be forced to accept lower grades 
from Russia, Germany and Argen- 
tina. 

Although trace sources have re- 
ported previous rumors of Russian of- 
ferings on the world export flour 
market, this appears to be the first 
official intimation that supplies are 
being offered in direct competition 
with Australia and Canada. The 
Canadian millers have participated in 
the Ceylon market in the past, al- 
though Australia is the logical sup- 
plier because of the shorter haul. 
However, a shortage of wheat in 
Australia allowed the Canadians to 
break into the market to a much 
greater extent than hitherto. 

Ceylon’s negotiations with Aus- 
tralia have been going on for some 
time but have been stalemated on the 
question of price. In view of the 
downward trend in the wheat market 
it is expected that the Australian 
millers will lower their sights to meet 
the competition. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI NAMES H. M. WANN 
SPOKANE GRAIN BUYER 
SAN FRANCISCO — The appoint- 
ment of Harry M. Wann as grain 
buyer for General Mills, Inc., Spo- 
kane, Wash., mill has been announced 
by E. O. Boyer, general manager of 
Sperry operations. Mr. Wann _ has 








been a grain representative at the 
Tacoma, Wash., mill. 

After joining General Mills’ grain 
department in Portland as a grain 
and ingredient buyer early in 1952, 
he transferred to Tacoma last Jan- 
uary. A native of Enumclaw, Wash., 
Wann served with the Army Air 
Force during World War II. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wann and their 2'2-year-old 
daughter, Frances, will make their 
home in Spokane. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
SCHEDULES MEETING OCT. 9 


NASHVILLE, TENN. The Self- 
Rising Flour Institute will hold its 
regular semi-annual meeting Oct. 9 
at the Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta, 
according to Allen R. Cornelius, sec- 
retary. 

The main feature of the meeting 
will be a self-rising flour baking dem- 
onstration under the direction of E. 
Glenn Fite of Birdsey Flour Mills, 
Macon, Ga., and his committee. 

Mr. Cornelius said the demonstra- 
tion will give industry members a 
better understanding of the value of 
self-rising flour to their business. 

Mr. Cornelius also announced that 
the self-rising flour publicity  pro- 
gram has been extended to cover the 
northeastern part of Texas, 

Meanwhile, Frank Ullrey of Tower 
Publicity, Inc., Chicago, director of 
the product publicity program, has 
pointed out that material sent to 
newspapers and radio and television 
stations also is available to program 
subscribers for their use in advertis- 
ing, literature, bag enclosures and 
other promotion efforts. The mate- 
rial may be used by subccribers aft- 
er sufficient time has elapsed to per- 
mit the various media to use the ma- 
terial sent them. 





New Southwest Crop Offers Wide 
Selection for Bakery Flour Use 


KANSAS CITY—Flour mills will 
have a wider selection of wheats for 
the production of bakery flours dur- 
ing the coming crop year, according 
to the second report on the 1953 crop 
formulated at a meeting of the South- 
west Cereal Chemists Crop Report- 
ing Committee July 1. 

Harvesting is in full swing in Kan- 
sas, and has progressed into the 
northwest corner of the state and into 
southeast and central Nebraska. An- 
other week will find cutting in Kan- 
sas nearing completion and a good 
deal of the activity in west-central 
and western Nebraska. 

Climatic conditions in Kansas this 
year were unlike 1952 and wheats 
generally have improved, from mill- 
ing and baking standpoints, to the 
extent that millers will have much 
greater latitude in drawing areas. 
Wheat characteristics reflect a va- 
riety pattern, and all varieties gen- 
erally show improvement over the 
year just ended. 

Protein contents in southeast Kan- 
sas are averaging 12.5%, while rang- 
ing to 14% in the south-central sec- 
tion of the state, and from 15 to 16% 
in the southwest. Central and north- 
central areas have produced from 12 
to 14% protein and the over-all state 
average protein is estimated at being 


from 2 to 4% higher than in last 
year’s crop. This trend has carried 
over into Nebraska, as indicated by 
the higher protein wheats which pre- 
dominate in those sections and from 
which a limited number of samples 
have been received. 

Content of ash in the finished flour 
is normal to slightly higher in the 
eastern portions of Kansas, but tends 
to increase rather significantly in a 
westward direction across the state. 
This factor is particularly high in the 
extreme western sections. Although 
experimentally milled flours reflect 
correspondingly increased ash con- 
tenis, these increases have shown no 
accompanying effects on flour color, 
bread crumb color or baking quality. 
A similar trend toward higher min- 
eral content is being established from 
east to west in samples examined thus 
far from Nebraska. 

Farinograph curves, generally, are 
improved over last year, with the 
mixing properties of experimentally 
milled flour following a variety pat- 
tern. Although wheat from large sec- 
tions of Kansas is being found to 
exhibit short Farinograph peak times 
and low tolerances to mixing, these 
factors are not as critical as was the 
case in corresponding areas last year. 
Sections of the state which perennial- 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS OFFER 
TO TAKE PART IN PROGRAM 





Government Provides Feed and Credit Aid, Selling CCC 


Commodities at Reduced Prices—Kmergency 


Credit Legislation Introduced 





ly produce better varieties of wheats 
are running true to form, these 
wheats producing flour having strong- 
er Farinograph curve characteristics. 
Acceptable varieties which normal- 
ly comprise the bulk of wheat going 
into mill mixes for bakery flours are 
producing loaves of good volume, and 
with desirable grain and texture 
characteristics. These flours are re- 
sponding well to yeast foods. Also, 
bromate response is very good. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


QUARTERMASTER BUYING 
HELD TO 7,500 SACKS 


CHICAGO The Army Quarter- 
master bought only 7,500 sacks of 
soft wheat flour during the week end- 
ing July 4. The awards were made on 
June 30. The flour was packed in 
100-lb. papers for domestic use as 
follows: Beardstown (IIl.) Mills Co., 
1 800 sacks for San Antonio, Texas, at 
$4.61; Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, 3,080 sacks for Columbus, Ohio, 
at $4.17 and 1,200 sacks for South 
Schenectady, N.Y., at $4.41; South- 
eastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., 1500 
sacks for Army Depot, Ga., at $4615. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LireE——— 


PILLSBURY MILLS LEASES 
ELEVATOR IN ST. JOSEPH 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has taken over operation of the 
1 million-bushel Burlington elevator 
in St. Joseph, Mo. Allan Q. Moore, 
vice president of the milling com- 
pany, said that the storage at St. 
Joseph would be used to supplement 
its Atchison, Kansas, grain storage 
facilities. 

Marshall Faith has been named lo- 
cal manager for the plant. He for- 
merly was associated with the Pills- 
bury plant staff at Atchison. 

The St. Joseph elevator formerly 
was leased by the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. and its lease contract expired 
June 30. The elevator is owned by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad and the Pillsbury firm will 
operate it on a lease basis. 
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ABA SYMBOL—Above is the symbol 
which will be used by the American 
Bakers Assn. at its 1953 annual con- 
vention, to be held Oct. 25-28 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. On the 
theme “The Challenge of Tomorrow,” 
the ABA annual convention will fea- 
ture outstanding speakers from the 
baking industry and from other in- 
dustries. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON “Appalling” 
drouth conditions involving a wide 
area of the Southwest dominated the 
agricultural stage here last week and 
found Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, moving to reduce the 
disaster threats to cattlemen and 
farmers. 

Primarily the government relief 
program is one of putting a_ firm 
credit base under producers 

Action of a more or less temporary 
or emergency nature finds the gov- 
ernment supplying Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks of feeds at reduced prices 
to eligible cattle men. The Secretary 
of Agriculture also has_ instituted 
buying of cutter and canner grades of 
beef to reduce the market effect of 
heavy liquidation of cattle resulting 
from lack of feed or finances. The 
buying program is aimed at procure- 
ment of up to 200 million pounds of 
this grade of beef. The meat will 
ultimately be distributed through the 
schoo] lunch or similar outlets. 

Other emergency action found 
railroads serving the area announc- 
ing that they planned to lower 
fre ght rates on feed moving into the 
area by 50°. 

Credit Legislation 

On Capitol Hill, Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R., Vt.) and Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D., N. M.) have sponsored 
a bill— in which they are joined by 
more than 50 other senators to 
make large amounts of credit avail- 
able to farmers in the drouth-stricken 
region, 

Similar legislation was approved 
this week by the House Agriculture 
Committee, and speedy passage by 
the entire House was expected. 

Meanwhile, representatives of the 
feed manufacturing industry con- 
ferred this week with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and offered 
aid in meeting the drouth emer- 
gency. The industry representatives 
proposed a plan whereby the feed 
industry, using reduced-price govern- 
ment feedstuffs, would supply feed 
for southwestern cattlemen. 

The magnitude of the disaster can 
be roughly measured by the broad 
area involved, which amounts to 
an area greater ‘han all of New Eng- 
land and the middle Atlantic states 
and spreading west as far as Toledo, 
Ohio. However, the impact is better 
seen in the fact that the normally 
unsensational Secretary of Agricul- 
ture called the conditions “appalling” 
after he made a personal inspection of 
the situation. 

Areas of Texas and Oklahoma were 
first declared drouth disaster areas 
eligible for aid. Subsequently, areas 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas and 
Arkanses also were included. 

The President set aside $8 million 
from his emergency fund to help get 
the relief program under way. Money 


(Continued on page 69) 
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CHICAGO--One of the most pow- 
erful business tas forces ever as- 
sembled is now being organized 
across the nation for an all-out mer- 
chandising drive behind “August-Is- 
Sandwich-Time,” the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute reports. 

Coordinated by the institute, the 
promotion is geared to the sale of 
all food through retailers of every 
type. The fact that 58 million sand- 
wiches are served daily in America is 
cited as proof of the campaign’s broad 
popular appeal. Each sandwich calls 
for bread—-plus soup, salads, dress- 
ings, spreads, fillings, beverages and 
desserts in complete sandwich meals. 

“Many of the greatest names in 
food have already answered muster 
in the campaign for August sales,” 
it is reported. General Baking Co. 
has announced a cooperative cam- 
paign with Norway Sardines to cover 
75,000 grocery outlets with materials 
suggesting sardine sandwiches. 

Kraft Foods and Campbell Soups 
join in a “Soup 'n’ Sandwich” drive 
which calls for magazine, radio, tele- 
vision and merchandising support. To- 
gether, they call the program “the 
strongest concentration of advertis- 
ing ever put behind summer sales.” 

Dozens of display pieces are made 
available for both restaurant and re- 
tail grocery use. The ever popular 
soup and sandwich combination stars 
in full color. It is a combination ac- 
counting for a large share of the 28 
million restaurant sandwiches and 
the 30 million sandwiches served at 
home each day. 


Radio-TV Push Theme 

Top-rated radio and television pro- 
grams and 14 leading magazines plug 
“Soup 'n’ Sandwich” Theme. The Bert 
Parks “Double or Nothing” radio and 
TV programs (CBS-TV, NEC radio) ; 
the Kraft Television Theater (NBC- 
TV); the Campbell Soups (NBC-TV) 
programs, and the “Great Gilders- 
leeve (NBC radio) round out the co- 
operative campaign. 

As examples, a regiment of sales- 
men for Swift & Co. will join the 
march for National Sandwich Month. 
They have been armed with special 
merchandising materials, sales bulle- 
tins and brochures on_ table-ready 
meats, with supporting newspaper ad- 
vertising and publicity, and the sales 
drive of the Don McNeill “Breakfast 
Club” (ABC) as a backstop. 

Armour & Co. plans a similar and 
equally powerful sales assault over a 
broad front in both grocery retail 
and restaurant outlets. A cooperative 
campaign links the Armour name 
with Quaker Oats in a campaign for 
the “Pan-San,” a sausage and pan- 
cake sandwich featured in restau- 
rants. The Armour grocery drive con- 
centrates on lunch tongue, Treet, and 
deviled ham 

New names are added daily to the 
list of participant-sponsors for “Au- 
gust Is Sandwich Time.” Each par- 
ticipant sponsor is urged to make the 
campaign his own-—a vehicle to sell 
his own brand name products while 
helping to sell the other ingredients 
in a complete sandwich meal, the in- 
stitute says 


Participants May Reach 100 
It is believed the list of supporters 
this year may swell to more than 
100--without counting the hundreds 
of bakers and millers who join in Na- 
tional Sandwich Month. The list for 
1953. shows names like Coca-Cola; 
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Huge Industry ‘‘Task Force’ Readies 
‘August Is Sandwich Time’’ Effort 
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POSTER—The theme of National 
Sandwich Month runs through the 
many promotional aids developed by 
the Wheat Flour Institute — from 
counter cards and table tents to ex- 
tra-large window banners. 


Hires Root Beer; American Dairy 
Assn.; H. J. Heinz; Pabst; Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau; the Borden 
Co.; Sealtest; Best Foods; General 
Foods; Standard Brands; Seven-Up; 
the Tea Council; Welch Grape Juice; 
Sunkist, and many other companies, 
trade groups and marketing organiza- 
tions. 

The output of participant-sponsors 
in advertising, publicity, promotion 
and merchandising make the sand- 
wich campaign a multi-million dollar 
selling event, focused in August 
when sandwich meals reach their 
peak popularity. The campaign finds 
wide and powerful support among the 
Magazines serving interested trade 
fields—millers, bakers, restaurants, 
grocery trades. 

Worthwhile Target 

If the campaign succeeds in selling 
each American just one more sand- 
wich—the total in extra bread sales 
runs up to an amazing 16 million 
pound loaves, the institute says. In 
addition to national brand name sup- 
port, the campaign also drafts region- 
al and local advertising-merchandis- 
ing organizations. Bakers can work 


with one or a dozen different factions 
in each community to make National 
Sandwich Month one of the most suc- 
cessful promotions for bread ever 
staged. 

The Bakers’ Part 

Commercial bakers find their chief 
target in groceries and supermarkets, 
where the campaign supports the sale 
of all foods in a sandwich meal on 
a store-wide basis, or in restaurants. 
tetail bakers can look for increased 
store traffic, rising bread sales and 
the companion sale of long profit 
sweet goods. Part of the power of 
the promotion is credited to its flexi- 
bility. Each can make it pay in his 
own way. The restaurant side of the 
promotion follows the leadership of 
the National Restaurant Assn. 

More than 15 national magazine 
editors have provided stories about 
sandwich meals as a springboard for 
the campaign. With 40 million plus 
circulation, this group will carry an 
editorial sandwich feature into almost 
every American home. Newspaper 
food editors indicate support of simi- 
lar magnitude in local areas, while 
special mailings are prepared for ra- 
dio and television program directors. 
The advertising sales force of these 
media has also been given sales tools 
to make National Sandwich Month 
an outstanding event. 

Support also comes from the Super- 
Market Institute, and the merchan- 
dising and promotional organizations 
working for the advertisers in a half 
dozen national magazines. 

Orders for materials and merchan- 
dising sampler kits increase daily at 
sandwich month headquarters in the 
Wheat Flour Institute offices, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. Bakers, 
grocers, restaurant operators, millers, 
and food manufacturers are all rep- 
resented in the rising tide of requests. 
Average orders enclose a check for 
$50 to cover needed materials for a 
small chain of outlets. One large mer- 
chandiser tops the list with an order 
for 80,000 merchandising pieces, while 
another follows with 60,000. It is be- 
lieved the campaign is still in its 
starting stage, with more than three 
weeks to go before the August D-day 

Sampler kits will be provided upon 
request to the Wheat Flour Institute. 


Major Food Advertisers Join in 
‘‘July Is Picnic Month’’ Promotion 


CHICAGO—Major food advertisers 
are tying in heavily with the Bakers 
of America Program's “July Is Pic- 
nic Month” promotion, according to 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

In addition, newspapers in 46 
states, Washington, D.C., Alaska and 
Canada are readying special picnic 
supplements based on material fur- 
nished by the program staff and the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Armour & Co.; Swift & Co.; Oscar 
Mayer & Co.; General Mills, Inc.; 
Corn Products Refining Co.; Visking 
Corp.; West Bend Aluminum Co.; 
Seven-Up Bottling Co.; Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc.; Pabst Brewing Co.; Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., Co.; Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; and the Miller Brewing 
Co. will participate in the picnic 
month promotion, among others. 

End labels plugging outdoor eating 


have been prepared for bakers and 
others in the food field by the Pollock 
Paper Corp., Nashua Corp. and the 
Marathon Corp. Strong support for 
the concentrated drive has also been 
pledged by the Pineapple Growers 
Assn. and the Wheat Flour Institute. 

Feature article urging grocers to 
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take advantage of the many poten- 
tials offered by the diversified cam- 
paign have appeared in the Super 
Market Merchandising, Chain Store 
Age and other magazines in the 
grocery field. 

More than 200,000 pieces of point- 
of-sale material consisting of window 
streamers and shelf markers have 
been distributed to bakers and groc- 
ers through the program. Requests 
have been filled for 53,000 folders on 
“Let’s Have a Picnic’; 24,000 pam- 
phlets on “Sandwiches Around the 
Clock”; 110 mats of the picnic symbol 
to be used in tie-in advertising. 

Suggested radio commercials and 
picnic photographs included in the 
picnic promotional kits sent to pro- 
gram subscribers are also being used. 

A triple tie-in built around “Pic- 
nic Short Cuts” is being sponsored by 
General Mills, Inc., Armour & Co., 
and Puritan’s Real Lemon. The cam- 
paign featured a full page color 
spread in Life magazine in the June 
29 issue and similar spreads are ap- 
pearing in the July issues of Better 
Living, Everywoman’s Magazine, 
Family Circle and Woman's Day. 

The American Weekly, a Sunday 
feature section carried in 90 news- 
papers throughout the country, ran 
an article on “Let’s Eat Outdoors” in 
the June 28 issue. 

An 11-page story on “Fifteen Fam- 
ily Pienics for Young Pocketbooks’”’ 
is appearing in the July issue of To- 
day’s Woman. Better Homes and Gar- 
dens is featuring a galaxy of ideas 
for picnic recipes in “Your Summer 
Cook Book” also appearing in the 
July issue. 

A special 26-page article on outdoor 
summer suppers is being carried by 
Good Housekeeping magazine. Other 
magazines directing stories on the 
picnic theme for consumer consump- 
tion are Seventeen; Ladies Home 
Journal, Woman's Home Companion; 
True Confessions and Look. The Farm 
Journal has also prepared a special 
article to help plug outdoor eating. 

Another plus was given the picnic 
promotion by the Linen Supply As- 
sociation of America. During the 
month of July the delivery vehicles 
of members of the linen association 
will carry colorful posters reminding 
millions of people that “July Is Pic- 
nic Month—Enjoy a Meal Outdoors.” 
The poster features sandwiches, fruit, 
a loaf of bread and other related 
items essential for picnics. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STRIKE POSTPONED 

NEW YORK — A strike of union 
bakers, members of the AFL Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union of America, scheduled 
for midnight, was postponed at 4 a. m. 
July 1 so a management offer could 
be presented. The union is negotiating 
on behalf of 4,000 members of four 
major companies, operating plants in 
New York, Jersey City, Newark and 
six other cities: Continental, General 
and Hall Baking companies, and the 
National Biscuit Co. Union demands 
include a wage increase. An official 
stated that employees had been work- 
ing on a day-to-day basis since -ex- 
piration of the old contract April 30. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OUTING PLANNED 

BUFFALO—The annual outing of 
the Niagara Frontier Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
will be held July 25 at the Collins 
cottage on Java Lake near Buffalo. 
All members of the section and their 
families are invited. Included on the 
program for the day’s activities are 
golf, tennis, softball and other sports. 
Kenneth C. Lawson, General Mills, 
Inc., is chairman of the committee 
arranging for the outing. 
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Nine-Month Flour 
Exports Near 
Last Year’s Level 


WASHINGTON—Flour exports in 
the first nine months of the current 
crop year totaled 15,402000 sacks, 
Slightly below the 15,560,000 sacks 
exported in the same period the pre- 
vious crop year. 

Of the total for this year, 13,330,- 
000 sacks were milled wholly from 
U.S. wheat, the remainder being 
made from Canadian wheat milled in 
bond. For the previous year the por- 
tion milled from U.S. wheat was 14,- 
319,000 sacks. 

The value of flour exports, as re- 
ported by the U.S. Census Bureau, 
was $73,205,000 this year, compared 
with $73,318,000 the year before. 

In the same nine-month period 
wheat exports this year totaled 222,- 
195,000 bu., compared with 329,694,- 
000 bu. last year. 

March flour exports this year to- 
taled 1,328,000 sacks, compared with 
1,460,000 sacks in February and 
1,845,000 in March, 1952. 

Millfeed imports, July-March, to- 
taled 271,000 tons this year and 220,- 
000 last year. March imports at 25,- 
000 tons were 10,000 lower than in 
March a year ago. 

The nine-month total of wheat im- 
ports is reported at 23,535,000 bu., 
compared with 27,164,000 bu. last 
year. Of the 1952-53 total, 18,928,000 
bu. is classified “unfit for human con- 


sumption,” 220,000 as “other” wheat 
and 4,239,000 for milling in bond. 


Comparative totals for 1951-52, in the 
same order, are: 23,023,000, 716,000 
and 3,065,000 bu. 


¥ ¥ 


Flour Holds Own 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation terms the relative sta- 
bility of flour exports in face of de- 
clining wheat exports a significant 
development. 

In most years when wheat exports 
have shown a drop of 30% or more, 
flour exports also have declined, MNF 
notes in a recent issue of the Hook- 
Up. “Such marked changes in export 
movement from year to year have 
usually reflected developments of 
such magnitude in the world supply 
situation or in economic and political 
conditions that flour could not wholly 
escape their impact,’ MNF says. 

The article terms the _ situation 
“even more significant’ when it is 
considered that U.S. flour exporters 
have been operating under the handi- 
cap of inadequate International 
Wheat Agreement quotas for most 
importers, with no means of compet- 
ing for non-IWA business. 

The MNF quotes export statistics 
for 10 months of the crop year, show- 
ing wheat exports at 247 million 
bushels, or 33% below last year, and 
flour exports near 17 million sacks, 
almost unchanged from a year ago. 
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CCC ADVERTISES FOR 

GRAIN-AERATING TUBES 

WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has advertised for bids 
for 630 non-perforated extension 
tubes, to be used in aerating grain 
stored in its-‘‘mothball” fleet on the 
Hudson and James Rivers. The bids 
from suppliers are due up to 5 p. m. 
July 10, 1953. 

The new offers are in addition to 
purchases previously announced. Of- 
fers of manufacturer’s own design 
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and specifications on non-perforated 
extension tubes are invited, but such 
offers must be based on the minimum 
specifications accompanying the an- 
nouncement. 

Tubes purchased will be shipped at 
contractor’s expense, delivered and 
unloaded to pier or warehouse at Ft. 
Eustis, Va., and to Peekskill, N. Y. 
Deliveries must be made by Aug. 15, 
1953. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the USDA Grain Branch, 
3932 South Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN PASSES 
BREAD LABELING BILL 

MILWAUKEE E—The Wisconsin 
bread standards bill (resolution No. 
27, S.) has been passed by the Sen- 
ate and the Assembly and will be- 
come effective shortly. Enforcement 
will rest with the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Certain labeling provisions of the 
act were opposed by the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., which claims that 
these labeling requirements are dis- 
criminatory because they cannot be 
enforced equitably. 

Both the Federal and the Wiscon- 
sin standards permit the use of short- 
ening containing lecithin, which may 
contain not more than 25% by weight 
of mono- and diglycerides of fat-form- 
ing fatty acids. Under the Federal 
standards no statement to that ef- 
fect is required on the wrapper, but 
under the Wisconsin standards a 
statement is mandatory. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DANNEN MILLS BUYS 
MISSOURI ELEVATOR 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, recently purchased 
the elevator at Hamilton, Mo., from 
H. H. Green & Son, Pattonsburg, Mo. 
The Dannen firm will operate the ele- 
vator in the same manner, doing a 
local grain business and custom grind- 
ing of feed. Mr. Green recently sold 
his elevator at Pattonsburg also and 
now retains only the elevator at Rock 
Springs, Mo. 




















Oscar J. Nelson 


VICE PRESIDENT—The Association 
of Operative Millers, at its 1953 tech- 
nical conference, named Oscar J. 
Nelson, superintendent of the King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., as vice 
president. Mr. Nelson has been prom- 
inently identified with the activities 
of the Wolverine District of the 
AOM, having served as its chairman 
and représentative on the AOM ex- 
ecutive committee. 


Congress Expected to Reject 
Various Crop Give-Away Plans 


WASHINGTON Developments _ in 
the give-away deals for surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities reached a 
peak this week when the administra- 
tion played the top card requesting 
a congressional grant of authority to 
the chief executive to dispose of un- 
limited stocks of Commodity Credit 
Corp. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties. The disposal would be under 
terms and conditions the President 
might prescribe for the relief of fam- 
ine conditions in friendly nations or 
“other urgent relief requirements.” 

The bill proposing this authority 
would authorize Congress at some 
later date to appropriate funds to 
CCC to reimburse it for costs, in- 
cluding interest and other expenses 
involved in furnishing supplies for 
deals which the chief executive might 
authorize. It would allow disposal of 
surplus agricultural commodities 
through methods whose cost would 
not appear in the appropriations this 
year. 

Other Proposals 

Other proposals include give-away 
or soft-currency sales deals of CCC 
surpluses which would remove these 


surpluses painlessly for the taxpayer 
this year. The cost of these give- 
aways would be submitted at some 
later session of Congress. 

According to some observers here 
the situation reflects the pre-occupa 
tion of the administration with a bal- 
anced budget. 


No Chance of Passage Seen 

Here is the way the legislative 
program looks, according to top Sen- 
ate observers in the Republican 
ranks: 

None of the surplus disposal bills, 
including the Schoeppel billion dol- 
lar give-away for soft currencies, or 
the administration open end distri- 
bution bill, has a chance in this Con- 
gress. 

The McClelland amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act, which would 
channel back virtually all dollar aid 
to Mutual Security Administration 
nations for disbursement only for 
U. S. agricultural surplus commodi- 
ties, would make eligible’ private 
trade in sales of commodities to for- 
eign nations, whereas the Schoeppel 
and other give-aways would make 
them a straight nation-to-nation deal. 





Marketing Quotas Proclaimed 


on Wheat; 


WASHINGTON — A national mar- 
keting quota on wheat has been pro- 
claimed by Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, under provisions 
of the existing farm law. The quota 
is subject to a referendum vote by 
wheat producers. 

Present law requires that the vote 
be held before July 24. However, 
legislation currently being considered 
in Congress calls for a postponement 
of the referendum deadline to Aug. 14. 
It is considered likely that Congress 
will approve the delay and also change 
the rules concerning which producers 
are to participate. 

Under existing law, farmers who 
plant 15 acres of wheat or produce 
less than 200 bushels of wheat are 
exempt from the referendum vote. 
The new legislation, aimed at assur- 
ing a favorable vote on the quotas, 
would eliminate a larger group of 
small-acreage farmers. It would re- 
strict the participation to farmers 
having more than 25 acres under cul- 
tivation or producing more than 400 
bushels of wheat. 

If farmers reject the quotas, they 
would obtain only 50% of parity sup- 
port on their 1954 wheat crop. A two- 
thirds favorable vote is necessary to 
put the quotas into effect. 

Other changes in the basic law gov- 
erning wheat controls also are in the 
congressional works. 

The House has passed an amend- 
ment to the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota provision of the law 
which sets a minimum acreage 
allotment for all wheat farms at not 
less than 66 million acres. The Senate 
is considering a bill which would re- 
duce the house minimum acreage al- 
lotment to 62 million acres. That is 
the level advocated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The present minimum is 55 million 
acres. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
has not acted on its version of the 
new legislation, having referred the 


Referendum Due 


recommendation to a sub-committee. 

Secretary Benson has until July 15 
to announce the size of the national 
acreage allotment on which the mar- 
keting quotas are to be based. A de- 
lay in the referendum vote, as pro- 
posed in Congress, would give the 
USDA more time to work out indi- 
vidual planting shares for farmers. 

USDA is said to be geared for an 
all-out drive to persuade wheat farm- 
ers to vote favorably on the restric- 
tions. 

Supplies Cited 


In proclaiming marketing quotas, 
Secretary Benson pointed out that 
the 1938 farm law, as amended, re- 
quires the Secretary of Agriculture 
1o call for a farmer referendum on 
quotas if the total supply of wheat on 
July 1 exceeds the normal supply by 
more than 20%. 

“Our latest figures,” Mr. Benson 
said, “show that the total supply of 
wheat, either already in bins or in 
prospect of being harvested, totals 
1,717 million bushels. This is the larg- 
est supply in the nation’s history. It 
includes a carryover of an estimated 
580 million bushels and a prospective 
crop of 1,132 million bushels. 

“According to estimates from our 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the figure for our normal supply this 
year is 1,156 million bushels. This 
means that our total supply exceeds 
our normal supply by 48%. Under 
these conditions it is mandatory up- 
on me to call for a farmer vote on 
the imposition of marketing quotas 
for the 1954 crop.” 

The last time farmers voted them- 
selves under wheat controls was on 
the 1942 crop. In that year they 
planted 53 million acres and harvest- 
ed a 969 million-bushel crop. An esti- 
mated 40% of the eligible voters 
cast ballots on that occasion. The 
following year, for the 1943 harvest, 
farmers planted 56 million acres and 
harvested 844 million bushels. 
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MORE NATIONS MADE ELIGIBLE 
FOR TEMPORARY IWA SUBSIDY 





Philippines, Additional Latin Countries Added to List; 
Ratification of Pact Expected; U.S., Canadian 
Flour Trade Compared 


WASHINGTON The list of coun- 
tries eligible to purchase — subsi- 
dized wheat and flour under the stop- 
gap International Wheat Agreement 
program was expanded last week to 
include several nations not on the 
original list 

In addition to those listed last week 
(The Northwestern Miller, June 30, 
page 9), the following countries are 
now eligible to participate in the 
temporary subsidy set-up: Peru, the 
Philippines, Dominican Republic, Ec- 
uador, E| Salvador, Mexico, New Zea- 
land and Venezuela. Sales under the 
1953-54 IWA program were permit- 
ted starting July 6. 

The stopgap program was instituted 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to permit sales prior to formal 
ratification of the new agreement by 
the Senate. The efforts of the Millers 
National Federation were considered 
instrumental in getting the program 
launched. At a recent Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee hearing, Don 
A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., vice 
president, and chairman of the MNF 
agriculture committee, urged such a 
temporary subsidy program. 

The subcommittee has approved re- 
newal of the agreement, and the leg- 
islation is expected to be passed be- 
fore the July 15 deadline for ratifi- 


cation. Sales already are being rec- 
orded under the new agreement, but 
no USDA report of sales has been re- 
leased as yet. 

Although the expiring wheat 
agreement left much to be desired by 
the U.S. flour milling industry, mills 
moved a total of 13,813,000 sacks of 
flour under the agreement. With 
larger quotas and assurance of fur- 
ther cooperation from the USDA 
and the International Wheat Council 
under the proposed new pact, mills 
may reasonably expect to expand 
their export business, observers say. 

A tabulation of 1952-53 sales 
through June 18 shows that Canadian 
mills sold a total of 929,100 metric 
tons of flour, compared with 870,200 
tons sold by U.S. mills. Canada’s total 
was swelled by sales to the U.K., al- 
though U.S. mills recorded sales of 
119,200 metric tons to the U.K. also, 
principally territories. Canada out- 
sold the U.S. in the Philippines 106,- 
900 tons to 89,200 tons, but U.S. sales 
to Cuba were far larger than Cana- 
da's share, 115,200 tons to 3,400 tons. 
(See table below.) 

U.S. sales in the week ending June 
30 included 92,017 sacks of flour and 
4,294,000 bu. wheat against 1952-53 
quotas. Principal buyers were Ger- 
many and Italy. (Table on page 65.) 


IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 
1952-53, Through June 18, 1953 


(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 


Importing U.s.——, Australia Canada France Totals Comb 
countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Wheat Flour Wh.-F! 
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By 4.5 165.4 34.1 : 369.9 34.1 104 
Kl Sa 0 8 ‘ <2 3.1 ee 2.0 8.9 10.9 
Germa 1,188.3 . 87.2 336.7 Ar 82.0 1,694.1 1,694.1 
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Ina 54.0 re 412.0 104.9 355.6 ' «+ 2,332.6 104.9 1,4 
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It 179.2 2 68.5 10,2 300.0 ome haus 847.7 10.4 858.1 
Japan 6.4 as 68.6 . 100.0 a =F 505.0 505.4 
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bat ’ o* 6 se ‘ 2.3 A.3 
Me 19.( re iw ae . : 8 249.0 : 249.0 
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Norway 19.6 62.3 16.9 81.3 147.8 62.3 210.1 
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th ! ad 89.2 106.9 ** 196.1 196.1 
Por 111.9 20.8 5 14.7 6.2 126.6 26.5 1 1 
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U. | 9 119.2 804.9 273.7 2,441.6 613.1 ; 3,799.4 1,006.0 4,805.4 
\ 73.8 as a ; 83.2 2 157.0 157 
I 1.9 STu 1,729.4 631.1 5,287.8 929.1 92.0 12,481.1 2,430.4 14,911.5 





NEW USES FOR CROPS 
URGED BY USDA HEAD 
WASHINGTON—-“Research is sel- 
dom dramatic but it is basie’and im- 
portant,” Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson told members of the 
Agricultural Research Policy Com- 
mittee as they concluded a two-day 
meeting here July 1. 
“It is important that groups out- 
side government recognize this im- 
portance and participate in the agri- 


cultural research program, particu- 
larly in the development of new in- 
dustrial uses of farm products. This 
would help to meet our problem in 
dealing with surplus. We do need to 
make a strong effort to regain our 
foreign markets for many crops, but 
{ believe it is most important to in- 
crease farm product use domesti- 
cally,” the secretary said. 

The committee in its review of the 
department's research program and 





facilities recommended that strong 
effort be made to familiarize farm 
people with the accomplishments and 
value of agricultural research. Point- 
ing to the numerous industries that 
depend upon agriculture for their raw 
materials, the group urged the im- 
portance of a close and amicable re- 
lationship between industry and gov- 
ernment research bodies. 

Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946 to advise the 
Secretary of Agriculture on research 
ind marketing work, this committee 
by law meets quarterly. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MANAGER APPOINTED 
BY PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Capt. Ar- 
thur A. Clarkson has been appointed 
manager of the grain elevator of the 
Port of New Orleans, according to 
a recent announcement by Harry S. 
Hardin, Sr., president of the Board 
of Commissioners. As operating su- 
perintendent o 
has appointed 

The appoint 
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The two apy 
different pha: 
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responsible tc 
effective ope 

Capt. Clarl] 
years has be 
of the US. 
Orleans and 
Navy Depar 
Washington. An Annapolis graauate 
of 1922, will retire from active duty 
this month after serving in many ca- 
pacities during 35 years in the Navy. 

Mr. Welte has spent 27 years in 
the grain elevator business and most 
recently has been located at Bloom- 
ington, IIl. 

The New Orleans port is completing 
work on a large elevator addition, 
Which will increase the capacity of 
the house by 2,500000 bu. to a total 
of 5,500,000 bu. At the same time 
faster handling facilities are being 
installed, which will enable the ele- 
vator to double its barge unloading 
rate and almost double its railroad 
car unloading capacity. Shiploading 
facilities will be increased by 25% 
With provision being made for a fur- 
ther substantial expansion later. The 
new additions are expected to be 


ready by late fall. 
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Greek Quota Used 
by Egypt to 
Secure CCC Wheat 


WASHINGTON —tThe sale of 
6,222,000 bu. wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to Greece for resale to 
Egypt was reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture last week. 

The government-to-government sale 
of soft white and western white 
wheat under Greece’s 1952-53 Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quota was 
at first seriously questioned by the 
private export trade. 

The trade feared that this sale 
from CCC stocks might indicate an- 
other government invasion of the field 
of commercial exports. However, 
when old records were examined, it 


the same conditions. CCC has with- 
drawn its regular domestic offerings 
of wheat in all areas and also ex- 
port offerings, except at Portland. 
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WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
TO BUILD ADDED STORAGE 


SALINA, KANSAS — John J. 
Vanier, president of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, has announced that 
the milling firm will build an addi- 
tional 650 000 bu. wheat storage cap- 
acity on the mill property here. 

The addition will increase the mill 
storage capacity to 1,500,000 bu. The 
unit will be of concrete construction 
and will be a duplicate of one of the 
present tank units. 

Completion of the project is sched- 
uled for Sept. 1. 
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Argentina’s Grain 
Exports Get Off 
to Slow Start 


WASHINGTON—While Argentina's 
wheat, rye, oats, barley and corn 
crops this year should permit exports 
at a rate much higher than that of 
any of the past several seasons, actual 
shipments thus far have not made 
much of a dent in the country’s esti- 
mated exportable supplies, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

Although the current season’s ex- 
ports of wheat and barley at the end 
of May have been running substan- 
tially higher than a year ago, those 
of rye, oats and corn continue to run 
considerably lower. 

Actual exports during the first six 
months (December-May) of Argen- 
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STIll Stand, altmuURM tre prane was 
rebuilt after the Civil War. 
The Bufordville mill was one of 


three which were combined under one 
management in 1895 under the name 
of the Cape County Milling Co. The 
other plants were at Jackson and 
Oak Ridge, Mo. The latter plant has 
not been operated for many years, 
but the Jackson plant was expanded 
to a capacity of 2,000 sacks daily. 
The Bufordville mill, which is not 
included in the sale, was operated 
until a few years ago and the ma- 
chinery in the plant is intact. The 
mill, with a colorful old covered 
bridge passing over the mill pond, is 
a historic sight in southeastern Mis- 
souri. Efforts are being made to in- 
terest the state park board in buying 
it as the central point of interest 
for a state park. 
Besides jts long commercial rec- 


ord, the Cape County Milling Co. 
has another historic interest. The 
first experimental flour bleaching de- 
vice was installed in the company’s 
plant at Jackson and the mill was 
the first to produce a bleached flour. 

Ruddle M. McCombs, president and 
general manager of the firm since its 
incorporation in 1895, died in May, 
1952, at the age of 82. 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS’ PICNIC 

MINNEAPOLIS~—The annual 
baker-allied picnic of the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis is scheduled 
for July 15 at Vasa Park here. A 
varied program, including games and 
contests for children and adults, has 
been planned, with prizes to be 
awarded to the winners. 
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Humphrey B. Vernon 


PRESIDENT—Humphrey B. Vernon, 
a director of Spillers, Ltd., the British 
flour milling organization, has been 
elected president of the National As- 
sociation of British & Irish Millers. 
Mr. Vernon is the fourth member of 
his family to attain this office. Mr. 
Vernon was vice president the past 
year. The complete story of Mr. Ver- 
non’s election and of the British and 
Irish Millers’ meeting, appeared on 
page 31 of the June 30 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 
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Ward Baking Promotes 2 in Sales Posts 


Arnold Jackson 


NEW YORK~--Arnold Jackson, for- 
merly sales manager, has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising for the Ward Baking Co., 
according to an announcement by 
Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board. Ray Murray of Chicago suc- 
ceeds Mr. Jackson as sales manager. 

Mr. Jackson started with Ward 37 
years ago in its Chicago plant, and 
in the intervening period has worked 
in the firm’s cake shop as a special 
delivery salesman, route salesman, 
sales supervisor, sales manager, and 
now vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising. 

When Mr. Jackson started in with 
the company, he says he believed the 
baking industry was a business with 
a future, and he has lost none of his 
enthusiasm for it. 

“The baking industry has only be- 
gun to realize its full potential of 
service to the American consumer,” 
Mr. Jackson said. “Every day we are 
learning new ways of serving our cus- 
tomers, and as long as we realize that 
our job is to find out what products 
the housewife wants and how she 
wants them, we are certain to con- 
tinue to progress. 

“In other words, by giving the pub- 
lic the kind of bread products it wants 
and products which contribute to the 
health of the people, the baking in- 
dustry can look for progress un- 
limited.” 

Mr. Jackson believes the industry 
has kept pace with other industries 
in evolving better products and better 
methods of production. 





Ray Murray 


those who think our in 
reached the zenith 
of its volume,” he continued, “that 
bread products will decline in popu- 
larity. Personally 


“There are 


dustry has about 


I believe quite the 
contrary; that the public has hardly 
begun to realize the nutritional values 
and 
the diet. There was a time when th 
American people ate bread because it 


necessity for bread products in 


was one of the few products availabl 
which gave essential nutritional el 
ments. But today we are in competi- 
tion with many other products which 
provide these elements. And with thi 
improvements which have been made 
in the past few years, including en 
richment and the high-calecium fac 
tors, we have a wonderful product, 
and the only thing we need do is vo 
out and sell it against the stiff com 
petition for the consumer's food do! 
lar.” 

Mr. Jackson prepared for his ba! 
ing industry career at Dunwoody In 
dustrial Institute Baking School i: 
Minneapolis. He attended the Uni 
versity of Chicago High School anc 
Dartmouth College and has been with 
the Ward company with the exception 
of a period when he was manager of 
the National Biscuit Co., bread di 
sion, and vice president in charge of 
sales of Coca-Cola Bottling Co., b 
in New York. He has been in N 
York since 1927. 

Mr. Murray also started in the ship 
ping room of Ward and rose through 
the ranks until he became 
of Ward's Chicago plant. 


manayvcl 





Cuban Flour Imports Taper Off 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour in April fell below the totals reached 
in any of the previous five months, according to figures compiled by P. EF. Carr, 
export-import statistician. April imports totaled 78,355 200-Ib. sacks, compared 
with 93,181 sacks in March. Imports in the first four months of the current 
year were below the totals for the same period in any of the past six years 


(See t-ble.) 


1948 1949 
January 126,432 140,658 
Februar 71,2232 136,05 
March 109.9% 120.970 
April 99,41 116,7 
Subtotal 397,062 514,388 
May 80,125 157,914 
June ‘ 131,420 130,183 
Juls 101,092 100,398 
August 118,293 117,129 
September 150,683 118,604 
October 112,694 73,103 
November 89,323 175.424 
December 110,801 186,360 
Total . 1,291,493 1,673,603 


1950 ! | 

192,871 1 14 

16,164 1 176 

148,98 1 1 1 

44,716 145,904 121 
483.736 543,153 73,647 1 
148,240 154,052 85.990 
105,331 89.799 147,07¢ 
142,958 107,504 239.970 
186,990 208,376 746 
142,821 139,202 39,16' 
102,748 110,601 73,41 

99,272 124,906 80,76 
150,446 252,153 191.394 
1,562,642 1,729,746 1,147,174 
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MORE NATIONS MADE ELIGIBLE 
FOR TEMPORARY IWA SUBSIDY 





Philippines, Additional Latin Countries Added to List; 
Ratification of Pact Expected; U.S., Canadian 
Flour Trade Compared 


WASHINGTON—-The list of coun- 
tries eligible to purchase _ subsi- 
dized wheat and flour under the stop- 
gap International Wheat Agreement 
program was expanded last week to 
include several nations not on the 
original list 

In addition to those listed last week 
(The Northwestern Miller, June 30, 
page 9), the following countries are 
now eligible to participate in the 
temporary subsidy set-up: Peru, the 
Philippines, Dominican Republic, Ec- 
uador, El Salvador, Mexico, New Zea- 
land and Venezuela. Sales under the 
1953-54 IWA program were permit- 
ted starting July 6. 

The stopgap program was instituted 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to permit sales prior to formal 
ratification of the new agreement by 
the Senate. The efforts of the Millers 
National Federation were considered 
instrumental in getting the program 
launched. At a recent Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee hearing, Don 
A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., vice 
president, and chairman of the MNF 
agriculture committee, urged such a 
temporary subsidy program. 

The subcommittee has approved re- 
newal of the agreement, and the leg- 
islation is expected to be passed be- 
fore the July 15 deadline for ratifi- 


cation. Sales already are being rec- 
orded under the new agreement, but 
no USDA report of sales has been re- 
leased as yet. 

Although the expiring wheat 
agreement left much to be desired by 
the U.S. flour milling industry, mills 
moved a total of 13,813,000 sacks of 
flour under the agreement. With 
larger quotas and assurance of fur- 
ther cooperation from the USDA 
and the International Wheat Council 
under the proposed new pact, mills 


may reasonably expect to expand 
their export business, observers say. 
A tabulation of 1952-53 sales 


through June 18 shows that Canadian 
mills sold a total of 929,100 metric 
tons of flour, compared with 870,200 
tons sold by U.S. mills. Canada’s total 
was swelled by sales to the U.K., al- 
though U.S. mills recorded sales of 
119,200 metric tons to the U.K. also, 
principally territories. Canada out- 
sold the U.S. in the Philippines 106,- 
900 tons to 89,200 tons, but U.S. sales 
to Cuba were far larger than Cana- 
da’s share, 115,200 tons to 3,400 tons. 
(See table below.) 

U.S. sales in the week ending June 
30 included 92,017 sacks of flour and 
4,294,000 bu. wheat against 1952-53 
quotas. Principal buyers were Ger- 
many and Italy. (Table on page 65.) 


IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 


Cumulative 


Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 


1952-53, Through June 18, 1953 
(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 





Importing U.S Australia Canada France Totals— Comb 
countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Wheat Flour Wh.-F! 
Nustria 216.0 10.9 “* ° 67.1 . 8% 283.1 10.9 294.0 
Ite un 17TULS a SHO9 $2.3 $e 531.7 14.4 546.1 
Ltolivia i) 5.0 64.0 2.3 eta 69.0 7.3 76.3 
1 tzil 1.3 ees os 69.3 ‘ 23.5 ° 3.5 
Ceylon 13.1 166.9 eee ; 180.0 180.0 
ta KR i 3.6 16.4 1.4 9.7 : 5.0 26.1 31.1 
(Cuba 7S 115.2 43.4 3.4 oan 81.2 118.6 199.8 
leenmiar 11.9 10.1 22.1 34.0 10.1 $4.1 
lhe Btepeul 9 16.2 4 § ) 21.7 2.8 
be lor 1.9 13.5 15.7 6 er 20.6 14.1 $4.7 
Bey if 165.4 34.1 ws 369.9 34.1 104 
El Sa 0 ».8 . Pr 3.1 , 2.0 5.9 10.9 
(iermiatr 1,188.2 e7,3 336.7 oes $2.0 1,694.1 ; 1,694.1 
(jreees 160.0 he a 4 160.0 4 160.4 
(juatemal 1.0 16.3 ee 7.6 1.0 23.9 1.9 
Hlait vies 25.1 é 3.0 een nites 28.1 23.1 
Honedur Rey ‘.2 1.1 P 2 4.7 : 4.4 5.S 10.2 
leelanad 6 7.3 om iw. ; 9 ‘ .6 8.2 8.8 
Inelia 4.0 re 412.0 104.9 355. 1,321.6 104.9 1,4 
Indonesia . 29.3 : 64.2 1 95.0 ) 
Lrelane 31.7 nae 72.2 . 174.3 278.1 ; 278.1 
Isra 67.3 34.3 mA ; 58.9 . 126.2 34.3 1 
Ita 9 2 68 10.2 200.0 z 847.7 10.4 858.1 
Jay 6.4 Z 68.6 m 100.0 : 505.0 5 
Laet ) 37.1 ° 6.1 1.0 - 21.1 41.1 2.2 
Laity ' 6 6 ae ‘. 1.1 1.1 
Me 19.0 . ; F 2 . 249.0 A 249.0 
Netl 1 97.2 16.8 6 202.0 14.1 10.0 543.9 116.9 6 8 
Ne 122.5 2.1 aes 122.5 2.1 124.6 
Ni« ret 1.7 rr ‘ 3.7 , 8.4 8.4 
Norw ivf 62.3 16.9 81.3 147.8 62.3 210.1 
la 2:9 aa 13.2 sale 16.1 16.1 
Peru $7.3 1.9 ; 63.8 ; Salt 151.1 1.9 153.0 
| ! oe so ~ ° : 106.9 a ** 196.1 196.1 
I 111.9 20.8 va 5 14.7 2 oa 126.6 26.5 153.1 
sa \ 9.6 4.1 . 1.0 4 are “ee 10.0 37.1 47.1 
= 119.0 6 eae ! 119.0 6 119.¢ 
a ole 29.8 74.9 ... 75.0 
sw 7.9 . ° 125.4 173.3 ° 173.3 
t \ 0 : nib 217.4 ’ 282.4 2 
u, 9 119.2 804.9 273.7 2,441.6 613.1 ; 3,799.4 1,006.0 4,805.4 
\ 2 73.8 - : 83.2 ae 2 157.0 167.2 
I 1.9 870.2 1,729.4 631.1 5,287.8 929.1 92.0 12,481.1 2,430.4 14,911.5 





NEW USES FOR CROPS 
URGED BY USDA HEAD 
WASHINGTON—“‘Research is sel- 
dom dramatic but it is basic and im- 
portant,” Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson told members of the 
Agricultural Research Policy Com- 
mittee as they concluded a two-day 
meeting here July 1, 
“It is important that groups out- 
side government recognize this im- 
portance and participate in the agri- 


cultural research program, particu- 
larly in the development of new in- 
dustrial uses of farm products. This 
would help to meet our problem in 
dealing with surplus. We do need to 
make a strong effort to regain our 
foreign markets for many crops, but 
{ believe it is most important to in- 
crease farm product use domesti- 
cally,” the secretary said. 

The committee in its review of the 
department's research program and 


facilities recommended that strong 
effort be made to familiarize farm 
people with the accomplishments and 
value of agricultural research. Point- 
ing to the numerous industries that 
depend upon agriculture for their raw 
materials, the group urged the im- 
portance of a close and amicable re- 
lationship between industry and gov- 
ernment research bodies. 

Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946 to advise the 
Secretary of Agriculture on research 
ind marketing work, this committee 
by law meets quarterly. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MANAGER APPOINTED 
BY PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Capt. Ar- 
thur A. Clarkson has been appointed 
manager of the grain elevator of the 
Port of New Orleans, according to 
a recent announcement by Harry S. 
Hardin, Sr., president of the Board 
of Commissioners. As operating su- 
perintendent of the elevator the board 
has appointed Dunkin Welte. 

The appointments represent a re- 
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Capt. Arthur A. Clarkson 


organization of key positions in the 
New Orleans public grain elevator. 
The two appointees will take over 
different phases of the duties of the 
former superintendent of the public 
grain elevator, C. J. Winters. Capt. 
Clarkson will be directly responsible 
to the general manager of the board 
for overall performance and success 
of the elevator, and Mr. Welte will be 
responsible to Capt. Clarkson for the 
effective operation of the elevator. 

Capt. Clarkson, for the past three 
years has been commanding officer 
of the U.S. Naval Station at New 
Orleans and previously served on the 
Navy Department Survey Board in 
Washington. An Annapolis graduate 
of 1922, will retire from active duty 
this month after serving in many ca- 
pacities during 35 years in the Navy. 

Mr. Welte has spent 27 years in 
the grain elevator business and most 
recently has been located at Bloom- 
ington, Il. 

The New Orleans port is completing 
work on a large elevator addition, 
Which will increase the capacity of 
the house by 2,500000 bu. to a total 
of 5,500,000 bu. At the same time 
faster handling facilities are being 
installed, which will enable the ele- 
vator to double its barge unloading 
rate and almost double its railroad 
car unloading capacity. Shiploading 
facilities will be increased by 25% 
with provision being made for a fur- 
ther substantial expansion later. The 
new additions are expected to be 
ready by late fall. 
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Greek Quota Used 
by Egypt to 
Secure CCC Wheat 


WASHINGTON—tThe sale of 
6,222,000 bu. wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to Greece for resale to 
Egypt was reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture last week. 

The government-to-government sale 
of soft white and western white 
wheat under Greece’s 1952-53 Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quota was 
at first seriously questioned by the 
private export trade. 

The trade feared that this sale 
from CCC stocks might indicate an- 
other government invasion of the field 
of commercial exports. However, 
when old records were examined, it 
was found that there was adequate 
precedence for this transaction and 
the manner in which it was consum- 
mated. 

Egypt primarily wanted only soft 
white wheat from the Pacific Coast, 
where virtually all supplies are held 
or owned by CCC. A review of past 
buying by the Egyptian government 
had been predominantly this type of 
wheat, and since those supplies were 
owned by the CCC, there did not ap- 
pear any opportunity for the trade to 
participate. 

In the meantime, government of- 
ficials emphasized that the Egyptian 
wheat sale was no precedent of fur- 
ther action of this kind. Greece had 
not planned to lift its quota balance 
before the subsidy availability had 
expired and had arranged to transfer 
that portion of its balance to Egypt 
through resale. 

A similar transfer of quota by 
Greece to the Philippines permitted 
the latter nation to secure a substan- 
tial amount of flour recently. 

¥ ¥ 


Midwestern Sales 


CHICAGO Commodity Credit 
Corp. sales in the June 25-July 1 
period included 324,673 bu. wheat, 


1,199,606 bu. corn, 131,817 bu. soy- 
beans, 24,401 bu. oats and 532 bu. 
flaxseed. 

The Minneapolis CCC office report- 
ed sales of 142,800 bu. wheat, 764,341 
bu. corn, 8,000 bu. barley, 33,300 bu. 
oats and 1,600 bu. flax in the June 
29-July 3 period. 

The Kansas City office reported 
sales of 339,450 bu. corn and 42,000 
bu. wheat in the June 26-July 2 pe- 
riod. 

The wheat sold at Kansas City was 
reported as not suitable for storage, 
and sales quantities listed by other 
offices presumably were sold under 
the same conditions. CCC has with- 
drawn its regular domestic offerings 
of wheat in all areas and also ex- 
port offerings, except at Portland. 
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WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
TO BUILD ADDED STORAGE 


SALINA, KANSAS — John _ J. 
Vanier, president of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, has announced that 
the milling firm will build an addi- 
tional 650 000 bu. wheat storage cap- 
acity on the mill property here. 

The addition will increase the mill 
storage capacity to 1,500,000 bu. The 
unit will be of concrete construction 
and will be a duplicate of one of the 
present tank units. 

Completion of the project is sched- 
uled for Sept. 1. 
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Argentina’s Grain 
Exports Get Off 
to Slow Start 


WASHINGTON—While Argentina's 
wheat, rye, oats, barley and corn 
crops this year should permit exports 
at a rate much higher than that of 
any of the past several seasons, actual 
shipments thus far have not made 
much of a dent in the country’s esti- 
mated exportable supplies, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

Although the current season’s ex- 
ports of wheat and barley at the end 
of May have been running substan- 
tially higher than a year ago, those 
of rye, oats and corn continue to run 
considerably lower. 

Actual exports during the first six 
months (December-May) of Argen- 
tina’s 1952-53 marketing season for 
small grains compared with estimated 
exportable availabilities shown in 
parentheses were as follows: Wheat 
514,000 (3,900,000) long tons; rye 
23,000 (800,000) tons; barley 169,000 
(500,000) tons and oats 46,000 (400,- 
000) tons. Exports of corn during the 
first two months (April-May) of the 
1953-54 marketing season for that 
grain amounted to only 52,000 tons, 
compared with an estimated export- 
able surplus of 1,300,000 tons. 
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Missouri Mill 
to Be Converted 
to Feed Plant 


JACKSON, MO.—A group of busi- 
nessmen in this area has purchased 
the property of the Cape County 
Milling Co., Jackson, from the estate 
of the late R. M. McCombs and J. R. 
Bowman. The mill has not been oper- 
ating for more than a year. 

The new owners do not intend to 
produce flour, but will do custom 
grinding of feed and operate the 
150,000-bu. elevator for grain storage. 
The grain tanks were empty at the 
time of sale, but will be used to store 
government wheat under loan. 

The new owners are H. N. Gill, 
Blytheville, Ark., president of the new 
company; C. L. Coon, Jr., Parma, 
Mo., vice president, and Tull Johnson, 
Joiner, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 

One of the historic flour milling 
firms of the nation, the Cape County 
concern traces its origin back 154 
years to the founding of the still ex- 
istent mill at nearby Bufordville, Mo. 
In 1799, Col. George Frederick Bol- 
linger of South Carolina, who received 
a Spanish land grant, erected a small 
mill in the town of Bufordville. Part 
of the original mill and the mill dam 
still stand, although the plant was 
rebuilt after the Civil War. 

The Bufordville mill was one of 
three which were combined under one 
management in 1895 under the name 
of the Cape County Milling Co. The 
other plants were at Jackson and 
Oak Ridge, Mo. The latter plant has 
not been operated for many years, 
but the Jackson plant was expanded 
to a capacity of 2,000 sacks daily. 

The Bufordville mill, which is not 
included in the sale, was operated 
until a few years ago and the ma- 
chinery in the plant is intact. The 
mill, with a colorful old covered 
bridge passing over the mill pond, is 
a historic sight in southeastern Mis- 
souri. Efforts are being made to in- 
terest the state park board in buying 
it as the central point of interest 
for a state park. 

Besides its long commercial rec- 








ord, the Cape County Milling Co. 
has another historic interest. The 
first experimental flour bleaching de- 
vice was installed in the company’s 
plant at Jackson and the mill was 
the first to produce a bleached flour. 

Ruddle M. McCombs, president and 
general manager of the firm since its 
incorporation in 1895, died in May, 
1952, at the age of 82. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS’ PICNIC 

MINNEAPOLIS—The annual 
baker-allied picnic of the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis is scheduled 
for July 15 at Vasa Park here. A 
varied program, including games and 
contests for children and adults, has 
been planned, with prizes to be 
awarded to the winners. 
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“Greek Switch” 
Baffles Agents 


MANILA—A year-end flour short- 
age in the Philippines was avoided 
with the help of a transfer of Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quota 
flour from Greece, but the whole busi- 
ness proved embarrassing to several 
Manila agents for U. S. mills. 

The “Greek switch,” as_ traders 
called it here, provided for transfer 
of 200,000 bags not needed by Greece 
to the Philippine account at IWA 
quota prices. As soon as the news 
was released, buyers started calling 
their agents. The agents, alert for the 
extra business, cabled orders to U. S. 
suppliers. Only when details were 
released did the agents discover that 
the Greeks had made a previous deal 
which provided the flour had to be 
bought from a flour manufacturers’ 
association, comprising about 8 mil- 
lers. Several of the Manila agents 
not representing any brands produced 
by association members had to ex- 
plain in embarrassment that they 
couldn't deliver. The Greeks have a 
word for it, no doubt-—and so do the 
U. S. agents. 








Humphrey B. Vernon 


PRESIDENT—Humphrey B. Vernon, 
a director of Spillers, Ltd., the British 
flour milling organization, has been 
elected president of the National As- 
sociation of British & Irish Millers. 
Mr. Vernon is the fourth member of 
his family to attain this office. Mr. 
Vernon was vice president the past 
year. The complete story of Mr. Ver- 
non’s election and of the British and 
Irish Millers’ meeting, appeared on 
page 31 of the June 30 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 
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Arnold Jackson 


NEW YORK--Arnold Jackson, for- 
merly sales manager, has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising for the Ward Baking Co. 
according to an announcement by 
Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board. Ray Murray of Chicago suc- 
ceeds Mr. Jackson as sales manager. 

Mr. Jackson started with Ward 37 
years ago in its Chicago plant, and 
in the intervening period has worked 
in the firm’s cake shop as a special 
delivery salesman, route salesman, 
sales supervisor, sales manager, and 
now vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising. 

When Mr. Jackson started in with 
the company, he says he believed the 
baking industry was a business with 
a future, and he has lost none of his 
enthusiasm for it. 

“The baking industry has only be- 
gun to realize its full potential of 
service to the American consumer,” 
Mr. Jackson said. ‘Every day we are 
learning new ways of serving our cus- 
tomers, and as long as we realize that 
our job is to find out what products 
the housewife wants and how she 
wants them, we are certain to con- 
tinue to progress. 

“In other words, by giving the pub- 
lic the kind of bread products it wants 
and products which contribute to the 
health of the people, the baking in- 
dustry can look for progress un- 
limited.” 

Mr. Jackson believes the industry 
has kept pace with other industries 
in evolving better products and better 
methods of production. 
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Ray Murray 


“There are those who think our in 
dustry has about reached the zenith 
of its volume,” he continued, “that 
bread products will decline in popu 
larity. Personally I believe quite the 
contrary; that the public has hardly 
begun to realize the nutritional values 
and necessity for bread products in 
the diet. There was a time when th 
American people ate bread because it 
was one of the few products available 
which gave essential nutritional ele- 
ments. But today we are in competi- 
tion with many other products which 
provide these elements. And with the 
improvements which have been made 
in the past few years, including en 
richment and the high-calecium fac 
tors, we have a wonderful product, 
and the only thing we need do is vo 
out and sell it against the stiff com 
petition for the consumer's food dol 
lar.” 

Mr. Jackson prepared for his ba! 
ing industry career at Dunwoody In 
dustrial Institute Baking School in 
Minneapolis. He attended the Uni 
versity of Chicago High School and 
Dartmouth College and has been with 
the Ward company with the exception 
of a period when he was manager of 
the National Biscuit Co., bread divi- 
sion, and vice president in charge o| 
sales of Coca-Cola Bottling Co., b 
in New York. He has been in N 
York since 1927. 

Mr. Murray also started in the ship 
ping room of Ward and rose through 
the ranks until he became manage: 
of Ward's Chicago plant. 





Cuban Flour Imports Taper Off 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour in April fell below the totals reached 
in any of the previous five months, according to figures compiled by P. E. Carr, 


export-import statistician. April imports totaled 78,355 200-Ib. sacks, compared 
with 93,181 sacks in March. Imports in the first four months of the current 
year were below the totals for the same period in any of the past six years 


(See t ble.) 





1948 1949 
January 126,432 140,658 
Februar 71,232 136 
March 109,98 120,970 
April 90,41 116,70 
Subtota 397,062 614,388 
May . 80,125 57,914 
June ° 131,420 130,183 
Juls 101,092 100.398 
August . 118,293 117,129 
September 150,683 118,604 
October 112,694 73,103 
November 89,323 175.424 
December 110,801 186,360 
Total - 1,201,493 1,673,603 


1950 1067 
19 871 1 14 

46,164 1 176 

144.9 1 ’ 1 ] 

94,716 135,904 121 

483.736 443,153 73,647 1 
148,240 154,052 85.990 

105,331 89.799 147.0746 

142,958 107,504 239.970 

186,990 208,376 5,746 

142,821 139,202 39,16 

102,748 110,601 73.41% 

99,272 124,906 80,76 

150,446 252,153 191,394 
1,562,642 1,729,746 1,147,174 
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FAIR TO GOOD FLOUR TRADE 
DEVELOPS THEN FADES AWAY 





Major Buyers Still Holding Off on Long Term Bookings, 
With Price Ideas 30c Sack Below Quota- 
tions; Exports Light 


A fairly brisk demand for hard 
winter wheat flour developed in the 
Southwest last week, bringing the 
volume of sales in that area to 178% 
of capacity. However, buying en- 
thusiasm quickly faded when prices 
advanced, and early this week buy- 
ers’ price ideas were said to be 30¢ 
sack below mill quotations. 

Major buyers have yet to pur- 
chase their long term needs, with 
some remaining on a price date of 
shipment basis. It appears that they 
are willing to wait out the possi- 
bility of lower prices, as inquiry has 
tapered off. 

Spring wheat mills sold a fair 
amount of fill-in flour for nearby 
positions, with sales averaging 96.9% 
of capacity for the week. This com- 
pares with 31.5% the previous week. 

In the central states area a steady 
business developed as the harvest 
expanded in the area. Bakers were 
not plunging, however, and sales for 
the week were estimated at about 
85 to 90° of capacity. A good share 
of the trade was in soft wheat flour, 
mostly cake grades. 

Family flour trade was reported 
light in the Northwest, although 
shipping directions picked up. In the 
Southwest, considerable interest in 
family types was reported. 

Clears are weak in the Southwest, 
with the exception of high proteins. 
In the Northwest, top grades of 
clears were reported firm, with lower 
grades about holding their own. 

No export trades of any conse- 
quence were reported, despite the 
establishment of a stopgap subsidy 
program to permit shipments against 
1953-54 International Wheat Agree- 
ment quotas. Export millers believe 
that most importing countries have 
sufficient supplies on hand or due 
to arrive under the 1952-53 program 
and are not pressed to book addition- 
al flour at the moment. Also, it is 
thought that licensing procedures 
may not yet be worked out ‘in some 
countries for the new quota year. 
Egypt withdrew its calls for tenders 
on 40,000 tons of flour. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Users of spring wheat 
flour were more active in purchasing 
supplies last week, and the sales 
volume of mills averaged 96.9% of 
capacity, compared with 31.5% the 
previous week and 343% a year ago. 

Buyers found opportunities to book 
additional fill-in lots on a mid-week 
market break, and while no heavy 
forward bookings were made, the ac- 
cumulated total of small lots resulted 
in a better showing. Early this week, 
when wheat showed more firmness, 
interest was reported very slight. 

On the whole, bakers have booked 
most of their July needs of spring 
wheat flour and are said to be wait- 
ing for better indications of new crop 
price developments before purchasing 
further needs. 

High protein clears were reported 
very firm and scarce, with other types 
of clears about holding their own. 
Family flour business was quiet,. with 
some improvement in shipping direc- 


tions noted as a result of the recent 
heavy bookings. 

Because of a downward adjustment 
in wheat values, flour prices moved 
down 15@20¢ sack in the week end- 
ing July 3. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 92% of capacity, compared 
with 104% the previous week and 
75% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 78% 
of capacity, compared with 88% the 
week before and 63% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 83.8% of capacity, com- 
pared with 86.6% the previous week. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cottons, carlots, 
July 3: Standard patent $5.52@5.62, 
short patent $5.62@5.72, high gluten 
$5.82@6.02, first clears $5.25@5.50, 
whole wheat $5.42@5.47, family $5.78 
@7.15. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: No enthusiasm for 
booking flour is showing in the bak- 
ing industry, but family flour buyers 
are interested if not active in pur- 
chasing. There was a fair to good de- 
mand at times last week, but it has 
now faded following price advances. 
Sales last week averaged 178% of 
capacity among southwestern winter 
wheat mills, including a fairly large 
volume of family flour. Except for one 
day when a few round lots were 
booked, bakery trade was light. Last 
week's figure compared with 91% in 
the preceding week and 639% a year 
ago. 

The chief features of bakery flour 
market in the past week were two 
forward bookings of 75,000 and 120,- 
000 sacks made by an eastern and a 
midwestern baker, both of whom ap- 
parently felt that market had passed 
its low point. Otherwise, there was no 
big interest from bakers. The na- 
tional chains sat on the sidelines, and 
those independents who did not book 


a fortnight ago continued to take only 
nearby needs. 

Prices, which were 20¢ a_ sack 
above bakers’ ideas of an acceptable 
level last week, advanced to 30¢ above 
during the past week. Hence, exten- 
sive round lot bookings appeared to be 
that much farther away from con- 
summation. Buyers showed no signs 

alarm at the strength in wheat and 

ve every evidence of being willing 
sit it out for several weeks yet. 

Family flour trade—at least that 

rtion of it not yet covered by con- 
vacts — made considerable inquiry 
during the week but buyers generally 
expressed hopes of purchasing about 
20¢ below the present level. Volume 
of sales of family types was limited 
in the past week, following two weeks 
of good bookings. 

Clears continued to show a weak 
tone, except for the very scarce high 
protein, high ash varieties which were 
about unchanged. Demand currently 
is slow, and there is no export in- 
terest of consequence. The likely pat- 
tern of clear production during the 
coming crop year in the Southwest is 
still obscure. 

Shipping directions continued fair, 
and volume of production last week 
was about the same as in the previ- 
ous period, stimulated somewhat by 
family flour movement in anticipa- 
tion of late summer upswing. 

Prices gained 10¢ compared with 
the previous week, due to higher 
wheat values, particularly cash wheat 
premiums. Millfeeds were about un- 
changed. 

Quotations, July 3, carlots, cottons, 


Kansas City: Hard wheat bakery 
short patent $5.35@5.40, standard 
95% patent $5.25@5.30, straights 


$5.20@5.25; established brands of 
family flour $5.75@7.05; first clears 
$4.20@ 4.40, second clears $4.15@4.20, 
1‘) ash clears and higher $4.05 @ 4.25. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed 
some improvement last week, with 
prices about 6¢ sack higher than a 
week earlier. Shipping directions have 
been fair. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 98% and exports 51%. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. Prices July 
3 were up 5@10¢ sack, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week 


(Continued on page 65) 





Semolina Sales and Shipments 
Light as Macaroni Plants Close 


With an estimated 75% of the 
macaroni manufacturing industry 
down for vacation periods, semolina 
business continues slow. A brief buy- 
ing spurt developed early last week, 
but the volume was reported very 
light, and on the whole, buying early 
this week was at a standstill. 

A few orders handled on a price 
date of shipment basis were placed, 
but otherwise shipping directions were 
light and production schedules were 
reduced by mills. Some mills look for 
a pick up in directions by next week 
as the macaroni manufacturers ap- 
proach the end of vacations. How 
much of a pick up can be expected 
depends on how much stocks of 
macaroni and noodle products have 
been depleted. Vacation periods vary 
from 10 days to three weeks. 

A private crop estimate last week 
placed durum wheat production at 
around 33 million bushels. Output of 
this size would be almost one third 
larger than last year but well below 
average production of around 37 mil- 
lion. The threat of rust is still present 


in the main growing areas, crop ob- 
servers note. ; 

Premiums on top fancy milling 
durum wheat advanced to 61¢ over 
the July future, offsetting declines in 
the future price during the week. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis continued light. 
Standard semolina was quoted July 6 
in a range of $6.60@6.85 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 3 were as follows: 


Hd, Amb. or better. .$2.75% @2 
Amber or better. 2.68% 42 
Amber or better 2.6514 @2 

lhurum or better 2.61% @2 

} Durum or better 2.58% @2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
im products output as reported to The 
western Miller by mills representing 
I ximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
t ty, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
e of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 





No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 
J 9-July 3 9 161,500 115,179 71 
Pre week . 11 179,500 *156,090 87 
Y g0 . 11 179,500 117,328 } 


Crop year 
production 
69,048 
93,860 


-July 3, 1953 
J July 4, 1952 
*R sed “ 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
HOLD FAIRLY FIRM 


Demand, Supply in Balance, with 
Some Prices Up; Formula 
Feed Trade Fair 


Millfeed demand was reported quite 
limited, but prices generally remained 
firm in the week ending July 6. Shorts 
were stronger in the Southwest, and 
all types were quoted slightly higher 
at Minneapolis. In Chicago, supplies 
appeared to be well balanced with 
demand. 

Formula feed business turned down 
slightly in the Northwest last week, 
although volume was still considered 
good by most manufacturers. A few 
said no reduction in sales had been 
noted, although a seasonal decline 
could well be expected in July. 

A rather sudden drop in chick feed 
buying was mainly responsible for the 
lighter volume reported by some 
manufacturers. While grower feed 
sales have been expanding, the in- 
crease has not been sufficient to com- 
pensate for the loss of starter volume. 
There is a possibility, however, some 
feed men note, that the pattern this 
summer could be reversed and grow- 
er sales expanded because of good 
egg-feed ratios. 

Farmers may be more receptive to 
a full feeding program through the 
summer in order to get their pullets 
into early production this fall, they 
say. 

Turkey feed business continues to 
expand, with the peak believed not 
too far off. Meanwhile, hog feed sales 
continue good, but dairy feed busi- 
ness declined. Laying mashes are 
holding their own at a very satis- 
factory volume for most companies. 

Formula feed business is holding 
up fairly well in the central states, 
although for June manufacturers say 
the volume probably was below that 
of a year ago. Sales, too, were below 
May, which is normal for the season. 

Feed men are about satisfied with 
the rate of business. 

Some improvement in demand for 
formula feeds was reported by mills 
in the Southwest last week. A variety 
of reasons contributed to the gains. 
In some instances mills had special 
sales campaigns starting on one or 
another type of feeds. In other cases 
it was a seasonal pickup in feeds 
which normally show continuous ex- 
pansion at this time of year, such as 
turkey feeds. 

Although the improvement was not 
spectacular, taken altogether the 
volume of sales averaged higher for 
the area than for many weeks past. 


Although most mills indicated no 
change in their dairy feed business, in 
one or two instances an improvement 
was indicated, probably a reflection 
of higher prices in some milksheds. 
Poultry feed demand in all varieties 
seemed to show good volume, and 
here and there an enlargement of hog 
feed business also was noted. Cattle 
feeds have been slow, but even in 
this category, occasional reports .of 
improvement appeared. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest. and. at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of - the 
combined flour milling. capacities. of 
those areas amounted to 44,770 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for. the current week com- 
pares with an output of. 44349 ‘tons 
in the previous week and 44,145 -tons 
in the corresponding week a-yeéar ago. 
Crop-year -production to’ date totaled 
26,862 tons as cQmpared-with 44;145 
tons in the corresponding. period 4 
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Wheat Price Movements 
Vary at Major Markets 


Kansas City Values Move to Higher Levels as Good 
Demand Meets Increased Receipts; Loan Rates Set 


Wheat futures showed mixed 
changes during the week ending July 
6, with the most notable development 
the strengthening of Kansas City fu- 
tures at a time when normally the 
seasonal low point is reached. Kansas 
City futures moved up 1% @2%¢ bu., 
accompanied by a marked advance in 
cash wheat premiums. While receipts 
are seasonally large, they are not as 
big as last year, and active buying 
bolstered prices as it became appar- 
ent that more grain was going into 
storage for loan than expected earlier. 
The Chicago futures market was up 
fractions to fractions lower, with 
heavy new crop marketings yet to 
be experienced. Minneapolis July 
tumbled 3%¢ bu., but deferred con- 
tracts were 2% @3%5<¢ higher. Cash 
premiums slipped at Minneapolis. Ex- 
port sales were light, and flour busi- 
ness moderate. A large quantity of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat was 
sold to Egypt from the West Coast, 


but this had no direct market im- 
pact. 
Closing prices for wheat futures 


July 6 were: Chicago—July $1.91% @ 
2.00, September $1.95%4-%, December 
$2.0214-%%, March $2.07% @ 2.08, May 
$2.10%4; Minneapolis — July $2.15%, 
September $2.12%, December $2.15 5s ; 
Kansas City—July $2.03%, Septem- 
ber $2.075,, December $2.11, March 
$2.14 34. 

A national wheat marketing quota 
referendum was announced by Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, although a date for the vote by 
producers was not set pending out- 
come of legislation now being con- 
sidered in Congress. The size of the 
acreage allotment, also, was not an- 
nounced, as proposals for changing 
the figure also are up for considera- 
tion by legislators. Present law would 
fix allotments at 55 million acres, a 
reduction of about 30% from this 
year’s acreage. It is expected that the 
reduction, under new legislation, will 
not be this large. 

In his announcement, 
Benson noted that prospective sup- 
plies for the current year are the 
largest on record and 48% above nor- 
mal supplies. 

USDA also announced last week 
the wheat loan rates for the 1953 
crop. They are the same as those an- 
nounced as the minimum supports 
last fall, since July 1 parity for wheat 
is lower than that prevailing at the 
time of the “forward pricing” an- 
nouncement. The rates are as follows 
at these terminals: Chicago, $2.54; 
Minneapolis, $2.53; Kansas City, 
$2.50. These are based on a national 
average support price of $2.21 bu. 


Secretary 


Prices at all terminals are far be- 
low these levels, which, market ob- 
servers say, will encourage another 
huge tie-up of supplies in the support 
program in the current marketing 
year. 

A private crop estimate of C. M. 
Galvin issued last week places pros- 
pective U. S. wheat production at 
1,163,000,000 bu., up 30 million bu. 
from the June government report. 
Both the spring wheat and winter 
wheat estimates. were hiked. No at- 
tempt was made to evaluate possible 
damage from rust in the spring wheat 
area, as infection will depend largely 
on future weather conditions, the re- 
port said. 

Receipts Expanded 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 

totaled 28.7 million bushels for the 


week ending July 2, compared with 
22.7 the week before and 10 million 
in the comparable week a year ago. 


At spring wheat markets arrivals 
were only moderate, but buyers 


showed hesitancy in taking on sup- 
plies in view of the sharp discount 
which prevailed for new crop ship- 
ment. As a result, there was a sharp 
downward adjustment in premium 
ranges as compared with the futures. 
Trading basis on ordinary wheat and 
up to 13% protein lots was reduced 
about 7¢ bu. Premium ranges on 14% 
protein were down about 5¢ while 
the 15% and higher protein lots were 
down 3@4¢ compared with a week 
earlier. On July 3, ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring was quoted at July price 
to 3¢ over, 12% protein 2@7¢ over, 
13% protein 114 17¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 14@20¢ over, 15% protein 164 
22¢ over and 16% protein 24@30¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.58%, and the durum 11.97%. 

The durum market was extremely 
narrow, with offerings very light. 
Premiums moved up 2¢ bu. on most 
grades July 3. On that date No. 2 
hard amber durum or better of fancy 
milling quality was quoted at 59a 
61¢ over July, No. 1 and 2 amber 
durum of choice milling quality at 
52@56¢ over and No. 1 and 2 durum 
of medium quality at 45@54¢ over 
July. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis July 3: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.16% @2.19% 
12% Protein : dy 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein ...... oF 
14@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight-—-1@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib 


Damage—1@2¢ each 1%. 
Cash Advances 

Competition for cash wheat in the 
Southwest became more intense as 
last week progressed, and in spite of 
the peak period of new wheat re- 
ceipts, prices pushed higher at Kan- 
sas City at a rather rapid pace. Dur- 
ing the forepart of the week mer- 
chandisers, elevator operators and ex- 
porters were rather heavy buyers of 
supplies, and later in the week mill- 
ers became more active purchasers. 
The result was an increase of 4@13¢ 
in cash premiums and a higher trend 
in the basic July future by about 4¢. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard win- 
ter which a week ago was trading 
at 212@3¢ under July went at 1%¢ 
over July 6. For 12.5% protein the 
premium ranged 5@10¢ over, com- 
pared with 42@1¢ under a week 
earlier. The basis for 13% protein 
was 7412¢ over, and 14% 10@16¢ 
over. The July future, which opened 
last week at $1.99, closed on July 6 
at $2.03%. Receipts expanded to 
6,523 cars at Kansas City, compared 
with 5,202 in the previous week and 
a total of 8,284 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard . $2.01 @2.26 
No. 2 Dark and Hard . 2.00 @2.05% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.99 @2.24 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.98 @2.22 
No. 1 Red 1.99% @2.02 
No. 2 Red 1.98% @2.01% 
No. 3 Red 1.97% @2.00% 
No. 4 Red eee 1.96% @1.99% 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


June 2s 

July 

1953 
Northwest 556,861 
Southwest 1,149,815 
Buffalo 476.370 
Central and Southeast 387,105 
North Pacific Coast 236,537 
Totals 506,685 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 


*Revised, 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


June 28 June 30 
July 3, Previous July 5, 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest 78 SS 63 
Southwest sg 83 SS 
Buffalo 103 106 aD 
Central and 8S. E 57 61 au 
No. Pacifie Coast 65 S4 70 
Totals 79 s2 74 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % - ac 
capacity output tivity 
June S-July 274,850 "49,734 x9 
Previous week 287,250 251,840 87 
Year aso s40.800 240,791 71 
wo vears ago 340.600 eR? 675 SS 
Five-year average : 91 
Ten-year average 91 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % -Ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 28-July 1,021,500 900,081 x9 
Previous week 1,019,750 836,795 &2 
Year ago 1,019,750 M1S,S814 90 
Two years age. .1,019,250 742.866 73 
Five-year average . _ ‘ 91 
Ten-year average : go 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Mich'gan, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, 


Indiana 
Tennessee, Vir 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

h-day week Flour % - Ac 

capacity output tivity 
June 2s-July 671,400 387,105 57 
Previous week 671,400 *406,768 “1 
Year ago . 671,000 274,885 i” 
Two years ago 671,400 92,503 4 
Five-year average 60 
Ten-year average ‘ 65 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour Jo -ac- 





output tivity 
June 28-July 176,370 103 
Previous week .. 459,500 10+ 
Year ago ... 459,500 120 
Two years ago 159,800 “4 
Five-year average , 97 
Ten-year average wi 


*Revised 


production to capacity 
in percentages 


mills reporting currently in The 


and to the total estimated 





June 30 

*Previous July July 1-6 July 2-7 

week 1952 1951 gon 

633.982 627,766 15,085 90.0 
1,088,635 1,159,605 1.025 541 1.019.046 
191,344 550,789 433,227 INO, 180 
{06.768 274.885 292,503 422,349 
SUS S86 264,347 183.495 2S9, 705 
2,926,615 2,737,850 149,901 710,30 
74 75 75 76 


Crop year flour production 


c- July 1 to———~, 
July 1-6, July 2-7, July 3 July 4, 
1951 1950 1953 1952 

62 a5 1,116 161,091 
7 7h OSO SSO v27, 684 
94 97 SOS 140,896 
i4 65 2.26 1,060 
1 SY 141,921 204,348 
6 74 1,684,011 1,255,079 

NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % -ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 28-July 3. .*242,500 222,598 92 
Previous week 2a2.h00 *254, 377 0 
Year ago &2.500 14,300 26 
Two years ago Zs2.500 205,739 73 
Five-year average im q7 
Ten-year average 70 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour Jo-ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 28-July 3..°472,250 134,263 70 

Previous week 546,250 *S79,005 69 

Year ago . ..» 546,250 315,466 7 

Two years ago ooo 309,206 56 

Five-year average 65 

Ten-year average . — 65 


*Revised 


PACIFIC 


Principal mills on the 


COAST 
North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour %-ac 

capacity output tivity 

June 28-July 230,000 130,459 66 
Previous week 230,000 *LAORAG 78 
Year ago 230,000 165,145 72 
Two years ago 230,000 115,782 50 
Five-year average 72 


Ten-year average 
*Revised, 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





erage 


June 28-July 3 133,000 106,078 KO 
Previous week . 133 125,000 95 
Year ago » § 96,631 72 
Two years ago .. 122,000 67,713 | 
Five-year average 74 
7 


Ten-year ay 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending 


July 3 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills In Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. 
Dakota and Montana, 


Joseph; 


(2) principal 
including Minneapolis, 


mills of Minnesota, 
St. Paul and 


lowa, North and South 
Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Southwest* 








Weekly Crop year Weekly 
production to date 
June 28-July 3 13,968 12,501 
Prev. weel 12,762 
Two wks. ago 12,967 
1952 S84 10,718 
1951 0,76 9,926 
1950 0,636 10,4 
1949 26,39 10.154 
Five-yr average 22,792 20,929 wo750 
*Principal mills. **54% of total capacity 


Northwest* 
Crop year 
production to date 


Huffalot 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Combined** 
Weekly Crop yr 
production to date 


7,500 BURS 5.391 144,770 26,862 
9.642 t44.549 
&.98 17.608 
10,718 10,545 10,545 44,145 44,145 
9.924 9,554 9.554 40,247 10,247 
10,452 9,592 9,592 10.680 10.680 
10,154 B82 8,802 15,349 45,349 


9.750 


tAll mills 


9.495 8,776 413,037 39,455 


tRevised 





winter wheat was reported selling 
July 6 at $2.31@2.32 bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein at a 1¢ bu. premium. Offerings 
are limited. Mills want additional sup- 
plies but are forced to restrict buy- 
ing because of lack of storage room. 


Sale to Egypt 


New wheat export bookings out of 
the Pacific Northwest have been very 
slow. Chief item of interest was the 
sale by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
of approximately 4,750,000 bu. wheat 
to Egypt for July shipment. This will 
come out of accumulated stocks taken 


over under the loan. Japan was in 
the market for five cargoes, but has 
postponed it for another week. Cur- 
rent rumors are that the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration is planning a 
credit for Japan for 50 cargoes of 
wheat but it was not beyond the ru- 
mor stage at the close of the week. 
New crop wheat is looking wonderful 
but will be late in harvesting because 
of the cool weather. Warmer weath- 
er set in at the close of the week, but 
on the average harvest will be about 
two weeks later than usual. New crop 
wheat is not expected until around 
July 10 in the earlier sections. 
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1953 Wheat Support at $2.21 
Follows Minimum Requirement 


WASHINGTON—Price support at 
a national average of $2.21 bu. to 
farmers for 1953-crop wheat was an- 
nounced last week by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Last year’s 
average was $2.20 bu. 

The price support rate is the same 
as the minimum support announced 
by the USDA Sept. 9, 1952, in accord- 
ance with “forward pricing” provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
It was stated at that time that if the 
wheat parity price as of July 1, 1953 
(the beginning of the marketing year 
for the 1953 crop) were higher, the 
support level would be increased to 
reflect 90°7 of the wheat parity price 
as of July 1, 1953. 

Wheat parity price as of July 1, 
1953, is $2.42 bu., as compared with 
the August 15, 1952, wheat parity of 
$2.46, which was used as the basis for 
establishing the minimum support for 
1953-crop wheat. Since 90% of the 
July 1, 1953, price is lower than $2.21, 
the minimum price support of $2.21 
announced last September applies. 

Only wheat grading No. 3 or better, 
or No. 4 or No. 5 because of test 
weight or because it contains wheat 
of the classes durum and/or red 
durum, will be eligible for loan or 
purchase agreement. The loans will 
be available through January, 1954, 
and will mature April 30, 1954, or 
earlier on demand. Purchase agree- 


ments may be entered into and ma- 
ture on these same dates. Loans and 
purchase agreements covering 1953- 
crop wheat are available from Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion County Committees. Loans may 
be disbursed through either local 
lending agencies or county PMA com- 
mittees. 

Terminal market price support rates 
per bushel for Grade No. 1 heavy of 
the class hard red spring and Grade 
No. 1 of the classes durum, hard red 
winter, soft red winter, and white 
wheat are as follows: 

Missouri River Markets, $2,50, in- 
cluding Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Sioux City. 

Pacific Northwest Markets, $2.45, 
Astoria, Ore., Longview, Wash., 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Van- 
couver. 

California Markets, 2.47, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Oakland. 

Northwest Markets, $2.53, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, St. Paul and Superior. 

Central Markets, $2.54, Chicago, St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee and Cairo. 

Gulf Port Markets, $2.65, Galves- 
ton, Houston and New Orleans. 

East Coast Markets, $2.63, Albany, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Ohio River 
ville. 


Market, $2.50, Louis- 





Wheat, Flour Exports Total 
298,198,000 Bu. in 11 Months 


WASHINGTON 
grains and grain products for the 
period July-May, 1952 53, were esti- 
mated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at 11,874,000 long tons or 
159,626,000 equivalent bushels. For 
the like period a year earlier the to- 
tal was 16,388,000 long tons or 628,- 
253,000 bu. 

The July-May total for 1952-53 in- 
cluded 7,986,000 tons or 298,198,000 
equivalent bushels of wheat, flour 
and macaroni, and 3,888,000 tons or 
161,428,000 bu. coarse grains. Com- 
parable figures for July-May, 1951-52, 
are 11,874,000 tons or 443,384.000 bu. 
wheat, flour and macaroni, and 4,514,- 
000 tons or 184,869,000 bu. coarse 
grains. Monthly comparisons for the 
two periods appear in the following 
table: 


U.S. exports of 





1952-53 
thousands) 
Wheat, flour Other grains 
& macaroni & products 
ton bu. tons u. 
July 0,442 242 10,195 
Aum s 26,111 228 9,920 
Sept i 6,27 275 L1i.Ss2 
a) 283 11,942 
No 1% 0 515 21,140 
1 dere 1 ’ i9 ool O40 
Jat 126 139 17,798 
Fel 8.983 t08 12,729 
Marel 91 60 15,182 
\r 10.350 
Mau 17.500 13,641 
I ‘ 98.19 SSS 161,428 
1951-5 
} } Is) 
lour Other grain 
caro & products 
bu tons bu 
! 8,877 24 17,485 
\ ue 12,691 322 13,103 
Se] 9,738 i 12,964 
3.571 AD 12,174 
N 14 90 11,719 
[dere 4,348 159 18,53 
Tan l i f 7 3 
Feb 1 ’ i S4 353 ) 
March 1 62,819 re 
April 1 39,290 5 
May 1,999 41,027 ’ 
Tot 1 74 4443,384 4,514 184,869 


Exports of coarse grains to all 
countries during July-May, 1952-53, 
included 108,877,000 bu. corn, 11,379,- 
000 bu. grain sorghums, 31,922,000 
bu. barley and 319,000 bu. rye. Prod- 
ucts of these commodities are not in- 
cluded in these subtotals. 

Fifty-three percent of the total ex- 
ports of all grains for the July-May, 


1952-53, period went to European 
countries, chiefly Germany, U.K., 
Belgium, Luxemburg, the Nether- 


lands, Yugoslavia, Italy and Austria; 
14% went to Central and South 
American countries—Brazil, Mexico, 
Argentina; 21% went to the Far East 
principally to Japan, India and Ko- 
rea. The remainder, 12%, went to 
Egypt, South Africa, Canada, Israel 
and all other countries. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CINCINNATI FEED CLUB 
HOLDS HOT GOLF PARTY 


CINCINNATI—Forty-five members 
and guests of the Cincinnati Feed 
Club braved temperature in the 90's 
to participate in the club’s annual 
golf party on June 24 at the Make- 
tewah Country Club. 

Low gross score of 83 was stroked 
by Larry S. Fitzgerald, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Three tied 
for low net score of 71, T. G. Steph- 
enson, Jr., Chase Bag Co.; James R. 
Harrington, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
and Robert W. Sander, E. Kahn's 
Sons Co. Prizes were awarded to all 
the players, along with a number of 
door prizes. 

Following dinner, Chairman Sher- 
wood Williams, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co., was presented with an ice buck- 
et as he turned the gavel over to 
Frederic L. Emmert, F. L. Emmert 
Co., co-chairman elect, who substi- 





tuted for Samuel J. Thompson, Ubiko 
Milling Co., chairman elect, who was 
on vacation. 

Mr. Williams announced that the 
club membership is now at an all-time 
high of 91, and he introduced three 
new members: Forest Alexander and 
Philip Broderick, both of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Cincinnati, and Jo- 
seph Nellis, Nellis Feed Co., Chicago. 

The golf party concluded club ac- 
tivities for the summer, with regular 
monthly dinner meetings to be re- 
sumed in September. 
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BUTTER CONSUMPTION DROPS 
In 1940 Americans ate nearly 17 lb. 

butter each; now they consume a lit- 

tle under 9 lb. a person annually. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
TO OBSERVE 75TH YEAR 


READING, PA.—The 75th anniver- 
sary convention of the Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., oldest 
such trade group in the nation, will 
be held in Reading, Pa., Sept. 23-25, 
with headquarters in the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. 

Dr. William M. Beeson, the 1952 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
award winner from Purdue Univer- 
sity, will appear as guest speaker on 
the afternoon session, Sept. 25. 

Dr. Beeson is best known for his 
research and development of corn 
cobs and urea ration for beef cattle. 
In a talk entitled, “The Use of Urea 
and Corn Cobs in Ruminant Nutri- 
tion,”’ he will discuss the latest find- 
ings on supplementary feeds designed 
to balance the nutritional deficiencies 
in roughages, such as corn cobs, corn 
silage and grass silage with special 
emphasis on feeding both the rumen 
bacteria and the animal. 

Since 1945, Dr. Beeson has been in 
charge of animal nutrition research 
with swine, beef cattle and sheep in 
the department of animal husbandry 
at Purdue University. 

The program for the balance of this 
anniversary convention is now nearly 
completed, according to Paul Grubb, 
first vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania association and chairman of the 
convention committee. 

According to Richard I. Ammon, 
executive secretary of the group, 
many rooms reserved for the conven- 
tion in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
have already been reserved. Altogeth- 
er, over 200 rooms have been blocked 
off in the convention hotel and the 
Berkshire, directly across the street. 
Eastern feed men who plan to attend 
this meeting are urged to make ho- 
tel reservations early. 
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MEMORIAL DEDICATION 

NEW YORK—A plaque and set of 
chimes were dedicated June 23 at St. 
Christophers School in Dobbs Ferry 
to the memory of the late Ralph D. 
Ward, former president of Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., and of the American 
Bakers Assn. Mr. Ward had a very 
active interest in the welfare of St. 
Christopher's and also _ interested 
many of his friends in it. About 100 
of them, from within and without 
the industries, were present for the 
dedication and the buffet supper, 
served by the older girls of the school 
which followed 





——“BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICE IN BALTIMORE 
BALTIMORE—H. H. Pike & Co., 
Inc.. New York City, has opened a 
Baltimore office for distribution of 
packaged shortening and edible oils 
produced by Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Buffalo. The office is located at 

18 ©. Lexington St. 
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K. C. FEED CLUB PLANS 
FAMILY OUTING JULY 15 


KANSAS CITY—Plans are com- 
pleted for the July outing of the 
Kansas City Feed Club, which will 
take place July 15 at Quivera Coun- 
try Club, Lake Quivera, Kansas, just 
west of Kansas City. 

Melvin P. Miller, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., chairman of the committee in 
charge of the outing, emphasized that 
the event was to be a family affair, 
with members urged to bring wives 
and children for the afternoon and 
evening events. 

The program includes golf, boating, 
swimming, horse shoes and a softball 
game. Golf will begin at 12:30 p.m. 
and for golfers whose families prefer 
to reach the party later in the aft- 
ernoon, arrangements will be made 
for transportation. A picnic supper 
featuring barbecued beef and fried 
chicken will be served at 6 p.m. 

Reservations should be made with 
the club president, Henry W. Meyer- 
hoff, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 
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EXPORTS DOWN 15% 

NEWARK, DEL.—U. S. 1952 agri- 
cultural exports dropped 15% from 
1951, reports the Delaware Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. The three 
leading agricultural exports in 1952 
were wheat and wheat flour, cotton 
and leaf tobacco. Lower exports are 
due to better crops in the rest of the 
world, trade restrictions and lack of 
U.S. dollars in other countries to buy 
our exports. 
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FINED BY FDA 

WASHINGTON—A grocery firm in 
Granite City, Ill., was recently fined 
$500 and court costs under the fed- 
eral Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act for 
producing bread containing insect 
and rodent filth, being prepared un- 
der insanitary conditions, and being 
deficient in thiamine, riboflavin, nia- 
cin and iron. Two Brooklyn bakers 
were fined $2,000 and placed on proba- 
tion for 18 months for producing 
bread deficient in vitamin B:. 
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United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending June 
1953, and June 29, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 


Canadian 


—American ---in bond— 
June June June June 
27, 29, 27, 29 

1953 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat 2 4 139 6,020 
FOE naw ican “os 
Oats x9 3,884 
Rye 63 170 
Rarley 26 





Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 


afloat in Canadian markets June 27 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, 0000's omitted): corn, 
264 (2,931), bu.; barley, 36 (72) 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, June 26, 1953 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Boston . 155 . 
Buffalo 264 BS5 
Afloat x9 
Chicago 440 
Duluth iS 265 
Baltimore 70 
Lakes . 13¢ 
Fotal ... 459 389 $63 101 
Previous week 59 120 St 79 





RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin- 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out- 
side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 


and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 
June June June July 
13 20 27 3 
Five mills .... 25,777 28,111 30,127 *23,004 


*Four mills or less. 
vious week 


tRevised from pre- 
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“113 ~cac aw —_ thas 9¢ .- oe . t—- pm . 
« an estimated 20.2 million bushels Producer prices for hard red wheat $2.61 bu., the same price as is 
tock Market Picture were harvested. are the equivalent of $2.61 bu., fine charged for domestic wheat of simi- 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied In addition to the increased out- white wheat $2 52 bu., and barrigon lar quality. rhe maintenance of the 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- turn, the wheat is above average $2.20 bu. To facilitate payments to existing price for imported wheat 
Ene ane ie See Se eye quality. Another favorable factor in growers the government will pay has been announced despite the pro- 
(formerly th N ; < : » ; ’ . : . . Imeorance Pan “ 2 
ormerly the New tot Curb ae the present situation is that the 80% of the value of the grain as posed increase from $1.80 bu. to 
High Low << — current crop includes only about 20% soon as it enters storage, on the $2.05 bu. under the proposed new 
— o- - , . > ore ; ears 
27, as much soft white barrigon wheat basis of warehouse certificates. The wheat agreement. 
1963 1953 1938 as was produced last season. This remainder will be paid when the ——read is THE STAFF OF LiFe —— 
-+ ny no at i om > formerly presented the millers with grain is shipped. Though millers may DOBBIN GOING STRONG 
z : 56% < 50! < . . . , mL. , . . y 
Pid. $3.25 112 56% 100% 100% a serious problem when 25% of do- buy wheat either directly from grow- NEWARK, DEL.-Work animals 
abn oo a 3° =" oa mestically-grown wheat was of too ers or from the governmental agen- still outrank machines on the world’s 
-D- o. j 35 36036: , ; 5 
Borden 58M BI 54% 3% low quality to make good bread flour. cy, the government is encouraging farms, according to the I lelaware Ag- 
er basa = a a” = Imports of wheat for the first quar- them to purchase wheat from the ricultural Extension Service. More 
Pid. $5.50 Py 91 91% 921 ter of 1953 amounted to about 2.5 growers. They may thus avoid pay- than 85% of the total draft power 
ae a ee Oe. Rta million bushels, all from the U.S. ment of an additional interest fee. used in farming operations is still 
Cream of Wheat 2¢ 25 26 26 Guaranteed prices for the 1953 do- Imported wheat is still to be sup- prov ided by work animals, says the 
~~" a o.oo mestic crop are the same as in 1952. __ plied to millers at the equivalent of | Food and Agriculture Organization 
. PFO" > 7 - 
Gen. Baking Co. ; a 13% 
Pfd. $8 A 
Gen. Foods Corp. 


meet 4 GREATEST DONUT CAMPAIGN 


Pfd. $3.56 


a RE RT ANNOW 77 L-1(1.¢ 4A 


. 

Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Pfd. $6 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 2 y “ H i 
a er Se For the past 24 years, Donut Month, organized and di- 
vita. 8130 6 fy BING rected by DCA has spearheaded the annual increase in 
Esterling rug , 33 : K : i i 
Pea. $3.50 lois us donut sales for the bakery industry. Now, on this Silver 
Sunsh, isc., Ine. 70% 56 BY, GRE : . . . . . 
United Biseait oe Jubilee, the most powerful drive in history is being 
o merica 37 298 35 348 : i 

Pid. $4.50 109 101 102 launched to give your donut sales another big boost. 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34% 245 27 

Pfd. $3.50 100% &9 90 


Ward’ Baking Co.. 25° 18% 2: A The dairy and bakery industries again join hands to pro- 
"fd. $5.56 116% 98 100 


Bid mote the delicious, nutritious team, Donuts and Milk. 
* olorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13% 4 
‘aa sans Big things ahead. Dynamic, full colored National Maga- 


*Standard Milling Co. 9% 


zine advertising . . . Big name television—great stars— 
+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- “ar ° . 
icals Ine. powerful publicity in newspapers, magazines, newsreels, 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded July 3: on TV, radio. 
— . Bid Asked [4 

athaws sake ae x s . ee 

mg y Be my gy - 11% And, the greatest array of tie up merchandising tools are 

<del ™ : ready for your tailor made and local campaign. 
York, $5 Pid. . 100% 102% 

MNew York, $8 PLdr..... 135139 To get your boost in donut sales, mail in the coupon 
Omar, Ine. 19 19% j i 
ge i ae now, and complete details will be sent you promptly. 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108%, rv 
Ward Bak. Co., Warrants sag 


rc 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close 
June 
19, 
1953 1953 
Canada Bread 3.50 *.90 
Pid. B 51 
Can. Food Prod. 
Pfd. 
Catelli Food, A 
B 


ww 


weo 


wSonbrecaunes 


Consol, Bakeries 
Federal Grain , 
General Bakeries 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Pid. . ‘ 
Ogilvie Fiour 
Pfd. 
United Grain, A 
Weston, George q 26% ation 
Pid. 442% . 96 91% 9 Vi F P we ovghnw’ Corpor rican 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks : é . a, ond A tory te 
not traded: ; , joint PY iry + & Milk $ 
Bid re on : Dor eet on 
Can. Bakeries 11 12 A : ‘ i ca, |. to in new 
Federal Grain, Pfd. 25% 4 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 81, 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138 
McCabe Grain, A 11% 
McCabe Grain, B 
Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Standard Brands 


ov sell 
im enjoy ‘ 
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DOUGHNUT CORPORATION of AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 


MEXICAN CROP FORECAST J Gentlemen ee ta Pas i 
d Please sen me full information on how c 
ABOVE 1952 PRODUCTION ; } in with DCA's Big Fall Donut Drive 
WASHINGTON—The wheat har- 
vest now nearing completion in Mex- Canadian Office: Name of Individual 
ico is tentatively estimated at about CANADIAN DOUGHNUT CO., LTD. co 
18.5 million bushels, a million bushels 579 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Canada TODAY!) Nome of Compony 
above the 1952 crop, according to the — 
American Embassy. A crop that size DOUGHNUT CORPORATION of AMERICA 


would be above average though not 393 Seventh Avenue + New York 16, N. Y City 
up to the high level of 1950 when ‘ 
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Dental Caries and the Baking Industry 


By Dr. L. S. Fosdick 


Chemistry Department, Northwestern University Dental School 


The baking industry is subject to 
criticism from time to time because 
it is thought by many that the prod- 
ucts of this industry may cause den- 
tal caries or tooth decay. 


It has frequently been said that re- 
fined flour and the products thereof 
are among the prime factors asso- 
ciated with this most prevalent dis- 
ease of man. Because of this it has 
been advocated that we get back to 
the good old days when papa would 
take a sack of grain to the miller and 
have it ground into a powder, thus 
retaining all of the minerals, vita- 
mins, and other food essentials that 
are so good for the health of hu- 
mans, animals, insects and other 
forms of life. 

Under these conditions, if papa did 
not have too much ground at once, it 
could be used up before the maggots 
and other animal life associated with 
the whole grain flour could propagate 
to an obnoxious extent. 

This practice was excellent before 
man started to live in large cities and 
before chemists and the like began to 
isolate and synthesize the auxiliary 
food essentials. It was found that 
modern life required stable food, in- 
cluding flour. It was found that vari- 
ous foods could be preserved by can- 
ning, drying or freezing. Others, such 
as flour, could be preserved by re- 
moving some of the more unstable 
constituents. Furthermore, it was 
found that a product of more pleasing 
appearance could be prepared by 
bleaching and by certain practices of 
the milling art. 

Thus, although modern flour does 
not contain all of the nutritive fac- 
tors that are present in the whole 
grain, it can be stored to insure ade- 
quate distribution and to tide us over 
famine. It is also pleasing to the eye, 
it has desirable physical properties 
advantageous to the bakers, and 
many of the food essentials that were 
removed in the milling process can 
be restored to the finished product. 

Another factor of present-day liv- 
ing is that during the evolution of 
the present stable foods the ‘‘taste”’ 
of the people has changed to the point 
that few people will eat whole grain 
products. The present-day taste is 
such that, even though whole. grain 
bread is available, the most popular 
bread is the soft white product of 
highly refined flour. 

It is true that back in the days of 
whole grain flour dental caries was a 
minor problem and that as life be- 
came more complicated this disease 
has become more common, It is also 
true that as life became more in- 
volved and as flour became whiter 
dental scientists also became more 
active and the real causes of dental 
diseases were intensively  investi- 
gated. Today this science, at least 
among research workers, has enabled 
us to explain the general causes and 
the mechanism of dental caries. Fur- 
thermore, even though many of the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
given by Dr. L. S. Fosdick, chemistry 
department, Northwestern University 
Dental School, before a dinner meet- 
ing of the Inter-Industry Conference 
on Consumer Relations earlier this 
year. The conference was sponsored 
by the Consumer Service Department 
of the American Institute of Baking. 








details associated with the disease 
are not as yet understood, a great 
many of them are, so it is quite pos- 
sible to determine in general the 
impact of bakers’ goods on dental 
caries. 

Perhaps if the mechanism of dental 
caries is described we can demon- 
strate the relative effects of the vari- 
ous foods on dental caries. 


Dental caries is probably the most 
prevalent disease of civilized man, 
with the possible exception of the 
common cold. Unlike the common 
cold, however, it is not like any other 
disease, and the effects of a cold are 
immediate and soon forgotten. In the 
case of dental caries, one is not aware 
of it until after the damage is done, 
the disease is never fatal, and the 
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effects of the disease persist through- 
out the entire life of the individual. 

Man has probably always been sub- 
ject to dental caries, as the teeth of 
prehistoric and ancient man indicate, 
but until modern times carious lesions 
have been few and have been pri- 
marily of the occlusal pits and fissure 
variety. As civilization has progressed 
so has this disease, and even now only 
in the most highly organized societies 
have dental caries become a major 
health and economic hazard. 

In 1949 a conference at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, charged with de- 
termining the factors that have been 
definitely proven concerning the cari- 
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ous process, concluded among other 
things the following: 

Dental caries is a disease of the 
calcified tissues of the teeth. It is 
caused by acids resulting from the 
action of micro-organisms on carbo- 
hydrates, is characterized by a decal- 
cification of the inorganic portion and 
is accompanied or followed by a dis- 
integration of the organic substance 
of the tooth. The lesions of the disease 
predominantly occur in particular re- 
gions of the tooth, and their type is 
determined by the morphologic na- 
ture of the tissue in which they ap- 
pear. 

The acids involved in the caries 
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process are derived from carbohy- 
drate substances after they have been 
acted on by microbial enzymes. The 
enzymes have their origin from the 
microbial flora which has an enzyme 
system capable of breaking down car- 
bohydrates to acids. Any micro-or- 
ganism or combination of micro-or- 
ganisms which is capable of maintain- 
ing an acid potential sufficient to 
decalcify enamel is capable of initiat- 
ing dental decay. 


Added Proof 


Since this conference, further inves- 
tigations have tended to strengthen 
these conclusions and add more in- 


formation which would tend to fur- 
ther differentiate the carbohydrates 
that are the most cariogenic. 

It may be well to simplify and 
amplify the conclusions of this con- 
ference in order to explain the effects 
of bakers’ goods on this disease. 

The outer portion of the teeth, at 
least the portion protruding from the 
bone and gums, consists primarily of 
a hard, dense calcium phosphate. It 
is very dense and hard, and is inde- 
structible to most substances likely 
to be present in the mouth. It will, 
however, dissolve in weak acids, such 
as orange juice, lemon juice, grape- 


fruit juice, sauerkraut or vinegar. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’s 


now-famous 16-page color 
feature on the many deli- 
cious ways your customers 
can serve your breads. It be- 
gan with the March feature 
and now you can really... 
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forceful new promotion—it’s loaded 
with sales opportunities! 


WANT PROOF? Remember Good 
Housekeeping’s 1950 “Sandwich Manu- 
al’? And the 1951 “Barbecue Cookbook’”’? 
Fleischmann Merchandising Plans helped 
bakers everywhere build profits from 
these popular promotions. 


NOW, the 1953 Good Housekeeping fea- 
ture opens up still more ways to convince 
your customers they zeed more bread... 
they'll enjoy more bread .. . they’ll find 
it easy to use more bread new ways. 
Fleischmann’s Merchandising Plan tells 
you how to make this a highly profitable 
year ’round promotion too! 





SUILD on this 


fabulous $158,000 worth 

of free bread promotion 
with the comprehensive 
Fleischmann Merchandising 
Plan, now offered without 
charge through coupon or 
your Fleischmann Man. 








ACT TODAY to get the most benefit out 
of this great new sales opportunity. Send 
the coupon below for your free merchan- 
dising plan. Begin telling your customers 
to begin with your bread NOW! 


FREE MERCHANDISING PLAN 


Fleischmann Sales Promotion 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Rush my “Begin with Bread” 
merchandising plan! 
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The enamel] is ordinarily covered by 
an organic coating called the dental 
plaque. 

This plaque is always found on the 
surfaces of the teeth which cannot be 
readily cleansed, and it is found on 
all of the surfaces of the, teeth if 
they are not cleansed by oral hygiene 
procedures or by the action of the 
cheeks and tongue. This plaque con- 
sists primarily of living and dead 
micro-organisms and other protein 
derived from the food or saliva. The 
carious lesion always occurs under 
these plaques. The type of micro- 
organisms that live in the plaques 
determines to a large extent whether 
or not a carious lesion will develop. 
If the plaque contains large quanti- 
ties of acidogenic organisms then 
carious lesions are likely to form un- 
der it. 

The type of micro-organism that 
lives in the plaque is a personal mat- 
ter and is a function of what the or- 
ganisms are fed. They do not live 
there for the specific purpose of bor- 
ing holes in the teeth, they are not 
mad at you and they do not drill holes 
for spite. They live there because 
they like it there. It is always warm 
and cozy, they find excellent shelter, 
and the best part of all is that they 
are fed regularly. In fact, if you eat 
what they like they will stick with 
you, but if you do not give them what 
they like they will move on to greener 
pastures. The acidogenic variety likes 
nothing better than sugar. They are 
not particularly interested in protein 
and they get plenty of this essential 
food from the saliva anyway. 

Starch 

They are not particularly interested 
in starch because most of them can- 
not utilize starches very well unless 
the saliva first changes the starches 
to fermentable sugars. This is usually 
quite a slow process and the organ- 
isms like “quick energy.” About the 
only food they really like is sugar, 
and if you eat sugar in the form of 
cake frosting, sweet cookies, candy 
or even milk or orange juice, they 
will like you and stay with you. 

If you refrain from these choice 
tidbits and eat nothing but protein 
and fat, you will have no acidogenic 
bacteria in your teeth and you will 
develop no carious lesions. If you eat 
starches as well, the organisms may 
tolerate you but in most cases they 
utilize starches so slowly that the 
acids formed can be readily neutral- 
ized by the saliva. On the other hand, 
if you eat sugar or products contain- 
ing large quantities of sugar, they 
will love you. It is not their fault that 
they are inefficient and can metabo- 
lize sugars only to pyruvic and lactic 
acids—the acids that attack the teeth 
and form carious lesions. 

Acid Foods 

It would seem that nature has an- 
ticipated that man would eat acid 
foods and foods that could readily be 
converted into acids by microbial ac- 
tion. The normal mouth environment 
is especially designed to neutralize 
relatively large quantities of acid. 
The teeth as well as all other sur- 
faces of the mouth are constantly 
bathed with saliva. This fluid will nor- 
mally neutralize large quantities of 
acid. Furthermore, the act of masti- 
cation will normally cause an_ in- 
creased flow of this fluid and simul- 
taneously the acid neutralizing power 
will also increase. This is particularly 
true with acid foods such as orange 
juice or sauerkraut. 

Unfortunately there are some in- 
dividuals who have very little saliva. 
There are cases on record where a 
congenital absence of the salivary 
glands precludes the possibility of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ABOUT 


FORMOSA — Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., came back from 
Formosa recently with a vast accumu- 
lation of information of many kinds, 
most of it for the special attention 
and benefit of the U.S. Government. 
He went there as one of 11 business- 
men chosen by President Eisenhower 
to head teams assigned to as many 
foreign countries to investigate con- 
ditions and study the operations of 
the Mutual Security Administration. 
He has spoken to many groups 
throughout the U.S. since his re- 
turn, and his observations have been 
widely published in the news columns 
of the general press. Some of these 
observations have appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller. Others are con- 
tained in an extended report on 
Formosa and the Far East now avail- 
able to the press. The following para- 
graphs are from this report. 

The basic fact in the economic 
situation in Formosa is that an area 
of the size of the states of Vermont 
and Connecticut, with only one-fourth 
of its area cultivatable, is called upon 
to support a population of almost 
seven million original inhabitants, a 
refugee population from the -China 
mainland of about two million addi- 
tional persons, and two levels of gov- 
ernment, national and provincial. In 
addition, its economy is called upon to 
support an armed force numbering up 
to 600,000 men, and to procure equip- 
ment and erect installations that are 
essential to the success of the pres- 
ent military program. 

This cannot be done without out- 
side aid. The economy of the island 
could readily support, with a good 
standard of living, its civil popula- 
tion. It cannot, in addition, pay, feed, 
clothe and house this large number 
of troops and build up the installa- 
tions needed in the present effort to 
create an effective military force out 
of the troops now living there. Efforts 
to do this require expenditures great- 
er than can be met by revenues avail- 
able to the Chinese National Govern- 
ment. 

Accordingly, there results a deficit, 
both in the internal budget and in 
the balance of international pay- 
ments. The American aid program is 
designed to make up this deficit. Since 
the deficit is the result of necessary 
expenditures for military purposes, 
the economic aid program is devoted 
almost entirely to the support of the 
military effort 


@A_ Balanced Budget is essential 
to economic stability on Formosa. 
Public borrowing to make up deficits 
is impossible to any considerable ex- 
tent, since funds on which the gov- 
ernment can draw for such purposes 
are extremely limited. The alternative 
of resorting to the printing press 
would lead directly to inflation. Con- 
siderable progress has been achieved 
during the past three years in cutting 
down deficits. American aid has been 
an important factor in this achieve- 
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ment, but vigorous tax collection ef- 
forts of the National Government 
also have been very important. The 
people of Formosa now carry a heavy 
tax burden which can hardly be in- 
creased. 

“The second major economic prob- 
lem is the deficit in foreign exchange 
which arises because the amount re- 
ceived from exports is insufficient to 
obtain the commodities that the is- 
land has to import, including military 
items imported by the National 
Chinese Government itself. Through 
increased exports, especially sugar, 
rice and other agricultural products, 
the foreign exchange earned by For- 
mosa has increased almost three and 
a third times in the three years from 
1949-1952. This amount, however, can- 
not cover the needed amounts of such 
supplies as fertilizer, soybeans, petro- 
leum products, and cotton, as well as 
machinery and parts for the devel- 
opment of industry. (American air- 
men effectively bombed Formosan in- 
dustrial plants during World War II 
when Formosa was a_ Japanese 
colony.) 

Since the Chinese National Govern- 
ment itself has no other resources 
on which it can draw for these pur- 
chases, the deficit must be made up 
by outside aid or by private invest- 
ment. The reasons why private com- 
panies have not made private invest- 
ments on Formosa are: 

1. Fear of possible war damage to 
their plants—that is, damage 
from attack by the Communists 
on the Chinese Mainland, and 

2. Fear of possible interference by 
the National Government of the 
Republic of China. 

As an incentive to attract American 
private business to Formosa, compen- 
sation for loss from war damage 
should be guaranteed by the USS. 
Government. In June 1952, the MSA 
Industrial Guaranty Program, which 
guarantees American investors 
against inability to convert foreign 
currency receipts and against loss 
from expropriation or confiscation, 
was made applicable to Formosa. 











As a result of the combined effects 
of National Chinese Government ac- 
tion and U.S. aid, a substantial meas- 
ure of economic stability was achieved 
during 1952. This was evidenced in 
a nearly balanced budget and in a 
slight decline in price levels and ex- 
change rates. 


@ Danger of Inflation — There is 
danger that there may again be in- 
flation on the island, largely because 
of this year’s sugar crisis, induced 
by an unusually large crop in For- 
mosa and large cropsein many other 
major sugar-producing countries, 
which made it difficult for Formosa 
to market its crop. Recently 250,000 
tons of sugar were sold to Japan, 
after a long period of negotiation, 
for $35 a ton less than the price 
originally asked. It is estimated that 
Formosa will have nearly 800,000 
tons of sugar available for export 
this year. 

The government also found it dif- 
ficult to collect rice needed for in- 
ternal use and for export. A profit 
is usually made by the government in 
its handling of rice and sugar. This 
profit may be reduced drastically 
and any reduction will be reflected 
in the budget. 

This situation permits no rosy view 
of the economic situation to be ex- 
pected in Formosa during the forth- 
coming year. Even at best, it ap- 
pears likely that economic stability 
during the next fiscal year can be 
continued only if economic aid is 
maintained at a fairly high level. 


@® Land Reform Program — In For- 
mosa, as in most of Asia, there are 
too many farmers and not enough 
land. Every bit of land which can be 
cultivated is used. Most farmers are 
tenants and rents are high. 

A land reform program of “Land to 
the Tiller” is proceeding in three 
Steps: 

1.The tenant farmer now pays a 
maximum of 37.5% of the main crop 
in rent instead of the former 55%. 

2.Plans are almost completed, so 
that the 162,500 acres of public land 
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—17% of all rented land—is being 
sold by Government agencies and en- 
terprises for purchase by tenant 
farmers. 

3. Private ownership of land will 
be limited to approximately 7 acres. 
The Government purposes to pur- 
chase about 430,000 acres, out of 
some 615,000 acres of land now held 
by landlords, and resell it to tenants 
and farm laborers. It is planned to 
compensate landlords with bonds 
payable in farm products and with 
shares in public corporations. 
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Crescent rolls originated at the 
siege of Vienna, when a baker saved 
the city from the Turks. 


The objective of agriculture 
is to provide consumers with 
high quality food and fiber at 
reasonable prices, improve the 
productivity of basic land re- 
sources, and contribute to high- 
er levels of human nutrition and 
of living. The reward for these 
contributions must be an income 
that will provide the opportu- 
nity for a constantly rising level 
of living for farm people fairly 
related to that of other large 
productive groups of the nation. 
— Ezra Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Cheese cake was baked in ancient 
Greece. 
eee 


THRESHING TIME 


Great-uncle Zeke roused up to say: 

“‘Wheat’s better now than in my day.” 

He let the smooth plump kernels slip 

From hand to hand, until his grip 

Relaxed, and down the snowy spread 

A golden stream of kernels sped 

To make a tapestry of gold 

For failing ,sight, and hands grown 
cold. 


How good, we thought, he died aware 

That work and knowledge, time and 
prayer 

Had conquered blights he once had 
known 

That wrecked the fields his hands 
had sown; 

That he had seen how younger hands 

Now raised a wheat whose goodly 
stands 

Wave in a tribute, proud and vast, 

To pioneers of days long past. 


Before the burial hour drew near, 

We laid across his plain, dark bier, 

A sheaf of golden wheat. We knew 

He’d done his best, O sturdy, true 

Old pioneer, so sure that grain 

Was man’s concern, and God’s do- 
main; 

Who swung his sickle, proud and 
glad 

To do his best with what he had. 


Sadie Fuller Seagrave 
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WHILE THE CAT’S AWAY THE 
MICE DO PLAY 


S MIGHT have been expected, the voluntary 
A or educational phases of the grain sanitation 
program appear to have lapsed into innocuous 
desuetude since the regulations of the Food and 
Drug Administration related to insect and rodent 
contamination were set aside. Two months have 
gone by since it was announced by the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that a committee would be 
appointed to survey the problems growing out of 
the political impasse reached by the grain sanita- 
tion movement, but no such committee has been 
set up. 

So now the mice do play, and the insect eats 
merrily away. 

Noting this entirely logical situation, the Mil- 
lers National Federation has gone into action. A 
federation committee on grain sanitation policy 
has been appointed. Details concerning it appear 
in a news column. The committee’s first action was 
to call for immediate appointment of the promised 
government committee and to make clear to of- 
ficialdom the position of the flour milling industry. 
Emphasis is given to the fact that the millers’ 
committee “feels strongly that there was and is 
no good reason for postponement of the sanitation 
program as it related to rodent contamination,” 
and an urgent demand is made for reestablishment 
of regulations. 

The committee puts on record the view ex- 
pressed by milling leaders at the 1953 convention 
of the federation that the proposed study com- 
mittee was overweighted with representatives of 
the grain trade. To rectify this it is declared as 
the federation’s opinion that the membership of 
the study committee should include equal repre- 
sentation, in numbers, of the flour milling industry 
and the grain handling industry. The request is 
one that Secretaries Hobby and Benson doubtless 
will be inclined to consider sympathetically. 

Perhaps there is somewhat less occasion to ex- 
pect that out of the present agricultural turmoils 
and conditions of calamity there will be any 
speedily effective resumption of attempts at sani- 
tary regulation. At any rate, if there was any 
previous doubt in government as to the position of 
the flour industry in this vexed matter it should 
be definitely removed by the appointment of the 
federation’s vigilante committee and by the clear 
statement of milling industry policy. 








INCREASED RATES NO REMEDY 


OT long ago there appeared on this page 
N some comment on ““The Postal Deficit Prob- 
lem.” It was considered appropriate here because, 
along with advertisers in the vast segments of 
business and industry who are large users of postal 
service, publishers have a vital interest in the 
matter. They are not concerned so much with 
keeping rates down—though proposed increases 
in many cases would be financially destructive to 
the periodical publishing business-—as they are 
with settlement once and for all of the question 
of policy which lies at the root of the whole prob- 
lem. Is the Postoffice a business or is it a service 
to all the people, some part of which should be 
charged to the whole public, just as is done in the 
case of all the many other government services- 
in particular the enormous services rendered to 
agriculture, commerce and labor? 

When he saw the comment, Rep. Harold C. 
Hagen of Minnesota, a thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic member of the House Committee on Post- 
office and Civil Service, paid us the compliment of 
having it reprinted in the Congressional Record, 
in the hope, presumably, that it would prove help- 
ful to his colleagues, now engaged in consideration 
of legislation designed to effect material increases 
in postal rates, including second class (publication) 
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rates which already are on a 30% escalator. Ex- 
tending his remarks to the House, when permis- 
sion was asked to reprint the editorial in the 
Record, Mr. Hagen said: 

“Mr. Speaker, every citizen of our country is 
either a user or a beneficiary of the great U. S. 
postal system, perhaps the largest and also one of 
the most efficient in the world. 

“Even though it has a great reputation for fine 
service, its efficiency and its service have de- 
teriorated somewhat in the past few years. 

“The morale of its more than 500,000 loyal em- 
ployees, the efficiency of the department and the 
service to the people can be improved. That is the 
present task of the Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield and his outstanding group of assis- 
tants. I have confidence that he and his associates 
will do a fine job in administering perhaps the 
greatest business in the world giving the even bet- 
ter postal service to the American people. 

“However, the answer to improved morale, 
greater efficiency, better service, and lower deficits 
certainly cannot be found in the proposal that all 
rates arbitrarily be increased. As a matter of fact, 
if the rates are increased in some categories the 
volume and the revenue of the department will 
greatly decrease and even a larger deficit may 
develop.” 

The postal deficit problem is by no means so 
simple as to be considered remediable by merely 
raising rates. It involves economies of operation 
that have been repeatedly suggested but never at- 
tempted. It involves methods of bookkeeping in 
distributing costs over the various mail classifica- 
tions and services. Above all, it involves the whole 
philosophy of postal service. 

Actually, though no declaration of policy has 
ever been made, the Postoffice has always been 
operated primarily as a service and not as a busi- 
ness. The service is performed by the government 
at a nominal charge in the interest of the people 
as a whole and regardless of the expense of han- 
dling an individual piece of mail. If this principle 
is to be abandoned, the whole of our society and 
the entire economy will be confronted with a 
change of philosophy charged with profound impli- 
cations and readjustments. The public, therefore, 
deserves no such temporizing as a punitive and 
essentially arbitrary change in rates. There should 
be a statement of policy first—then let the rates 
be what they must. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SURPLUS INHERITANCE 


HEN the present administration came into 
W otic: it fell heir to vast surpluses of agri- 
cultural commodities, either as government-owned 
stocks or in the form of prospective national sup- 
plies. This bad-luck inheritance now calls for the 
unpopular medicines of monetary loss to the tax- 
payer or drastic controls upon the producer. 

Gazing upon the formidable surplus spectacle 
confronting him, Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
speaks of the stocks of surplus commodities ac- 
quired through the various programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture during the past five years 
as “fantastic.” Is this, he asks, agriculture’s gov- 
ernment-planned road to the promised land? 

The bad luck of the present administration is 
in sharp contrast with the good luck of the pre- 
vious one. World War II and the Korean emerg- 
ency deferred the evil day of reckoning that was 
bound to overtake the agricultural help programs 











of the past two decades. The programs seemed 
to be working, but the impression was false. The 
problem of farm prosperity and price stability was 
not solved, and the failure of the farm programs 
would have become apparent long ago had this 
not been concealed by the extraordinary circum- 
stances of hot war and the cold-war peace. 

“It is perfectly obvious,” Mr. Benson reminds 
us, “that price supports which raise the cost of 
farm commodities above the level of demand do 
not lead to consumption of abundance but to con- 
trols—-they do not lead to eating up but to storing 
up. And we really have but two alternatives--we 
must either eat up or store up.” 

But Secretary Benson does not, of course, in- 
tend to tear up the futile farm programs. The ad- 
ministration is pledged to do what the law says it 
must, and in due course to substitute something 
better. Meantime, wheat bounces up and down in 
the market, demonstrating that save when world 
emergencies come to the rescue loan programs 
are ineffective in bringing prices up to support 
levels. And meantime, too, planting quotas are 
right around the corner with all the costs and 
inconveniences, the pains and penalties, that are 
always wrapped up in such a ponderous bureau- 
cratic interference as control of agricultural pro- 
duction. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lirfte—— 


I fear that the abnormal demands experienced 
in the last dozen years as a result of wars and 
emergencies have caused us to feel that our 
present farm programs are more adequate than 
they actually are. The truth is that we were 
headed for real trouble with our farm programs 
up to the time war broke out in Europe in 1939, 
By that time there already had been accumulated 
sizeable stocks of certain commodities acquired 
under these programs. And while the war caused 
these stocks to vanish and brought with it an 


abnormal demand for even greater production, 
the basic problems of relating production and 


demand still remained unsolved.—John H. Davis, 
Director of Commodity Marketing and Adjust- 
ment and President of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 
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THE WILL TO SPEND LESS 

O VOTERS really want less federal spend- 
| > There is a lot of disquieting evidence 
that not all of us do. Rep. Norris Cotton (R., N. H.) 
complained of this recently. He said: 

“We have reached that point in the session 
when the full impact of protests against appropria- 
tion cuts really hits us. It is at this point we al- 
ways begin to wonder whether folks really want 
economy, or only think they do.” 

Rep. Jensen (R., Iowa), expressing the same 
thought, stressed the heavy responsibility resting 
upon the members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in their efforts to hold federal spending to the 
minimum required to finance the essential func- 
tions of the federal government. He added that, 
until the people fully realize the dangers of deficit 
spending, there will be little letup in the demands 
of pressure groups for handouts from the federal 
treasury to support projects and programs that 
could and should be supported by private, state, or 
local organizations. 

Most members of Congress know very well that 
a continuation of excessive spending will further 
reduce the value of our incomes, our insurance, 
our pensions and our savings. Yet, any action taken 
by them to eliminate or reduce any of the present 
expensive federal programs is usually met by a 
storm of protests—and it is their responsibility to 
carry out the will of the people they represent. 

Things aren’t so bad in this respect as they 
were in the closing decade of the Great Gimme 
administration, but they are still bad enough. 
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Dental Caries 
(Continued from page 19) 
any saliva. Furthermore, X-ray or 


radium therapy for malignancies of 
the face may destroy the salivary 
glands. Under these circumstances 
even the slow production of acid from 
starch or bread cannot be tolerated 
and rampant dental caries always re- 
sults, even when the only source of 
acid may be starches from bread, 
vegetables and other starch foods. In 
general the acids which may be de- 
rived from starch foods, milk sugar 
and fruit juices can readily be neu- 
tralized by a normal flow of saliva. 
The surveys made among peoples in 
countries like Italy and China, where 
the staff of life is starch, bear testi- 
mony to this fact. These people have 
diets exceptionally high in starch, but 
very low free sugar, and have an ex- 
tremely low incidence of dental 
caries. Furthermore, about the only 
carious lesions found are the occlusal 
pit and fissure type, the type found in 
early man. Thus it would seem, from 
theoretical considerations as well as 
from actual observation, that starch 
such as is found in bread has very 
little influence on the carious process, 
except in the unfortunate few whose 
tooth anatomy is such that the saliva 
cannot bathe the surface or those in 
whom the saliva itself is not avail- 
able. 
What Causes Caries? 

If starch such as is found in breads 
has little bearing on our problem, 
what then will cause dental caries. 
We have described how fermentable 
sugars and starches will encourage 
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the acidogenic bacteria to inhabit the 
mouth and build their homes in the 
sheltered spots on the tooth surface. 
We have described how the saliva in 
a normal individual will neutralize 
any acids that are derived from 
starches and normally acid foods. We 
have also indicated how the acido- 
genic bacteria like fermentable sugars 
and how the metabolism of these 
sugars results in lactic and pyruvic 
acids. We have indicated how slowly 
acids are formed from starches. We 
have not indicated how rapidly acids 
are formed from sugars. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
time again that, when fermentable 
sugars (sucrose, glucose, and fruc- 
tose) are placed on the dental plaque, 
acids are formed in sufficient concen- 
tration to harm the teeth in a matter 
of minutes. In caries-active spots the 
action is extremely rapid—a matter 
of two or three minutes. In general, 
the maximum acidity is reached in 
about ten to fifteen minutes, and a 
potential sufficient to harm the teeth 
may persist for from thirty to ninety 
minutes. Thus, every time a caries- 
active individual eats a cake frost- 
ing, certain high sugar cookies, sugar 
rich candy, or just plain sugar, he 
has a thirty to ninety minute attack 
of dental caries. 


Action of Fruits 


If this is the case, why do not fresh 
fruits ordinarily cause dental caries? 
Man has been eating fruit as part of 
the diet since long before refined flour 
or refined sugar was available. There 
is reason to believe that fruits, acid 
foods and perhaps starches may cause 
the pit and fissure occlusal cavities 
like those observed in ancient man 
and the starch-eating people of Italy, 
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China and India. These foods cannot 
explain the prevalence of the disease 
as found in Australia, New Zealand, 
the Norse countries, England and the 
United States, where refined sugar is 
abundant and inexpensive. Oranges, 
grapefruit, peaches, grapes, plums, 
figs, dates and prunes all contain be- 
tween 10 and 15% sugar, the same 
sugar as is found in the sugar bowl. 
Why then do we place the onus of 
causing caries on sugar? Is not the 
fruit sugar the same as refined suc- 
rose? The answer is quite simple. 
Whether or not sugar will cause den- 
tal caries depends not only upon the 
bacterial flora of the mouth but also 
upon the concentration of the sugar. 
The exact harmful concentration has 
not as yet been ascertained and in all 
probability is variable, depending 
upon certain characteristics of the 
dental plaque. 


Nature’s Protection 


An intensive investigation of the 
dental plaque reveals that it has a re- 
markable buffering capacity. It can 
neutralize tremendous amounts of 
acid. Since it is so consistently pres- 
ent it is probably nature’s protection 
against acid foods suchasorange juice, 
lemon juice,sauerkraut and other acid 
foods. Any of the above is sufficiently 
acid to dissolve the teeth if the tooth 
surface is nude and free from plaque. 
The plaques were probably not in- 
tended to harbor acidogenic bacteria 
in such high concentrations. When 
acid foods are consumed only the sur- 
face of the plaque becomes acid. 
When dilute sugar solutions are con- 
sumed only the surface of the plaque 
becomes sweetened, and then acid. 
It is only when concentrated solu- 
tions are placed on the plaque that 
penetration is rapid, and acid is 
formed under the plaque. The rate 
of diffusion with the plaque is a 
function of the molecular concen- 
tration. Natural sugars, such as are 
found in fruit and fruit juices, are 
dilute and hence will not penetrate. 
Only in honey, dried fruits and re- 
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fined sugar can we obtain suffi- 


ciently high concentrations to be 
harmful. In addition, sugar is the 
only organic food useful to man 


with which it is physically possible 
to obtain solutions of high mole- 
cular concentrations or high diffu- 
sion pressures. Thus, if man would 
go back to the natural diet, dental 
caries would no longer be a health 
and economic hazard. This need 
only be true in regard to sugar solu- 
tions. The cariogenic portion of 
bakers’ goods is confined to those 
products which will produce con- 
centrated sugar solutions on the 
tooth surface. These would include 
cakes, cookies, pastries, and frost- 
ings of high sugar content. The 
bread and the variations of bread 
should be practically innocuous in 
normal people, regardless of whether 
they are made from whole wheat or 
refined flour. 


Dental Caries Is a Problem 


We have discussed how the pres- 
ence of sugar on the tooth surface is 
the prime etiological factor in dental 
caries. This knowledge is of little 
avail unless we can do something 
about it. The incidence of dental 
caries in this country is astounding. 
It has been said with authority that 
if all of the dentists in this country 
would cease to work on adults and 
devote all of their time to filling the 
new carious lesions in children they 
could not nearly keep up with the 
increment of new carious lesions. 
This sad state of affairs must not 
persist. It will only serve to increase 
the cry of angry parents to crusade 
pitch against sweets and sugar foods, 
and the harmless portion of the bak- 


ers’ products may be hurt in the 
scramble. Even though it is recog- 
nized by biochemists and those 


versed in nutrition that sugar is an 
inexpensive and valuable food, the 
effect of concentrated sugars on the 
teeth may cause a wave of opposi- 
tion to its use. The sugar industry 
should be complimented for produc- 
ing the cheapest and most abundant 
chemically pure organic compound, 
but they should be castigated for their 
lethargy in not recognizing and cor- 
recting the one basic fault. There are 
ways of preventing dental caries, and, 
from the theoretical aspects of the 
problem, there are ways of making 
even concentrated sugar solutions in- 
nocuous in regard to dental caries. 


Prevention 


The first and most obvious method 
of preventing dental caries is to 
eliminate sugars from the diet. This 
method has been tried in controlled 
experiments and in some cases be- 


cause of necessity. On an _ experi- 
mental basis in small population 
groups it works remarkably well. 


This method will never work in other 
than selected groups if refined sugar 
is available. People like sugar, and 
unless the caries problem becomes a 
personal health and economic prob- 
lem, people will eat refined sugar. 
Furthermore, by the time the per- 
sonal problem becomes acute the 
damage is done. In cases of this type 
people find hindsight far more effec 
tive than foresight. 

The literature is full of reports of 
the markedly different, and sugar- 
free, diets imposed upon prisoners 
during the past war; yet dental caries 
was decreased to a minimum among 
people forced to live and die on these 
diets. The peoples of war-torn Europe 
during the past war, where sugar was 
drastically curtailed and the diets 
certainly not improved, exhibited a 
drastic reduction in dental caries in- 
cidence. It is no simple coincidence 
that the dental caries rate has in- 
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Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1953 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 
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ONTARIO MILLERS’ MEETING — Byron Schwartz, 
Snider Flour Milling Co., Ltd., receives 80th birthday 
congratulations from Fred H. Dunsford, president of the 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Marys, Ont., and a 
director of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in the panel at 
the left. Mr. Schwartz has been in the milling industry 
for nearly 65 years and because his birthday coincided 
with the annual general meeting of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn., the members presented him with a cake. 
Pictured at the allied trades dinner, left to right: John 
L. Cavanagh, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and chairman 
of the Canadian Flour Export Committee; G. N. Vogel, 
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Department of Trade and Commerce, and Arthur Cooper, 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd., chairman. Bert Barnard, 
Maple Leaf Milling (»o., Ltd. (second from right), intro- 
duces the floor show at the dinner given by members 
of the allied trades to the Ontario association. Mr. Bar- 
nard has produced the show every year for 14 years. 
In the picture at the right, G. N. Vogel, chief, grain 
division of the Canadian government’s Department of 
Trade and Commerce, addresses association members at 
the annual meeting held in Toronto recently. The story 
and Mr. Vogel’s speech appeared on pages 22 and 18 of 
the June 23, issue of The Northwestern Miller. 





creased since the war when the sup- 
ply of sugar was restored. 

An experiment was reported, using 
rats as the test animal, which was 
very revealing. When rats are fed a 
diet consisting of 65% sugar fortified 
with all of the necessary food ele- 
ments, approximately 98% of the rats 
suffer rampant dental caries. When 
the same diet is fed by stomach tube 
not a single lesion will develop. One 
might conclude that if we should take 
our sugar by stomach tube the prob- 
lem will be solved. This, of course, 
could be modified so that we could 
swallow our cookies, cake and candy 
in gelatin capsules. It is predicted 
that this prevention measure will be 
even less popular than the elimina- 
tion of sugar from the diet. 


Practical Control 


A more practical method of control 
has been conclusively demonstrated. 
If we recall that the maximum acid 
potential on the tooth surface is pres- 
ent at ten to fifteen minutes after the 
ingestion of sugar, we should realize 
that it should be possible to prevent 
caries by washing the mouth before 
this interval has elapsed. This has 
been demonstrated in well-controlled 
experiments. It is at times rather 
awkward to rush from the dining 
table in order to brush the teeth. 
Furthermore, it may be embarrassing 
and at times poor etiquette to explain 
to the hostess that one should brush 
one’s teeth instead of lingering at the 
table for a time after a _ pleasant 
meal. However, one can finish the 
meal with a drink of water and per- 
mit the water to flow gently over the 
teeth without attracting too much at- 
tention. This, indeed, should be prac- 
tical and it will prevent many carious 
lesions, 

Résistance to Acids 


Another method of preventing den- 
tal caries, and perhaps the best at 
present, is to make the teeth more 
resistant to acids. This can be ac- 
complished by fluorides either ap- 
plied topically by the dentist or 
placed in the communal drinking 
water supply. There seems to be lit- 
tle logical reason why all city water 
supplies should not contain fluorides. 
At present, whether or not it should 
be done has become a political’ ques- 
tion rather than a scientific one, but 
on the basis of scientific evidence all 
communal water supplies should con- 
tain about 1 p.p.m. of fluoride ion. 

The most effective means of pre- 
venting dental caries from a theoreti- 
cal point of view has not as yet been 


perfected. This is not because of lack 
of effectiveness but because of the 
lack of means of application. It is 
known that the acids are formed un- 
der the influence of microbial en- 
zymes. The enzymes are known and 
the mechanism of acid formation has 
been quite thoroughly studied. There 
are literally hundreds of compounds 
available today that will block or in- 
hibit the enzyme action. In the pres- 
ence of these compounds, even when 
sugar and acidogenic bacteria are 
available, no acid can form. Such 
compounds as ammonia, urea, vita- 
min K, quaternary base detergents, 
and a host of others will effectively 
block the formation of acid from 
sugar. The main difficulty involved 
with the use of these compounds is 
that they must be present on the 
tooth surface or in the plaque before 
they can stop the action on the tooth 
surface. At present none of them will 
remain in place for any appreciable 
length of time, as they are washed 
from the mouth by the saliva. Much 
progress has been made in providing 
a mechanism for their retention in 
the mouth and it is to be anticipated 
that the endeavor will prove success- 
ful in the not too distant future. 
Even if retention is provided this 
alone will not be satisfactory for the 
mass control of dental caries. People 
must use it before it can be effective. 


Inhibitors 

By the use of enzyme inhibitors it 
is theoretically possible for people to 
“eat their cake and have it, too.” If 
an inhibitor could be found that has 
the proper physical and chemical 
properties it could be incorporated 
into sugar and hence render the 
sugar innocuous. This could be done 
at present except for a few details. 
One could use vitamin K if one did 
not object to the color and taste; it 
would dye the sugar yellow and would 
taste bitter. Other compounds would 
be suitable if they were not toxic, 
while still others would dye the 
sugar purple and have a terrible 
taste. Nevertheless, insofar as com- 
pounds have been found that have 
the prime requirement, it should be 
possible either to find or to synthe- 
size the ideal substance. Much prog- 
ress has been made in this endeavor, 
although the problem is most diffi- 
cult. Only research will provide the 
solution and perhaps in the foresee- 
able future success will be attained. 
In the meantime, the baking indus- 
try should derive some satisfaction 
from knowing that their main prod- 
uct—bread—is innocuous so far as 


tooth decay is concerned. Their cakes 
and cookies and pastries of high 
sugar content are harmful, but it is 
hoped that even here research will 
enable us to find a way to remove 
the one objection to these otherwise 
fine foods. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECORD CROWD ATTENDS 
NORTHWEST GOLF OUTING 


MINNEAPOLIS—A record number 
of golfers and fork wielders turned 
out for the fifth annual Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. golf out- 
ing June 22 at the Minneapolis Golf 
Club. One hundred thirteen members 
and guests took advantage of the 
sunny golf weather and 221 were 
present for dinner. 

Charles Johnson, McCabe Bros. Co., 
won the first golf prize with a low 
gross of 81. Close runners up were 
Earl Branson, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., and E. G. Schmidt, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., who both shot 82’s. The 
prize for low net went to Lou Perl- 
man, Minnesota Milling Co. Earl P. 
Warner was rewarded for the high 
gross score—139. About 170 golf and 
door prizes were distributed. 

James North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
was master of ceremonies. Richard 
Newsome, Newsome Commission Co., 
and Mr. North were co-chairmen of 
the committee in charge of the event. 
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NOMINATIONS UNDER WAY 
FOR ABA GOVERNORSHIPS 


CHICAGO—Members of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. have been requested 
to designate nominees to fill 26 mem- 
berships on the ABA board of gov- 
ernors. Terms of 22 regional and four 
branch governors expire in October. 
Those elected will serve terms rang- 
ing from one to three years. 

Forms for the nominations were 
sent to members June 19 by the ABA 
nominations and elections committee, 
Which is headed by Charles J. Regan, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago, 
Ii]. Other members of the committee 
are W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar, Inc., 
Omaha, Neb.; and E. C. Forks, Hol- 
sum Bakery Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

In a letter to members, the com- 
mittee pointed out that nominations 
must be received at ABA headquar- 
ters by July 15. The letter also stated 











that at the annual meeting of mem- 
bers held Oct. 20, 1952, the member- 
ship approved one additional gov- 
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ernor in each of the following re- 
gions: 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, and 17. 

They also approved the addition of 
two new regions, No. 23 to include 
Georgia and Florida, and No. 24 to 
include Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Region 7, which formerly 
included these states, is now made up 
of three states, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

Following is a list of governors 
whose terms expire: 

Region 1, Bruno Peterson, John J. 
Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Maine; 
Region 2, George H. Coppers, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y., 
and a vacancy created by the death 
of Ralph D. Ward; Region 4, John 
Hagy who resigned when he became 
a member of the allied trades; and 
S. P. Stallworth, Ertl Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Region 5, Lewis G. 
Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Region 7, R. H. 
Jennings, Jr., Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Region 8, A. E. 
Craig, Dayton Bread Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Region 10, Harold B. West, 
West Baking Co., Indianapolis; Re- 
gion 11, Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis.; Region 12, 
C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Region 16, Harry Alexan- 
der, Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City; Region 18, Jake Grasmick, 
Grand Island Baking Co., Grand 
Island, Neb.; Region 19, Frank Rush- 
ton, Rushton Baking Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas; Region 20, Arthur Vos, 
Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, 
Colo.; Wholesale Bread, Milton Peter- 
sen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; Multi-State, R. L. Naf- 
ziger, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Wholesale Cake, Wil- 
liam A. Hefler, who resigned when 
he became a member of the allied 
trades; and Biscuit and Cracker, 
H. L. Popp, Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

All ABA members are urged to 
nominate their choice for governors 
because of a recent change made in 
the by-laws covering nominations and 
elections of governors. This provides 
that three nominees receiving the 
greatest number of votes in each re- 
gion and branch, except wholesale 
bread, will become eligible for elec- 
tion to the ABA board of governors. 
In the case of the wholesale bread 
branch, the names of the five nom- 
inees receiving the largest number 
of votes will be placed on the election 
ballot. 
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NORTHWEST SHIPPERS 
TO MEET JULY 29-30 

BILLINGS, M ON T.—Representa- 
tives from four Northwest states will 
attend the 105th regular meeting of 
the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board at the Northern Hotel in Bill- 
ings, Mont., July 29-30. 

R. E. Dobbins, president, Dobbins- 
Taylor Co., Minneapolis, general] 
chairman of the board, will preside 
over the sessions which will have rep- 
resentation from Montana, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

L. H. Hines, vice president in charge 
of oil development for the Northern 
Pacific Railway, will address a 
luncheon meeting. Also scheduled to 
speak is R. E. Clark, manager of the 
closed car section, car service divi- 
sion, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington. 

The Billings Traffic Bureau is co- 
operating with the board on meeting 
arrangements and has scheduled 
special entertainment at one of the 
sessions. 

A special tour of Yellowstone Park 
following the meeting on July 31 and 
Aug. 1 has been arranged by the 
Northern Pacific 
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The Power of Men and Machines 








x * By x * 
A. R. Fleischmann 


Vice President and General Sales Manager. 


For a moment or two, let’s con- 
sider the three basic M’s in produc- 
tion: materials, machines and men. 

We'll all agree that all 3 M’s are 
necessary production factors. The 


Standard Brands. Inc. 


commercial production of bread and 
other bakery products today would 
be impossible without good mate- 
rials, such as flour, shortening and 
other essential ingredients. Also in 


this day and age of mechanization, 
machines such as your modern dough 
mixers, bread wrapping machines, 
ovens, etc., are also necessary. 

The power required to operate 
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DOWFUME EB-15 CAN STOP 
INFESTATION WHERE IT STARTS 


pow’s mill machinery and spot fumigant 
helps prevent insect build-up 


You can say “No Admittance” to insects by fumi- 
gating elevator legs and boots with Dowfume* 
EB-15, Dow's effective low vapor pressure spot 





Treating an elevator boot with Dowfume EB-15. Note: Operator has gas mask readily available. 


and machinery fumigant. This stops insects at 


the entry point from which infestation may 
spread throughout the milling system. 

Many mill sanitation experts recommend treating 
elevator legs and boots once each month with 
Dowfume EB-15. This residual fumigant evapo- 
rates slowly and is retained in the dead stock. 
where it can remain effective for 30 to 60 days 
after application. Dowfume EB-15 is applied to 


you can depend on 


land, Michigan. 


DOW FUMIGANTS 





elevator boots through hand-hole opening of slide 
spout, through slide in side of boot or through 
hole drilled in boot. 


For general space, vault, box car and tarpaulin 
fumigations—Dow Methyl Bromide works speed- 
ily but thoroughly—controls pests in all stages of 
development—aerates rapidly. Your fumigator 
has the facts. Ask him about Dowfume EB-15 and 
Dow Methyl Bromide. We will furnish his name 
on request. THE DOW 


CHEMICAL COMPANY. Mid- 
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these machines is spoken of as horse- 
power. Simply in terms of physical 
energy units a single horsepower is 
equal to many a single manpower. 
I don’t know how many, but I am 
sure that solely from the standpoint 
of physical power, it would take the 
combined strength of quite a few 
men to equal that of a single horse. 
But this is not important because, 
after all, the physical strength of 
a man is not a real measure of man- 
power. True manpower could better 
be defined in terms of skill, ingenu- 
ity and “know-how.” 

Yes, materials and machines are 
needed to produce bread—but it takes 
men to plant, harvest and mill the 
wheat and to process the milk, short- 
ening, and other necessary materials. 
It takes the inventive skill of men 
to design and build our machinery 
and it takes men to install, main- 
tain and operate these machines in 
the modern bakery. 

So in the final analysis the pow- 
er of men is the most essential fac- 
tor in production and often the most 
neglected. 


Human Engineering 


The maximum development of 
manpower is the greatest feat of 
engineering today—human engineer- 
ing. Materials, machines and _ pro- 
duction all depend on this one basic 
factor—human engineering. 

The dictionary defines “engineer- 
ing” as “the art and science by which 
sources of power are made useful.” 
From a broad point of view then, we 
are all engineers. It has also been 
rightly said that the human will to 
work is the most promising single 
source of power we enjoy. 

Fundamentally, the most efficient 
harnessing of manpower human 
power, is our big job, your job and 
mine. It is the cornerstone of any 
successful business. 

True enough, we live and will con- 
tinue to live in a machine age. It is 
the power of machines that has made 
this nation great but without man- 
power there would be no machines. 
Therefore, we come right back to 
manpower as the main spring which 
deserves our primary consideration. 
Difference Between Men, Machines 

In this connection we must first 
recognize the two fundamental dif- 
ferences between machines and men. 

First—a machine cannot think—a 
man can and does think. What a dif- 
ference. Second—two or 200 machines 
may be identical in every respect, 
but no two people are. People are 
human beings with minds, ambitions, 
and emotions. That is what makes 
understanding, handling and develop- 
ing people much more complicated, 
much more interesting and much 
more worth while. 


Fundamental Factors 
While the development of people 
and the getting of top efficiency from 
our manpower involves many factors 
it can be resolved into a few sim- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of a speech 
made by A. R. Fleischmann, vice 
president and general sales manager 
of Standard Brands, Inc., at a meet- 
ing of the Detroit Production Men’s 
Club. Associated with the baking 
industry for over 35 years, Mr. 
Fleischmann is a past president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry and past vice president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. He has made numerous con- 
tributions in the general field of per- 
sonnel relations and sales training. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Boesch of Truman, Minnesota do the fair with Mr. Northwest: 


soi i 
AGRicy, 


Listen to Cedric Adams’ News, Sunday, 12:30 on woc”d, 


“Cedric Adams showed us something new 


at the Minnesota State Fair last year” 


“Imagine seeing the fair with Cedric Adams ... that’s what happened 
to Mrs. Boesch and me when a Cargill representative introduced us to 
Cedric, you know, tells about 
12:30 on his WCCO news 


we made a visit to some of the creative 


Cedric at the Minnesota State Fair last year. 
Cargill products every Sunday at 
So. after our tour of the fair, 
processing plants which Cargill has in the Twin 
Cedric really showed us something new . + + + 


pil 

“This was the first real industrial lab most of us 
had ever seen. And we could see what it means to us 
farmers when creative processors invest in laboratories 
like this. looking for new and better 
ways to use our farm crops— and for improved products 


Here Cargill is 


that can be used on our farms, 


“We always though 


for our farms. 
broadcast. three-fourths of all ou 
Cities area. That's when tools and his 
them into something 


“What's in a box of dog food? 


prised to learn that a creative processor 


We were sure sur- 
like Cargill 
puis 21 different farm products into just one box of 
Nutrena Dog Food. Se a processed food like that means 
a steady, all-year-long demand for the numerous farm 


products that go into it 


they also do so much processing of our farm products 


but it certainly makes sense. 
know-how to take the 


that can be used or sold 


t of Cargill only as a grain firm. We never realized 
and make products 


Cedric explained how Creative Processing “eats up’ over 


r farm crops. We never thought of it just that way, 


Every processor has to risk his money, his 


‘raw materials’ we grow and make 


“We watched Cedric conduct the finals of the 4-H 
Club Talent Contest sponsored by Cargill and the 
Minnesota Agricultural Extension Service 
Vice Presidem L. L 


winners 


Here Cargill 
Crosby presents @ check to the 
With farm kids growing up in an age of Crea- 
tive Processing, Americ a’s future looks mighty bright.” 





; CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices i 
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ple principles. If we understand and 
apply these basic principles intelli- 
gently, we will be doing a pretty 
good job of it 


Self Analysis First 

In developing our man power suc- 
cessfully probably the first thing we 
should do is to conduct a little “self- 
research” and take honest inventory 
of ourselves 

This is based on the premise that 
before anyone can efficiently direct 
the work of others—one must first 
analyze himself, so as to understand 
and correct his own shortcomings. 
In self analysis, we must accurate- 
ly size up little things that assume 
major importance, such as: 

1. Our actual knowledge of our 
own business. 

2. Our self confidence. 

3. Our ability to reason coolly and 
sanely. 

4. Our ability to control our emo- 
tions. 

5. Our ability to make firm deci- 
sions— at the same time being open- 
minded and flexible in our thinking. 

6. Our degree of fairness and 
tact. 

7. Our sympathy and spirit of 
helpfulness for the other fellow. 

8. Our everyday practice of the 
“Golden Rule.” 

Several steps are involved in de- 
veloping a strong, productive organ- 
ization. This refers to all depart- 
ments of a business and is directly 
applicable to the production depart- 
ment. These steps comprise what we 
previously termed human engineer- 
ing. First, let us think of new em- 
ployees. 

Selection of New Employees 


From a long range point of view 
the intelligent selection of new em- 
ployees is perhaps the most impor- 
tant step in developing a strong or- 
ganization. The first step in any se- 
lection plan is a carefully worked 
out guide for choosing the right men 
for the right jobs—the square pegs 
for the square holes and the round 
pegs for the round holes, 

The tools used in this selection 
process should be tailor-made for 
each organization and should in- 
clude such things as specially de- 
signed personal history records, tech- 
niques for getting reference back- 
ground, and a few simple tests to 
measure qualifications not readily ap- 
parent in an interview. One of the 
most important things to determine 
is the prospective employee’s poten- 
tial ability and his attitude toward 
the job to be done. 
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The second step in regard to new 
employees is induction and orienta- 
tion. A man’s first impressions are 
lasting. It is important to make 
every new employee feel that he is 
a part of a team and that his new 
job will be a happy one. A friendly 
cooperative atmosphere should pre- 
vail at all times. It is important that 
the new employee appreciate the re- 
liance that his fellow-workers place 
in him, and, in turn, the reliance 
that he must place in his fellow- 
workers. 

The third step is basic training 
for the new employee. The objective 
is to pass on to the new employee 


the basic essentials of his or her 
job in such a simple and convincing 
manner that sufficient knowledge is 
provided for satisfactory perform- 
ance on the job... satisfactory to 
the employer as well as the em- 
ployee. The job should be made as 
interesting as possible, for this large- 

determines the efficiency of per- 
formance of the job. Never forget 
that happy people are productive 
eople. 

The Present Organization 

Now that we have discussed brief- 
ly, new employees, let us consider 
he man now on the job—the man 
who has been on the job for some 
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time. What can be done to improve 
this situation? Well, there are many 
things that can and should be done 
and I’d like to point out several of 
the most essential. 

First of all, workers—and this 
means anyone who earns a living— 
needs full appreciation for the work 
he does. There is a normal urge on 
the part of everyone to find out how 
he is doing. And it’s an important 
managerial responsibility to satisfy 
that urge. 

This can be done in more than 
one way. Sometimes a brief, but 
genuine compliment does the trick. 
On other occasions recognition of a 





You bake a better lemon pie... 


when you use Borden 














Powdered Lemon Juice ! 
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And no wonder! .. . Borden’s lemon juice is 
made from freshly squeezed, tree-ripened California 3 2 
lemons. Nothing else is added, only enough corn syrup 2 : 
to hasten drying. 
What's more, Borden’s Powdered Lemon Juice saves - 4 
: ° ° -_ 6 
you time and money . .. There is no squeezing to bother - % 
with... and no spoilage. Just pure, unadulterated lemon 
juice ... always handy and ready! 
; 8 
Yes, with Borden’s you'll bake a better 7 





lemon pie... a delicious pie your customers 
will want to enjoy time and again. So, why 
accept artificial or imitation flavors, when 
you can get Borden’s Powdered Lemon Juice 
from your distributor today, and begin right 


now to bake with Borden’s! 





Home-style LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


Lbs. Ozs. Bring to a brisk boil: 


Pour this cream slowly into the boiling 
syrup while stirring. Continue cooking 
until filler thickens. Fill into baked shells. 
When pies are partly cooled, spread with 
meringue. Sift lightly with powdered sugar. 
Brown in medium oven. 


(Makes five 9-inch pies) 


Water (312 pints) 
Sugar 
Butter or Veg. Shortening 


Mix together dry: 

Borden’s Powdered Lemon Juice 
Corn Starch 

Salt 


Now make this dry mixture into 
a smooth cream by stirring in: 
Water (12 pint) 

Egg Yolks (equals 10 egg yolks) 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION « THE BORDEN FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.—Makers of... 
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job well done may take more tangible 
forms: public acknowledgement of 
good work, or an improved job situ- 
ation or salary increase. But no mat- 
ter what form the recognition takes, 
there is a need for it. Each produc- 
tive worker has a right to be ap- 
preciated. 


Keep Workers Informed 

Second, workers need to be kept 
informed. They are, after all, on the 
inside and they should be treated 
as responsible members of the fam- 
ily. Most of our companies are pret- 
ty big families. And it is not always 
possible to keep every worker in- 


————————— 
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formed on a face to face basis. For 
this reason, as well as for the more 
important reason that our foremen 
are part of management, we should 
make certain that the foremen are 
always in possession of the facts and 
in a position to explain them to the 
men who are under them. 

Third, most people like and want 
sympathetic interest in their person- 
al problems. This does not imply a 
social worker attitude, or a prying 
curiosity about personal affairs. It 
does mean a willigness to talk over 
anything that is important to the 
other fellow—on the basis that what 
matters to him matters to us. 


Fourth on the list is the techniques 
of making each job as interesting as 
possible. There are very few jobs 
particularly in bakery production 
that completely lack elements of in- 
terest. But there are many managers 
and supervisors who fail to dramatize 
these elements and hence fail to de- 
velop worker interest. 

This does not imply that you have 
to combine the skill of a dramatic 
playwright along with your produc- 
tion skills in order to impart interest 
to a job. It simply means making 
sure that the worker knows why his 
job has to be done—why it is im- 
portant—how it fits in with the other 








You bake a better loaf... 


when you use Bakery Tested’ Breadlac! 


TODAY as for the past 23 years, Breadlac is the most uniform 
dry milk you can use... it is completely uniform and supe- 
rior in flavor, texture, and baking quality. These facts tell 


you w hy: 


Only Bakery-Tested* Breadlac 


] ... Guarantees you uniformity in flavor! 

2 ... Guarantees you uniformity in greater absorption! 
3 ... Guarantees you uniformity in freshness! 

4 ... Guarantees you uniformity in greater yield! 





Bakery Tested 
Breadlac 
means you bake a better loaf! 


You bake a better mince pie... 


when you use Borden's None Such Mince Meat! 


21 quality ingredients . . 





.and None Such is the 
only nationally advertised mince meat today! 
Use the economical condensed, or the ready-to- 
use type. You'll get the same wonderful results. 





114 lbs. sugar 
1014 Ibs. water 


cookies or Danish. 





Try this formula using 
Borden’s Condensed None Such Mince Meat 


8 Ibs. None Such (1 No. 10 tin) 


Break into small pieces before adding to the 
water. Bring to a brisk boil for one minute 


This filling can be used for mince pies, tarts, 


cool. 








See, 
So ag he rman eanen 
tee OO cma sr or 


~ »’ 
* tet sone company, sow 7 
‘or wenigns 7 vee 12 Om 


« THOMPSON’S “DOUBLE-MALTED” MALTED MILK » PARLAC WHOLE MILK POWDER 
* BORDEN’S INSTANT MIX HOT CHOCOLATE + BORDEN’S MALTED MILK 








’ 
*Borden pioneered bakery-test- 
ing of milk in 1930—now stand- 
ard in baking laboratories. 
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jobs and what he is contributing to 
the end product involved. 

An _ interested enthusiastic em- 
ployee is certainly more productive 
than one who is not. Suppose you 
were to ask three different men do- 
ing the same job just what his job 
was. Let us assume it is the man 
responsible for mixing doughs and 
let us assume you get three different 
answers, namely: 

I'm working for “so much” an 
hour; or I’m mixing doughs; or I'm 
helping to produce the best bread in 
all Detroit, 

It is obvious which one of these 
men is doing the best job of the 
three, and unquestionably he is a 
happy member of the company 
family. 

Help the Other Fellow 

Helping the worker to get ahead 
is a fifth activity that pays off in 
more productive manpower. Every- 
one is interested in improving his 
situation in life. And it is part of 
your job and mine to create an at- 
mosphere where workers do not feel 
they are bumping their heads against 
a ceiling--where they are assured 
through action as well as words that 
growth is not only possible but de- 
sirable; and that advancement will 
follow upon demonstration of growth. 


Tactful Discipline 


A sixth item I should like to men- 
tion is the technique of tactful dis- 
cipline. It was a wise man who said 
that the art of administration is 
knowing when to pull your punches. 
So tactful discipline is by no means 
synonymous with no discipline. It is 
rather, such acute awareness of the 
human element in all business deal- 
ings that punches are pulled at the 
right time—with correction meted 
out with such justice and equity that 
the rightness of the action is beyond 
question. 

This technique, admittedly, calls 
for a great deal of self-discipline. 
But management can't afford the 
luxury of “blowing its top” even for 
justifiable cause. No correction or 
criticism is as effective if given in 
anger or in front of other people. 
Praise can be public, but criticism 
should invariably be private. 

If we assume that the workers 
enjoy fair wages and good working 
conditions, this list of “tactical” ap- 
proaches to the problem of develop- 
ing your manpower should pay off 
in the tangible reward of better, 
smoother production. 


Continuous Training Program 

However, everything so far sug- 
gested is based on the final all-im- 
portant assumption that the workers 
with whom you are dealing are well 
trained workers—men who thorough- 
ly understand the fundamencal prin- 





ARMY LIKES IMPROVED 
EGG SOLIDS 


CHICAGO—Modern-day egg solids 
—the result of years of research—are 
helping to feed Uncle Sam’s Armed 
Forces a nutritious, palatable diet, 
the Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries’ egg solids committee re- 
ports. According to the committee, 
the Quartermaster Market Center 
System has just contracted to buy 
nearly 3 million pounds of improved 
whole egg solids for the Army and 
Navy. These contracts are based on a 
new specification, calling for im- 
proved taste and keeping quality 
made possible through new process- 
ing techniques. 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT | 
OWNER 


MANAGED 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevetors 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CiTy 














107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
: HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. "“5"'° 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















ciples and techniques of the jobs 
they are doing. 

I realize that such an assump- 
tion can never be 100% correct. But 
we should certainly be aiming in that 
direction if we hope to benefit by 
the productive power that resides in 
the human will to work. One obvious 
way to reach such a goal is to estab- 
lish a carefully planned and con- 
tinuous training program for both 
new and old employees ‘“‘on the job.” 
And it is most encouraging to hear 
f the rapid strides in this direction 
that have been taken by bakery op- 
erators during the past decade. 

Training Courses 

Another, less obvious and less used 
method of employee training is to 
take greater advantage of the varied 
bakery training facilities that are 
ivailable outside the job. 

I refer now to the several schools 
of baking throughout the country 
that offer various types of training 
courses in the art and science of 
baking. It has been rightly said that 
“there is no substitute for experi- 
ence.” It is equally true that there 
is no substitute for “knowledge.” 
When these two forces are properly 
balanced and coordinated or _ har- 
nessed together, real progress is as- 
sured. 

In accomplishing this goal the 
training courses offered by such 
schools as Dunwoody Institute, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Florida S.a e 
University and the School of Ba‘ing 
at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing—play a very important part. 

The AIB School of Baking is only 
one department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking which is often de- 
scribed as the “scientific and educa- 
tional center of the baking industry.” 
Every time I visit the institute I 
am more and more impressed with 
its wonderful facilities. 

The regular 20-week course at AIB 
covers such important things as bak- 
ing science, mathematics lectures 
and shop work on bread, rolls, cakes 
and variety products in addition to 
sanitation, equipment, maintenance, 
etc, There are also several AIB short 
courses of one or two weeks’ dura- 
tion specializing on such subjects as 
bakery equipment, maintenance and 
bakery sanitation. 

The educational and training op- 
portunities offered by the various 
schools of baking mean that “know- 
how” is supplemented with “know- 
why.” This is an unbeatable com- 
bination in the development of man- 
power in the baking industry. 

As our mass production methods 
become more and more mechanized, 
there is less demand for human 
hands and a greater demand for hu- 
man heads. The old-time production 
boss who would rather do it himself 
than to be bothered imparting the 
technique to a_ slow-learning em- 
ployee is a rarity nowadays. It is be- 
coming necessary to delegate more 
and more responsibility for the de- 
velopment and use of machine pow- 
er to the men who actually operate 
the machines. 

Accordingly, gentlemen, let me 
come back to my original premise. 
The power of man and machines are 
both indispensable but always re- 





THIS METHOD WOULD BROWN 
ANY MERINGUE 

NEW YORK — Here is a valuable 
addition to your idea file. The head 
pastry chef at the Statler Hotel here 
browns his pie and tart meringues 
with a gas blowtorch he invented for 
the purpose. 
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member that in the development of 
our manpower lies the greatest op- 
portunity for the advancement of 
ourselves and our industry. The poet 
Edwin Markham put it this way: 


“We are blind until we see 
That, in the human plan, 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 

Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 


In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows.” 





David Harum 


says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








x yeah: . 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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! BIGHT 


MULTIWALL 
sities ' bags 














+ Sewn valve 


Pasted Open Mouth 
4 





MORE THAN 100 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 
— CAREFUL WORKMANSHIP — AND 
Sewn » * SERVICE 


PLACE YOUR NEXT ORDER 
WITH CHASE! 


& 
a ee ® 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES— STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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J. P. Garrouw’s Talk 
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A Pattern for the Baker’s 
Public Relations Program 


ST. LOUIS—-Valuable prestige for 
the baking industry can be accom- 
plished by the baker in every com- 
munity through the method of ad- 
dressing local service clubs. 

This contention was born out re- 
cently in St. Louis when J. P. Gar- 
row, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Chapman & Smith Co., Mel- 






rose Park, Ill. addressed the Kiwanis 
Club on the subject, “Give Us This 
Day .. .” According to reports, the 
talk evoked enthusiastic comments 
and recreated the real meaning of 
bread’s No. 1 role in feeding man- 
kind in the minds of these prominent 
St. Louis citizens who belong to the 
Kiwanis Club. 

Mr. Garrow’s talk was prefaced 


Mnaiidually milled 


superior pertormance | 


with recollections of his boyhood in 
Kerry Patch, now a section of St. 
Louis. He correlated the progress and 
srowth of St. Louis, resulting in the 
erasure of Kerry Patch, to the prog- 
ress and growth of the baking in- 
dustry. This, he claimed, has come 

sut through adherence to funda- 
mental principles, such as those Ki- 
wanians believe. The baking indus- 
try’s service extends back 6,000 years, 
he added. 

oday, in the U.S., the baking in- 
dustry: 

[is the sixth largest industry in 
American business; is second only to 
meat in the food industry; grosses 
$5 billion annual sales; produces and 
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J. P. Garrow 


sells 40 million loaves of bread a day; 
supplies products with more nutri- 
tion at less cost a pound than any 
other food; makes the product that 
has the highest turnover in the gro- 
cery store (300 times annually); op- 
erates in a country where bread is 
consumed in vast quantities and also 
wasted in great volume; sells for 
about 18¢ a pound, while a pound is 
worth many American dollars in hun- 
gry China. 

Mr. Garrow then traced briefly 
the history of baking in St. Louis, 
and reminded them of the Teuten- 
bergs and Spect families which have 
operated bakeries for over 100 years. 

The baker, Mr. Garrow told the 
Kiwanians is the American farmers’ 
biggest customer. In a year U.S. bak- 
ers buy: 

Wheat flour, 142,000,000-100 Ib. 
bags; sugar, 1,200,000,000 Ib.; lard, 


375,000,000 Ib.; shortening, 350,000,000 


lb.; other fats,(not including butter), 
125,000,000 lb.; Frozen eggs, 200,000,- 
000 Ib.; and dried milk, 250,000,000 Ib. 

Mr. Garrow added: “These are 
simply the stayne items . . . the baker 
purchases millions of pounds of but- 
ter, frozen fruits, nut meats, apples, 
citrus fruits, raisins, etc. 

“The baker is the complete manu- 
facturer of products made from basic 
materials bought, stored, processed, 
formed, baked, finished and sold at 
one location. 

“The baker is dependent on his 
neighbors for his livelihood, (I refer 
always to your neighborhood baker- 
who most people regard as the back- 
bone of baking). 

“The baker is a contributor to the 
well-being of his customers and a 
supporter of his community. He is a 
good citizen.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB CLASS 63 ELECTS 
H. P. LATHAM PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO Prior to commence- 
ment exercises, Class 63 at the 
American Institute of Baking elected 
its permanent class officers. 

They are: president, Haverman P. 
Latham, a research baker for Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. Before he became a 
research baker, he had been in bread 
and cake production for 16 years, in- 
cluding a period with the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps. Mr. Latham lives in 
Creskill, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, 
Robert E. Murphy, also with Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., in a sales division. 
He lives in Palisade, N. J. 

The graduation ceremonies were 
held at the institute June 19. 
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Gardner Baking 
Opens New Plant 
at Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, WIS. — The Gardner 
Baking Co., local wholesale baking 


firm headed by Louis Gardner, Jr., 
has opened its new 75,000 sq. ft. 
building at 3401 East Washington St. 

Gardner Baking was established 27 
years ago by Louis Garttner, Sr., who 
this year is observing his 52nd year 
in the industry 
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The new bakery features one-floor 
construction with all production facil- 
ities on the ground floor. A second 
floor was constructed only over the 
entrance and office section of the 
L-shaped building. 

The front of the 333 X 288 ft. build- 
ing is of tan brick and features 
numerous large picture windows that 
provide a view of the baking proc- 
esses inside. In the lobby there is a 
painting depicting Ceres, the Roman 
goddess of grain, rising above a wis- 
consin farm and grain field. 


Large Production Area 


Of the total area available about 
34,225 sq. ft. is devoted to production. 


6G. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


claim for i it,” 









J. R. SHORT Ml 


bread— better eating bread 


Walls here are of sanitary glazed 
tile. The floor of the baking room is 
of commercial weight maple set on 
grooved beams resting on a layer of 
sand over a solid concrete base. 

Built within the baking room with 
its all-white equipment, are two 
smaller rooms, one with 1,680 sq. ft. 
of area, for sponge fermentation, the 
other a large doughnut production 
area. 

Immediately adjoining is a 7,000 sq. 
ft. supply room. An enclosed loading 
jock adjoins this area. It has 17,750 
q. ft. of space that will hold eight 
semi-trailers and 28 smaller route 
trucks at one time. A loading system 
f more than 1,600 ft. of conveyor 


J fale BREAD 


DOUGH -WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling C 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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Louis A. King, Jr. 


ELECTED—tThe Chicago section of 
the National Association of Sanitari- 
ans has elected Louis A. King, Jr., to 
its executive committee. Mr. King is 
director of the department of bakery 
sanitation of the American Institute 
of Baking. He is a member and direc- 
tor of the National Committee of 
Food Sanitarians; an associate mem- 
ber of the U. S. Association of Food 
and Drug Officials; and a member of 
the National Association of Bakery 
Sanitarians. As program chairman of 
the third annual meeting of the lat- 
ter organization, he has charge of 
planning the program for its con- 
vention to be held in Chicago, Oct. 
20-22. 





winds through the loading docks to 
carry a continuous flow of bakery 
goods from the wrapping machines to 
the trucks. 

Also adjacent to the baking floor 
is the refrigeration room, a storage 
room and a pan washing room. 


Second Floor 

The second floor houses facilities 
for employees including 115 lockers. 
Employees change from street clothes 
to snow white uniforms before start- 
ing work. A sales training room, of- 
fice and hostess room with adjoining 
kitchen, cloak room and rest rooms 
are also on this floor. 

A three-day open house marked the 
official opening of the new quarters. 
During the initial day over 30,000 
persons toured the plant. 

It is estimated that during the in- 
itial day Gardner served nearly 30,- 
000 doughnuts and sweet rolls, and 
dispensed 14,000 cups of coffee, 3,000 
containers of milk and 50 cases of 
soft drinks. 

Featuring the three-day observ- 
ance was a jingle contest in which 
first prize was a 21 in. television set. 
Other awards included an automatic 
washer, automatic ironer, deep fat 
fryer, radios, bicycle, toaster, coffee 
maker, portable mixer, electric knife 
sharpener, and numerous other prizes. 

In addition to Mr. Garttner, Sr., 
who since early this year has been 
chairman of the board, and Louis, Jr., 
who then succeeded his father as 
president, officers of the company are: 
Mrs. Esther Garttner, wife of the 
founder, vice president, and Bernard 
C. Reese, secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors are Wallace Lulling who recently 
became merchandising manager; Ar- 
thur Lindeman, Minneapolis; J. Phil 
Joyce, who heads the Colvin Baking 
Co., in which Gardner acquired an 
interest in 1926, and Raymond Wer- 
nin, Akron, Ohio. 
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No matter which way 






























your flour moves... 






ATKINSON'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 
EXTRA SAFEGUARD for bulk delivery: final 
lab check is made while flour rests in two 
bins reserved for loading—your guarantee 
of uniformity at delivery. 








Atkinson delivers 
precise UNIFORMITY 
... bulk or sack 


Milling against a storage ‘‘cushion”’ 
is the way to get uniformity. You 
have plenty of time to pin-point the 
milling operation. You have time to 
make extra tests. You can match a 
type or grade with unheard-of pre- 
cision, and know you’re right—long 
before the flour leaves the mill. 
Atkinson has been delivering this 
kind of uniformity for twelve years— 
ever since their 50,000 cwt. bin-aging* 
plant was built. Important as uni- 
formity is with sacked flour, it is 
doubly so with bulk flour. Whether 
you’re buying in sacks or joining the 
trend toward the proved economies 
of bulk delivery, you can count on 
Atkinson for uniformity. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * x" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 50 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. A soft wheat flour contains about 
25% less protein than a hard wheat 
flour. 

2.Corn syrup is about 45% as 
sweet as cane or beet sugar, while 
glucose is only about 30% as sweet. 

3. Excellent results can be obtained 
in making sponge cakes when using 
either all shell or powdered whole 
eggs. 

4. Fruit pies may mold readily be- 
cause the filling contained mold 
spores before being placed in the pies 
and baked. 

5. In order t0’p¥ed@eewa glossy sur- 
face on rye bread, the loaves should 
be washed with a gel made by bring- 
ing to a boil 6 oz. corn starch, 1 qt. 
of water and about % oz. salt, before 
the bread goes into the oven. 

6. A good procedure to use in order 
to kill staphylococci in custard filled 
cream puffs and eclairs is to place 
the filled shells in an oven having a 
temperature of 425° F. for a period 
of 20 min. 


7. Bread in which the disease “rope” 
is found will have a pale crust color. 

8. If a crisp crust type of hand cut 
doughnut is. desired, it is desirable 
to include, at the final stage of mix- 
ing, a small amount of medium 
coarse granulated sugar. 

9.When baking custard pies, the 
filling is often broken down due to 
the pies not being baked long enough. 

10. A good fruit cake formula may 
contain as much as 30 lb. of fruit to 
10 Ib. of cake batter. 

11. When is it necessary to replace 
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tapioca in a pie filling with corn- 
starch, it has been found that 50% 
more starch is needed in order to pro- 
duce the same consistency. 

12. As invert syrup contains about 
18-20% water, it is only about 80% 
as sweet as cane or beet sugar. 

13. A quart of whole eggs weighs 
2 Ib. 

14. When liquid milk is used for 
baking bread it should be scalded and 
cooled before mixing it into the 
dough. 


15.The government standard for 
moisture content in bread is that it 
must not contain more than 36% 
moisture one hour or more after bak- 
ing. 

16. The baking quality of yeast is 
damaged more by storing it at 99° F. 
than freezing it for the same length 
of time. 

17. As a rule, the ash content of a 
bread flour is higher than that oi 
cake flour. 

18.On the pH. seale, numbcrs be- 
low 7 indicate alkalinity and above 
7 indicate acidity. 

19. Sweetened condensed milk con- 
tains 30% sugar. 

20. When 10% @& the sugar used in 
making angel food’ @akes is replaced 
with dextrose (corn sugar), the crust 
will have a darker brown color. 





Sanitation Paesters 
Added to AIB Group 


CHICAGO The American Insti- 
tute of Baking -has added four new 
posters to its.’series dealing with 
safety and sanitation practices in 
the bakery plant. The posters, each 
printed in two colors and illustrating 
a principle of sanitation or safety, 
are designed for display in work 
areas. 

For information regarding the new 
series, which is numbered 901 through 
904, or for those previously issued, 
write to the Department of Bakery 
Sanitation, American Institute of 
Baking, 400 Fast Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


BEATRICE FOODS CO. 
APPROVES MERGER STEP 
CHICAGO—A proposal to merge 

Creameries of America, Inc. into 

Beatrice Foods Co. has .been approved 

by the boards of directors of both 

companies. This was announced joint- 
ly by William G. Karnes, president of 

Beatrice and °Gy $x McKenzie, pres- 

ident and géneral maneigr of Cream- 

eries. es 

Subject to approval by stockholders 
of both companies July 24 the com- 
pany will be known as Beatrice Foods 
Ee. 

Beatrice is engaged in the process- 
ing and sale of fluid milk and other 
dairy products as well as other foods 
in 27 states. Creameries of America 
sells similar products in seven West- 
ern states. Beatrice sales for 1952 
totaled $235,204,000 and sales of 
Creameries in 1952 amounted to $49,- 
039,000. 
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GEORGE PILLSBURY, VICE PRESIDENT, PILLSBURY MILLS, PRESENTS ‘JR. CAKE’’ TO BAKERS AT ARBA CONVENTION 


BRAND NEW CAKE IDEA INTRODUCED 10 
NATION'S BAKERS AT ARBA CONVENTION 


“JR. CAKE” Hailed as Answer to 
Demand for Smaller, One-Meal Cake 














A new, money-making idea in cakes! That was the 
enthusiastic reaction of hundreds of bakers as Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. unveiled its new “JR. CAKE” recently at 


: ; ; : ARBA PRESIDENTS, PAST AND PRESENT, in- 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America Convention spect the “JR. CAKE.” Here, George Pillsbury, 






left, and Harvey Patterson, right, Pillsbury Vice- 
Presidents, explain the cake to outgoing presi 
—_ arenas off thate * 1!” si dent Bern Godde and new president William Thie. 
Unique because of their ‘‘one-meal”’ size and because Said Godde, “A highlight of the Convention!”’ 
they are both baked and sold in special aluminum foil 
pans, the “JR. CAKES” were hailed by bakers as a 
new and easy way to increase cake sales. The new cake, 
according to Pillsbury officials, was specifically designed 
to meet consumer demands for a smaller, budget-priced, 
quality cake. Also, the “JR. CAKE” with its special 


pan simplifies production and prolongs shelf life. 





in St. Louis. 










CALIFORNIANS MEET THE CAKE as George 






°( ti as ¢ i , ’ Pillsbury lists its advantages. Left to right are 
Introduction of the worded cake was m ide = Pillsbury 8 George A. Lauck, Fresno; Herbert H. Schindler, 
booth on the Convention floor. Early indications are Pasadena; Pillsbury: and John H. Copley, 
‘“ . Visalia. Reaction to the one-meal size and take- 
that “JR. CAKES” will be a real sales success. home pan idea was extremely enthusiastic. 





CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Bakers See “JR. CAKE” 
as Business Builder 


While cakes of all types are known high-profit items, 
bakers see in the “JR. CAKE” an even bigger potential 
profit. Here are a few of the enthusiastic comments 
made by bakers at the ARBA Convention: 

Robert H. Johnson, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. (at left, with 
William Galbraith, Pills- 
bury Bakery Division) 
“‘Customers have been so 
anxious for smaller cakes, 
we often cut them in two, 
just to meet the demand. 
The other half is short- 
lived and often difficult 
to sell. I’m pleased with 
the idea of the ‘JR. 
CAKP’.” 











L. Carroll Cole, Muskegon, Mich. (at right, with C. D. 
Sanderson, Pillsbury’s Chicago District Manager) 

“I’ve already tried small cakes and have found ready 
acceptance with my customers. In actual dollar volume, 
we sell more small single-layer cakes than regular two- 
layer items.” 


Andrew Steinkamp, St. 
Louis, Mo. (at right, with 
his wife and Steinkamp 
baker Arthur L. Seifert.) 


“Tt was a pleasure work- 
ing with Pillsbury in my 
shop during the ARBA 
Convention. I noted the , 
enthusiastic reception : 

given to the ‘JR. CAKE’ idea and I can seuhintaind 
why. It’s a labor-saving way to more cake sales.” 
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“JR. CAKES ARE 
SAYS ST. PAUL 


«JR. CAKES’ are a standard feature with us from 
now on!” says Alfred J. Munn, co-owner, Light- 
house Bakeries, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“We sold out 498 ‘JR. CAKES’ in 24 hours the 
very first time we baked them. And,” says Mr. Munn, 
“the only promotion work we did was our window 
displays and a newspaper ad the night before.” 


Munn, in partnership with Arthur T. Alrick, oper- 


6 EASY PRODUCTION STEPS SHOWN IN PHOTOS 





7 


1. MIXING. Lloyd Sorenson, Pillsbury 2. SCALING. Nine to ten ounces of batter 3. INTO THE OVEN go the cakes. 
‘Technical Serviceman, starts a batch of is scaled into the special aluminum foil ‘JR. CAKES” may be baked eight 
JR. CAKES,” using a Pillsbury mix. pans. Cakes are baked and sold in pan. to a tray, speeding up production. 
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“JR. CAKES” Aid Profits 
8 Important Ways 


Experience of bakers already in production on “JR. 
CAKES” indicates that eight major benefits stem from 
the cakes themselves and from the aluminum foil pans: 





1. Allows Higher Ratio Cakes—pan protects the cakes from 
batter to serving. No de-panning needed. 


2. Stays Fresh, Moist Longer—pan seals out air for longer 
shelf life. 

3. Speeds Production, More Time for Finishing— permits 
greater variety, more eye appeal. 

4. Cuts Finishing Time—the top is all you frost —save money 
on frosting, too. 

5. Creates “Traffic-Stopper’ at Self-Service Counters—alum- 
inum pan sets off the cake—helps sell on sight. 





6. Simplifies Handling—bake and sell in same pan—no pans 
to wash. 


4 ] 7. Fits All Operations—from retailer to wholesaler—easy to 
wrap or bag in cellophane. 

8. Boosts Profits by Increasing Repeat Sales—wonderful 

3 texture, home-made quality, budget price—small size means 


frequent purchase. 


BAKERY OWNER. 


ates nine retail shops in St. Paul 
in areas representing all income 
groups. 





*‘We’re expecting heavy repeat 
sales, too,”” says Munn. ‘“‘We are 
producing excellent quality, using 
Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen Cake Flour 


\are 


FREE PROMOTION KIT, available from Pillsbury, includes: 
(above) window pennants, price tickets, counter cards, news- 


: pee paper mats, store posters. All this in one complete kit from 
for our ‘JR. CAKE’, MUNN Pillsbury salesmen or jobbers. 





TAKEN IN MODEL BAKERY AT ARBA CONVENTION 


7 ! 








4. OUT OF THE OVEN they come, 5. FINISHING. Almost endless variety can 6. AND INTO THE CASE... High, hand- 
high, light and finely-textured. Bak- be had through the toppings. Icing plus some “JR. CAKES” base their appeal on 
ing time is 25 minutes at 350 degrees. the pan seals in freshness. “one-meal”’ size and wide variety. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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YOUR SUCCESS WITH NEW “JR. CAKES” 
DEPENDS UPON THEIR EATING QUALITY 


Store sales tests show that consumers make their 
first purchase of a “JR. CAKE” because its size, 
convenience, and eye-appeal sells them on sight. 

Common business sense tells you that repeat sales 
depend upon how well your customers like the flavor 
and eating qualities of the cake itself. 


With the use of foil take-home pans you can put 
the eating quality into “JR. CAKES.” You can 
bake a lighter, more tender-textured cake than Mrs. 
Housewife—without the danger of “‘cripples”’. Take- 
home pans protect the most delicate cake from 
batter to table. 


To help you produce “JR. CAKES” with the 
light, tender texture and consistent high quality that 
produces repeat sales, we recommend Pillsbury’s 
Sno Sheen Cake Flour. 


Sno Sheen is a fancy, short patent soft wheat cake 
flour made from only the very choicest wheats, 
which have been carefully selected by Pillsbury’s 
famous Quality Control Laboratory. 


In milling Sno Sheen Cake Flour, only the center 
of the wheat kernel is used. This is why Sno Sheen is 
the low protein cake flour and has better color and 
finer baking qualities. 


With Sno Sheen, you can take sufficient mixing 
time to incorporate all ingredients thoroughly. As 
you know, this helps you produce a finer grain, 
smoother texture, better color and a more moist cake 
which stays fresh longer. All of this without devel- 
oping toughness. 


You'll find Sno Sheen is excellent for making all 
foam type cakes as well as batter type cakes with 
sugar ratios of 120°; or higher. 

You will also find that Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen Cake 
Flour is ideal for making all flavor types of cakes 


—providing greater variety for your line of “JR. 
CAKES.” 





BAKE “JR. CAKES" WITH LIGHT, DELICATE TEXTURE. 


Here’s Another Way to Cut Production 
Time and Costs for New “JR. CAKES” 


Leading bakers throughout America are using more 
and more Pillsbury Bakery Cake Mixes because of 
these four important advantages: 

1. Shorter Production Time: scaling and blending eliminated, 
errors reduced to a minimum, more time for fancy finishing. 


2. Uniform Results: with Pillsbury’s consumer-proven cake 
mixes, you’re sure of top results—every time. 


3. Easy Cost Control: simplifies inventory and gives constant, 
known costs with no daily fluctuation in ingredient prices. 
4. Wide Variety with Minimum Effort: from each of Pills- 
bury’s four fine Cake Mixes; Chocolate, Lemon Gold, White 
and Spice; you can offer almost endless variety of “JR. 
CAKES” by merely using different toppings. 

SPECIAL OFFER: We are so sure you’|I like all the 
many advantages you get from Pillsbury’s complete 
line of cake mixes that we make you this “get- 
acquainted” offer: 

Ask your Pillsbury salesman or jobber salesman to 
arrange a cake mix trial. No cost to you if you aren’t 
perfectly satisfied with performance and results. 





For “JR. CAKES” that produce repeat sales, use ote “ee 


Pillsbury Sno Sheen Cake Flour : Pillsbury’: 


For simplified production, use 


Pillsbury Bakery Cake Mixes ee, partner 9 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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two Dennis 


Bob Dennis, owner of 
Donut Shops in Oklahoma City, has 


announced that production will be 
confined to one plant, the second to 
remain as a retail outlet. 


The Volmer Bakery, Denver, oper- 
ated by William Volmer, has opened 


and Tom. The late Simon Trefzger 
opened the Peoria bakery in 1861. 
6 
Mr. and Mrs. Alven Wedlund, Sr., 
have turned over the operation of 
their bakery in Proctor, Minn., to 
their sons, Walter and Alven, Jr. 
es 


Wis., has been remodeled by the 
owner, Leonard Moulton. 
e 
Several changes have been = an- 


nounced at Bell Bakeries, Inc., Fort 
Pierce, Fla., by A. C. Conolly, man- 
ager of the plant. Jack Miller has 
been promoted to regional sales man- 
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mer duties, in charge of sales from 
Cocoa to Miami and in the Lake 
Okeechobee area, will be assumed by 
Benjamin W. Bevis. Leonard Schmitt, 
formerly at the Melbourne plant and 
Gilbert Gillette will direct the sales 
of the Fort Pierce division. Geoffrey 
Rollins becomes sales manager of the 
Miami division, and Frederick Sost of 
the Fort Lauderdale division. 
& 
The Winthrop (Minn.) Bakery has 
opened for business. 


The new sales manager of Bamby 
Bakeries, Inc., Burlington, N. C., is 





a new retail outlet at Third Ave. and The City Bakery of Galesville, ager of the Florida division. His for- C. W. Myrick, formerly manager of 
j Josephine St. in Denver. 
eS 


































rosoft — 

tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


under construction at 1720 Clay St. 
its plant to Aurora, Colo. The former Vita-Plus Whitesge= } 
his brothers, and Mabel Ziegler, their Sect fermenta- 
Cox's Bakery, Moorhead, Minn., re- color. 
New manager of Barlow's Bakery, 
lotte, Mich., has been sold to Mr. and 


Eugene Hays has opened the Gee ie 
Do-Nut Shop in Denver. 
4 
The Rust Sales Co., Denver, expects s 
The Rust company, a bakery supply Valu able BRO Li F = Ingredients 
firm, was started in 1945 by Maurice 
Denver location will be used as a Cuttuve 
sales branch. Ed Ziegler is general Conditions 
mother, are associated with Ed Zieg- tion. Extends tol- 
ler in operation of the bakery. 2 , 
erance of dough. 
cently staged a two-day grand open- 
ing. Don Feldman is the manager. 
Marshalltown, Iowa, is Robert Roy. 
& 
Mrs. Arthur Box, Jackson, Mich. 
& 


to move soon to its new home now 
A. Rust. 
: or Dakers 
Kliss Bakery, Denver, has moved Bee ond —. 
-_ 
manager. Elwood and Russell Ziegler, dough for per- \ 
é Whitens crumb 
é 
The Marshall Field Bakery, Char- 
The Royal Bakery, Gallup, N. M., 








. Ps 
was broken into recently and some LS 
cash and goods were stolen. 
& Brolite 
William Ludi, Sr., Ludi’s Modern For better flavor in 
Bakery & Grocery, Las Vegas, is cur- Rye Sours Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 


rently conducting a “doorbell ringing For outstanding 
contest” and awarding free prizes. rye bread volume, 
‘ improved grain— 
simplified produc- 
tion. Seven types 
available. 


Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
5 types of different 
strengths and percent- 


ages of buttered culture. 





Grand opening of the Tower 
(Minn.) Bakery under the new own- 
ership of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Tomsich was featured by free dough- 
nuts and cake and awarding of mer- 
chandise. 








Oo. B. 
Stabilizer 

A convenient 
stabilizer and 
thickener for 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 


SE 
—— 


| 
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White and Cocoa 

Fudge Bases 

For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and But- 
ter Cream icings of better flavor, 
easier handling. Economical, 


Conrad Haarstad, Norwood ( Minn.) 
Home Bakery, has opened a branch 
store in Glencoe, Minn. 


€ 
Home Bakery, Osakis, Minn., has 





f 








been sold by Evert Hokkanen to 
Robert Cooper. Pie Dough 
Culture 
Makes a drier 
Howard Alton, president of Pan-O- dough with 
Gold Baking Co., with plants at Pipe- improved ma- 
stone, Minn., Sioux Falls and Mitchell, chining quali- 
S. D., has announced introduction of tien Pro@eces 
the new Sunbeam loaf to a three- a rich, flaky 
state area. crust with improved color. Re- 
a duces tendency to soakage in 
The Amery (Wis.) Bakery was crusts. 


closed for several days by the owner, 
Arvid Nelson, while extensive re- 
modeling was being completed. 

& 

Trefzger Bakery, for 70 years 
located in the Peoria, IIL, loop, has 
moved to a suburban location. Charles 
Trefzger is the owner of the bakery 
and is assisted by his sons, Joseph 


Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 621 Minna St. 518 First Ave., North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E, 
New York City 3, N. Y. Dallas 10, Texas San Francisco 1, Calif. Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING GO. nevis ci, s. vat. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 


BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


RED WING, 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with ne age ang “oe Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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the eastern North Carolina division 

of Bell Bakeries, Inc. The appoint- 

ment was announced by J. J. Schopp, 

Jr., manager of the Bamby bakery. 
a 


Ollie Frazier has been promoted 
from bread division sales manager to 


assistant general sales manager of 
the Walter Freund Bread Co., St. 
Louis. 


* 
Ralph Muntifering has purchased 
the Torvick Bakery of St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


Pastry Shop, Pawtucket, 
has installed a new retarder. 
oe 
New divisional plant manager of 
the Food Fair Stores, Inc., bakery 
division, Baltimore, is Victor Baga, 
according to Lawrence E. Ellis, direc- 
tor of bakery operations. 
a 
The Mission Service Bakers, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., will double its plant 
capacity in the fall. Additional space 
for storage and the servicing of their 
fieet of vehicles will be needed. 
ae 


The Freshe Bread Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, has purchased a new fleet of 
trucks. 


Jerry’s 
R. L, 


James DeWitt has taken over the 
Valley Bakery, Rock Valley, Iowa, 
and modernized the shop. 


Gene Keller, who owned and oper- 
ated the Keller Baking Co., Portland, 
Ore., until a year or more ago when 
it was acquired by Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., has been named man- 
ager of Langendorf’s Portland 
branch. 


Capital Bakeries, Inc., Harrisburg, 
Pa., has purchased the Carlisle Bak- 
ing Co., Carlisle, Pa. Emerson Hoover, 
a former member of the sales or- 
ganization of the Harrisburg plant of 
Capital is the manager of the Carlisle 
plant. 


Stanley H. Young, president of 
Christie, Brown & Co. and Christie 
Bread Co., Winnipeg, has announced 
that construction has begun on a $2 
million addition to double the ca- 
pacity of its Winnipeg bakery. Com- 
pletion is scheduled for mid-1954. 
Also planned is an addition to the 
company’s plant on Lake Shore Road, 
Toronto, 

& 

New delivery units have been pur- 
chased by General Baking Co., Tulsa, 
and Van's Baking Co., Edmond, Okla. 


A fat filter has been bought by the 


Golden Krust bakery, Alva, Okla. 
e 
Hometown Bakery, Henryetta, 
Okla., has bought a new roll ma- 
chine 
® 
Oscar Dye has opened the Pastry 
Delight Bakery in Tulsa. 


e 
Atkins is the new sales 
of Fassett’s Bakery, Bur- 
lington, Vt., it has been announced 
by Nathan Gladstone, the firm’s 
president. 


Almon S. 
manager 


a 
lhe Farmers Bakeshop, Washing- 
ton, Ga., was recently remodeled and 
decorated. 
2 


The appointment of Amandes Hoff- 
man to the position of plant and pro- 
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‘The CHiice at the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Min 


mresotla 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








H. C. MEINING 
1219 Ba, 2 Tate & CQ. cuicaco su 


Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuality Cakers Plaar 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 
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Through 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 
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Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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duction manager of Mrs. Smith’s Pie 
Co., Philadelphia, has been announced 
by Ernst H. Struckmann, vice presi- 
dent. He succeeds Frank B. Dietrich 
who resigned. 


Borracini’s French Bakery, Seattle, 
is planning a new $10,000 addition 
that will be built adjacent to the old 
building. 


s 
Simone’s Pastry Shop is a new 
bakery at Providence, R. I. 
2 


Manfred Massiello has been made 
director of engineering at the Hans- 
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com Baking Corp. and Gettfried Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., New York. Mr. Mas- 
siello has recently held the position 
of chief engineer of Hanscom Baking 
Corp. He has been with the company 
for 16 years. 

e 


Jo-Lee’s Bakery, Providence, R. L, 
operated by Leon and Josephine 
Hodgkinson, has installed a new re- 
tarder. 

& 


Bell Bakeries, Inc., has appointed 
Donald E. Small, as manager of its 
plant in Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Small, 
who was formerly sales manager of 
the plant, joined Bell three years ago. 


John Kress, who has 
interest in a Florida 


He succeeds 
bought an 
bakery. 


Parade St. Bakery, Providence, 
R. I., has installed a new 8-door quick 
freezer. The bakery is operated by 
Donato Talone. 


New equipment has been installed 
in the Woodville Home Bakery, Tif- 


ton, Ga., owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen P. Croft. 
e 
Capitalized at $100,000, Theresa 


Bakeries, Inc., has been organized in 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY -SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HIS is the time of year when HUNTER’S 


big wheat storage facilities come into full play. 


The bakery flour miller must buy and store choice 


wheats as they come to market just after the har- 


vest. He cannot depend on a constant supply on 


the market in these days of government loan pro- 


grams. 


of milling. 


HUNTER flours are backed by wheat 


storage capacity sufficient for nearly 


10 months 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Winston-Salem, N. C. Era Zimmer- 
man, James M. Hayes, Jr., and Wes- 
ton P. Hatfield are the incorporators. 
= 
Capital Bakers, Inc., has purchased 
the Carlisle Baking Co., Carlisle, Pa., 
it was announced by Harold S. Tay- 
lor, manager of the Wilmington plant 
of Capital. 
© 


New fixtures in the Big Oak 
Bakery, Augusta, Ga., have been in- 
stalled by Mr. and Mrs. George R. 
Morgan, the owners. 

e 

Sam F. Prest is now manager of 
the Tulsa plant of Continental Bak- 
ime Co. He has been sales manager of 
Continental’s Boston, Mass., plant for 
the last two years. Mr. Prest replaces 
H. A. Humbrecht, who becomes plant 
manager for Continental in Memphis. 

e 

The newly formed Louisville firm 
of Wine & Schulz, owned by Nor- 
man Wine and Lee Schulz, has se- 
cured the franchise for Pepperidge 
Farm bakery products and also plans 
to market a line of salads in the 
Louisville area. 

e 

A fire, starting on the second floor 
of the Hampton Bakery, Redkey, 
Ind., brought damage estimated at 
over $10,000. 

® 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Maki, oper- 
ators of the Prentice (Wis.) Bakery, 
have retired. 

* 

Edward Mills, sales manager of 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Inc., has been named as one 
of the key officials in the Community 
Chest drive in Los Angeles area. 

e 

Helms Bakeries will build a $60,- 
000 storage facility in El Rio, Cal. 

ge 

Sales department promotions have 
been announced within the western 
division of Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
William Walsh has been named sales 
manager of the Log Cabin Bread Co. 
Burton Holmes has been promoted 
to sales manager of the Weber Bak- 
ing Co.’s San Diego plant. 

2 

Frostmart Foods, Peoria, IIL, re- 
cently took over an adjacent bakery 
and is now known as_ Frostmart 
Foods & Bakery. 

* 

Lyle Tilton has opened his third 

bakery in Peoria, Il. 
s 

The Bread Basket Bakery has been 
opened in Rhinelander, Wis., by Rob- 
ert and Anita Schupbach. The bak- 
ery is in quarters formerly 
pied by the Home Bakery. 

? 

Mike Crubaugh is the new owner 
of the Quality Bakery, Dodgeville, 
Wis. 


occu- 


Oscar Olson and son Milford, op- 
erators of the bakery in Clarkfield, 
Minn., have installed new equipment. 


¢ 
Joe Espedal is the new owner of 
the Mettler Bakery, Menno, S.D. 
® 
Twelve drivers of the Racine, Wis., 
branch of the Omar Baking Co., 
were honored recently for their safe 
driving records. Speakers at the 
awards banquet included Keith Har- 
rison, plant manager; Robert At- 
wood, sales manager; Arthur Mik- 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


Bread ts the 
Staff of Hite’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


iT sliie Mm. Se latiels 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE = SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


'W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








Hv Ing 





Mitts AT APPLETON, 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


MINNESOTA 
BELMONT - STAMINA 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ecwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











sell, assistant sales manager, and 
Lincoln Markussen, branch manager. 
ca 


Construction of a $30,000 distribu- 
tion center in Mitchell, S.D., by the 
Pan-O-Gold Baking Co. will begin 
soon, according to Robert Alton, 
regional sales manager for the 
company. 


Our Home Bakery, Jasper, Minn., 
has reopened and will continue un- 
der the management of Cliff Wake- 
field. 

* 

Carl Sindel, for many years cake 
production manager of Ertl Baking 
Co., has purchased the Wolfrum Bak- 
ery, Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 

= 

Ernst Bakery has been opened in 
the new Falls Boulevard Shopping 
Center near Buffalo. 

= 

Parry’s Bakery, Michigan City, 
Ind., has leased a store room in the 
new shopping center now under con- 
struction at Franklin St. and Cool- 
spring Ave. 


Horace Snyder, president of Sny- 
der’s Bakery, Inc., Yakima, Wash., 
has announced the purchase of the 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Baking Co. 
The deal was concluded with B. G. 
Adams, general manager of the Wal- 
la Walla concern for the past 28 
years. 

& 

Robert J. Maxwell has purchased 
Al’s-Pastry Shop in Clarkston, Wash. 
and is remodeling the store. 

é 

Manning’s Bakery, Seattle, has 
purchased a building valued at $150,- 
000 from Kraft Foods Co. of Chi- 
cago, W. F. Hawkins, Manning’s dis- 
trict manager, has announced. 


e 
Russell Barker, Salem _ district 
sales manager for the Franz Bak- 


ery, Portland, Oregon, has announced 
plans of his firm to build a new 
bakery in Salem, Oregon. 

* 


H. Robertson has been appoint- 
ed distributor for Beck’s Morning 
Fresh bakery products in Klamath, 


Oregon. The bakery is located in 
Medford. 
& 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Schneider 
have purchased the Woodland Park 
Bakery, Parkrose, Oregon. They were 
previously associated with the Lux- 
ury Bakery there. 

e 


The Holsum Baking Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., escaped with little damage 
from a fire which destroyed several 
adjacent buildings. 


& 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakeries, Inc. of Seattle, has estab- 


lished a new store in Everett, Wash. 


B 
Stanley Metcalf is planning to op- 
erate a bakery in a suburban shop- 
ping district at Kitsap Lake, near 
Bremerton, Wash. 


Al and Reta Johnson have opened 
the Cayuga Bake Shop, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

e 


Molan’s Bakery, Inc., Sheboygan, 
Wis., baking firm has sold its 
products and distribution facilities to 
the Continental Baking Co., New 
York, it is announced by Roy Mo- 
lan, The real estate has been pur- 
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chased by the H. C. Prange Co., de- 
partment store, together with bak- 
ery equipment, including mixers, 


oven, proof box and other equipment. 
The change in ownership will not 
affect the present sales organization. 
® 

Rice’s Bakery, Wilmington, Del., 
celebrated its 20th anniversary in 
business with a banquet attended by 
employees and officers including Du- 
ane Rice, chairman of the board; 
Emory Rice, president; Clark Rice, 
assistant to the president, and Fred 


Lang, vice president. 
s 
Do-Nut Dinette System, Inc., has 
been formed to operate a_ pastry 


shop in Falls Church, Va. The prin- 
cipals are Allen M. Berryhill, Rob- 
ert Manly, William T. Finley and 
Richard Chenery. 


TO MEET EVERY 
ENRICHMENT T NEED 


3 tel 
Economically ° Accurately 


YExTRa y | 











Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


* For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 

* VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to: 


F 
5 
i 
Stability of vitamins assured by A 
i 
E 


E Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
| SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- £ 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
ees eee 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e@ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 
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Cotton and Burlap av 
PERCY KENT BAG CO., Il. 


KANSAS CITY « BUFFALO + NEW YORK 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellop and p ges, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on a specie problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 

















Town 
JIENDERSON 


“Hello... Mrs. Bushby? About that special 4-layer cake 


you want changed to 8 layers... 












Ah, yes, the problems of a baker are many... and varied (see the poor fellow wearing 
the cake). So many of these troubles are ones you have no control over, it’s nice to know 
there are others that don’t need to be troubles at all. One of these, for instance, 
is that you needn’t worry about quality if you’re using American Beauty Cake Flour. 
It’s one of the very best performers in a line of flours known and trusted by quality- 
minded bakers. Ask your Russell-Miller representative, or jobber, about 
American Beauty Cake and our other fine bakery flours. 
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General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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We are positive we make the world’s 
best bakery flours . .. but don’t take 
our word for it ... ask the man who 


bakes RODNEY brands. You will 


hear from these bakers the story of 








fine baking performance all the time 


and a degree of uniformity seldom 


achieved in flours. This quality stan- 
dard is the reason RODNEY flours 
have won the respect of the baking 


industry. 
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church: 

annual 
held. On 
account of lack of funds, prunes will 


Posted before a_ small 
“Next Saturday night the 
strawberry festival will be 


be served.” 
oo ¢ 

The poor, starving author mailed 
his masterpiece off to the publisher. 
Two weeks later it was returned to 
him and the rejection slip read: “Sor- 
ry we could not use your paper. 
It was covered with writing.” 


A badge of honor for a man is a 
medal on his chest, for a bachelor 
girl a blister on the heel. 


¢¢ ¢ 

Man can now travel swiftly on 
land, air and water. The only draw- 
back is that his creditors can, too. 

¢?¢ ¢ 

A certain movie executive, who 
used to enjoy delivering after-dinner 
speeches of interminable length, now 
expresses himself with the most com- 
mendable brevity. 

Asked to explain his reformation, 
the movie man shamefacedly replied: 
“It was a remark I overheard. Dur- 
ing a pause in one of my speeches, 
I overhead one man say to another, 
‘What follows Jones?’ And the other 
fellow replied, ‘Saturday’.” 

¢$¢ ¢ 

One morning of the pre-automobile 
era, a particularly dapper “drum- 
mer’ was sweating out the coming 
of a train, long overdue for even 
the erratic service on that dinky rail- 
way. After considerable prancing up 
and down the platform, he stalked 
in and demanded of the ticket agent: 
“Do you suppose that train will get 


here before the spring thaw sets 
in?” 

The agent strolled to the plat- 
form, eased his spectacles a notch 
higher on an unworried brow, and 
peered solemnly down the _ track. 
“Ought to be in any time,” he said. 
“Here comes the conductor’s dog 
around the bend now.” 

e¢¢ @ 
A Montreal lady invited some 


friends to afternoon tea. All prepara- 
tions perfected, the hostess took a 
little nap to be fresh and sparkling 
for the occasion. The tea, however, 
proceeded strangely. Her guests en- 
tered without ringing the doorbell, 
greeting her in low whispers, and 
treating her with extreme caution. 
All seemed ill at ease. Finally one 
brought the matter out into the open. 
They had found a note pinned to 
the door which the hostess had in- 
tended for her teen-age boys to pre- 
vent their disturbing her nap. The 
note read: “The door is unlocked. 
For goodness sake come in quietly. 
If you must talk to each other, just 
whisper. And don’t ask me for any- 


thing!” 
©? 

Pullman Passenger: “Porter what 
about these shoes? One’s black and 
one’s brown.” 

Porter: “Well ef it don’t beat all. 
Dis is the second time dat’ hap- 


pened dis mawning.” 
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OMAR, INC., ANNOUNCES 
SEVERAL PROMOTIONS 


OMAHA—Stanley W. Nabb, for- 
merly assistant sales manager for 
Omar, Inc., at Columbus, has been 
named sales manager for Omar at 
Indianapolis. The announcement was 
made by Carl H. Littman, district 
manager in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Nabb started with Omar at 
Omaha in 1935 as a retail route sales- 
man. He was assistant sales manager 
in Indianapolis from February, 1949, 
until June of 1950. He also has been 
sales manager for Omar at Hamilton, 


Ohio, and since February, 1952, has 
been assistant manager at 
Columbus. 


sales 


Omar has announced three promo- 
tions in the Omaha district. 

Jack Pfeiffer has been named per- 
sonnel director for the Omaha dis- 
trict. He has been with Omar since 
July, 1949, and formerly was a mem- 
ber of the central purchasing depart- 
ment. Mr. Pfeiffer began with Omar 
at the Columbus bakery as salvage 
sales supervisor. 

Lynn E. Schade has been appointed 
purchasing agent for the district. He 
joined Omar April 13 as an assistant 
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buyer in the central purchasing de- 
partment in Omaha. 

Elden D. Caldwell has been pro- 
moted to industrial engineer at the 
Omaha bakery. He started with Omar 
in January, 1952, as assistant buyer 
of machinery and equipment at the 
general offices. 

———=<SREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIrfEt— 
LIMPERT REPRESENTATIVE 
VINELAND, N. J. Limpert 

Brothers, Inc., has announced that 
Joseph Homiak has been appointed 
to handle the company’s New York 
state territory as a sales representa- 
tive. 





Monsanto HT phosphates are 
also outstanding in self-rising 
flours, mixes and baking powder. 
Test Monsanto products in your 
own laboratory and you will find 
they improve product quality, 


product performance. 


Monsanto SAPP (sodium acid 
pyrophosphate), for example, is 
ready to serve you in both the 
regular and the faster-reacting 
It gives you these 


MD grade. 


advantages: 


Uniform rate of reaction 


Longer shelf life 


Good volume and texture 


in final product 


Besides SAPP, investigate Mon- 
santo’s line of HT phosphates 
(monocalcium phosphates) for 
self-rising flours, prepared mixes, 
plain flour and baking powders. 


To find out more on how these 
leavening agents can build your 
sales, write for information to 
COM- 
PANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL 


Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto 


Canada Limited, Montreal. 











A report from our 
food che mist 


clearly 


sows 


here's how 
Monsanto SAPP 
improves 


Our 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








mixes- 





That"Monsanto SAPP 
is idegftty euited jor 


cake nde Rnd... 


4 


Doughnuts. We’ve 
found it gives 
improved texture and 


greater voliime 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with. -- 


Acme-Evans Flours 


cake flour 


ANGELITE 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie doughnut flour 


reate! 


CRACKER KIN G—cracke! sponge flour 
AHAM ra Ao 100% soft wheat graham 
GR 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 36 




















Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
6,500,000 


Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


Terminal 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Sterege 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


YLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 












" ‘ Pn ee “OLD TIMES” 
Room’ “BLODGETT’S” RYE wtckwitesr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














1. True. The protein content of soft 
wheat flour runs on an average about 
8% to 9%, while in a hard wheat 
flour it runs about 12%. 

2.False. The terms glucose and 
corn syrup, in bakers’ language, re- 
fer to the same product. Both are 
about 30% as sweet as cane or beet 
sugar. 

3. False. To our knowledge no one 
has been successful in using all 
powdered eggs in the making of good 
sponge cakes. 

4.True. This may be possible, as 
the heat of baking may not have 
penetrated the filling sufficiently to 
destroy the mold spores. 

5. False. This wash usually is made 
by bringing to a boil 1 qt. of water, 
l4¢ to 2% oz. starch and % oz. salt. 

6.True. This procedure was de- 
veloped by Striter Dock and Junge- 
waelter and is discussed in “Food 
Research,” May-June issue, 1936. 
After baking, they should be placed 
on wire screens to cool, so as not to 
get soggy bottoms. 

7. False. The crust of “ropy’’ bread 
usually has a peculiar reddish or 
foxy color. 

8. True. It is the undissolved sugar 
crystals in the dough that will cause 
a crispness of the crust due to the 
fact that these go into solution more 
gradually. 

9. False. When custard pie filling 
breaks down it is due to the pies 
being overbaked. The baking time 
should be closely watched. 

10. True. While this is true, experi- 
ments conducted show on an aver- 
age that the public prefers a cake 
containing about 200% fruit based on 
the weight of the batter. 

11. False. In general practice, the 
Same amount of starch is used as 
tapioca to produce nearly the same 
consistency. 

12. False. Invert syrup is composed 
of dextrose, levulose and 18-20% wat- 
er. Its sweetening value is rated at 
about 102% when compared with 
cane or beet sugar. The sweetening 
value of dextrose is usually figured 

at about 75% and levulose about 
172%. 

13. False. A quart of eggs will weigh 
about 2 lb. 1% oz. 

14.True. It has been found that 
this procedure improves the finished 
loaves. Evidently the baking quality 
of the milk is improved by scalding. 

15. False, It must contain not more 
than 38% moisture one hour or more 
ifter baking. 

16. True. Heat does more damage to 
yeast than cold. The ideal temperature 
it which to store yeast is about 45 


17. True. The ash content of a bread 
flour will run about .44% while in a 
cake flour it will be about .30%. 

18. False. The numbers below 7 in- 
dicate acidity, while those above 7 
indicate alkalinity. The scale ranges 
from 0 to 14, 7 being the neutral 
point, 

19. False. Sweetened condensed 
milk contains from 40 to 42% sugar, 
28% total milk solids and 30 to 31% 
water. 

20.True. This darker crust color 
is due to the dextrose caramelizing 
at a lower temperature than cane or 
beet sugar (sucrose). 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - 


U.S.A. 














Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











Rec. PRATT 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


Toronto Street 


18 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3393—Refriger- 
ated Display Case 

Lern, Inc., announces a new full 
vision refrigerated display case with 
a Thermopane glass front and slid- 
ing doors in the rear. This is a self- 
contained unit of all stainless steel, 
48 in. long, 28 in. wide and 18 in. 
deep, with inside fluorescent light- 
ing. Shelves are adjustable. The case 
acts as a front counter or a win- 
dow display. Completely portable, it 
plugs into any AC electric outlet 
and can be used anywhere. The 
case has an adjustable thermostat 
control which is hermetically sealed 
with a self lubricating compressor 
unit. No blower is used. For catalog 
sheet and complete’ information 
check No. 3393 on the coupon and 
mail to this magazine. 


No. 339 1—Displays 


How the bakery operator can build 
displays and built-ins is shown in 









/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvcts 
& 


Ss 
New Liverature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


an illustrated folder, complete with 
sketches and easy-to-follow working 
drawings, just released by the Ma- 
sonite Corp. Items described are a 
display case with sliding drawer and 
sliding doors, a service wrapping 
counter, a window display and spe- 
cial lighting effects, seasonal window 
display and a curtain wall. More in- 
formation is obtainable by checking 
No. 3394 on tHe coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 3395—Dispensing 


Device 


Now being nrarketed is the Multi- 
Meter, manufactured by Multi-Me- 
ter Corp., a patented dispensing de- 
vice for attachment to all types of 
water faucets. It automatically meas- 
ures the correct amount of liquid 
cleaning material with water to give 
the proper dilution, the company 
claims. Raising a lever at the front 
of the device gives a constant clean- 
ing solution and automatically pro- 


" ([iraieeaeaaieet iain: 
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vides clear water when the faucet 
is shut off and then opened. A plas- 
tic hose runs directly from the Multi- 
Meter to the original container of 
cleaning material. Attractively de- 
signed and chrome plated the de- 
vice is adaptable to all types of 
cleaning requirements. The manufac- 
turer claims that it is particularly 
useful in dispensing concentrated de- 
tergent compounds. Check No. 3395 
on the coupon and mail it to obtain 
more information. 


No. 3396—Metal 
Container 

A cookie container jar manufac- 
tured by the I. D. Co. offers the 
baker an ideal way to pack cookies 
or other baked products for gift- 
giving. The container can be used 
over and over again by the con- 
sumer. Delicately shaped, the con- 
tainer contains the natural coloring 
of its bird artistry. The dimensions 
of the container, called “Fantasy,” 
are 41x4%2x4% in. The removable 
lid has a pull knob. They come packed 
48 to a carton. For more informa- 
tion check No. 3396 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3397—Refrig- 
erant 


Said to be a revolutionary new 
development in the refrigeration field 
is a product called by the trade 
name, Perma Ice. It is a re-usable 
piece of non-melting ice which can 
be used for keeping cream pies and 
other baked goods requiring refrig- 
eration in trucks. The ice refriger- 
ant is composed of cold-retaining 
chemicals made into a gel. Because 
the chemicals are in permanent col- 
loidal suspension, the ‘gel remains 
usable indefinitely. It does not evapo- 
rate, dissipate or change texture or 
performance, it is claimed. The gel 
is placed in plastic bags, in varying 
sizes. There is no water run-off and 
no expansion or contraction, it is 
said. Check No. 3397 and mail the 
coupon for more information. 


No. 3398—Dough 
Recorder 


Now being marketed by Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co. is an 
instrument called by the trade name, 
ElectroniK recorder, which registers 
variations in dough consistency. This 
mixer consistency recorder measures 
the power consumed by a mixer mo- 
tor and produces a graphic record of 
consistency build-up. The company 
Says this instrument enables the bak- 
er to make immediate adjustments 
in dough formula, and/or mixing 
time, to compensate for changes in 
a new batch of flour. Other infor- 
mation is detected from graph read- 
ings, it is said. These include too 
much or too little water, failure to 
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add salt, and a complete time chart 
on mix numbers, loading, mixing, 
emptying and the time between 
batches, as well as the all-important 
index ta the point of maximum dough 
consistency. More information about 
this recorder may be obtained by 
marking No. 3398 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 33384—Bakery 
Lubricant 


A new universal bakery lubricant, 
called BakeRy-Lube, is being manu- 
factured by the Bel-Ray Co., Inc. 
It may be used for lubricating oven 
chains on all types of traveling ovens, 
sleeve bearings on revolving tray 
ovens, etc. The product is a com- 
plex blend of synthetic oils and 
micronized flake graphite, uni- 
formly mixed. The micronized 
graphite is of such’ microscopic 
dimensions and uniformly dispersed 
that it will penetrate the smallest 
tolerances of oven chains and bear- 
ings, leaving a film of graphite of a 
very low coefficient of friction, it is 
claimed. This lubricant is available 
in three grades—regular, premium 
and extra premium. Check No. 3384 
on the coupon to obtain complete 
information about this product. 


No. 3390—Ingredient 
Cans 


ee | 





Now available in various sizes and 
styles is a line of ingredient cans 
offered by the Witt Cornice Co. 
These cans, the company explains, 
are made of heavy gauge reinforced 
steel which protects against dam- 
age to the body and flaking on the 
inside. Hot dip galvanizing resists 
rust and prevents contamination of 
mixtures. The cans have sanitary 
seams and snug-fitting lids seal com- 
pletely against dirt, rodents and ver- 
min. The lid handles are recessed, 
allowing the cans to fit conveniently 
under work tables. The cans are 
available with steel or rubber wheel 
casters. The complete line includes 
both plain and corrugated bodies 
with 20 to 33 gal. capacity. The Witt 
catalog and complete details may be 
obtained by checking No. 3390 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
magazine. 


No. 3389—Pies 


Special formulas for pies and sug- 
gestions for merchandising them have 
been announced by Monroe Boston 
Strause. Among the formulas are 
several based on the variations of 
the golden raisin pie and Bak-a-Pie 
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Many | ee are nocduadl . - « to transform the golden flow of 
wheat to a superior quality flour...and the experienced technicians and workmen 
of Kansas Milling are most skilled at producing a better flour...the flour that 


bakers can depend upon year after year... 


The hansas Milling Company «Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 


Manofacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Ww. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Gur Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill le located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
4 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seecensers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 
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apple pie slices, diced apple nuggets, 
apple sauce nuggets, peach dried nug- 
gets and apricot diced nuggets. 
These Bak-a-Pie products are proc- 
essed and packed exclusively by the 
Vacu-Dry Co. Golden raisin pies, 
based on new formulas, have been 
test marketed in the Chicago area 
and consumer acceptance has been 
excellent, it is reported. Complete 


literature containing formulas and 
merchandising hints will be sent if 
you will check No. 3389 on the cou- 
pon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3385—W rapping 
Machine 





A newly-developed principle for 
wrapping baked goods is incorporated 
in the Hayssen Universal wrapping 
machine, made by Hayssen Manu- 
facturing Co. The new one-adjust- 
ment hand wheel adjusts the ma- 
chine to handle the different size 
packages without changing of parts 
or shutting down the machine, the 
company states. The machine illus- 
trated here is hooked up to a Hays- 
sen bread slicer and is equipped with 
Ad-Seal-It banding attachment, top 
labeler and printer. An electronic 
eye assures labels of being proper- 
ly positioned on the package and 
right side up, it is claimed. One op- 
erator, working from nearby racks, 
loads and unloads about 35 units a 
minute, it is claimed. Complete de- 
tails may be secured by marking 
No. 3385 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this magazine. 


No. 3386—W all Case 
Folder 


The Columbus Show Case Co. has 
just released a four-page color fold- 
er on its line of bakery wall display 
cases. The folder outlines 17 fea- 
tures which describe the company’s 
various sizes and models of wall 
cases. Such details as double-acting 
doors, shadow box cornices and orna- 
ment display cornices are described 
in the folder. To obtain this folder 
mark No. 3386 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3391—Cargo 
Cooler 


Hunter Manufacturing Co. is mak- 
ing available its cooling system called 
by the trade name, Hunter cargo 
cooler, having a dry ice capacity of 








1,100 lb. (21 blocks). Forced air cir- 
culation, thermostatically controlled, 
provides the refrigeration. The main 
component of the cooler is a 
welded aluminum dry ice bunker. 
The system is said to function even 
if the engine and battery fail. The 
company has released results of tests 
which show that in a trial run com- 
prising four different methods of 


refrigeration its cooler had the low- 
est temperature rise. The result, ac- 
cording to the company, showed an 
average temperature rise during the 
1,250 mile run of 3.5° F. as compared 
to rises of 5.4° F., 5.6° F. and 6.5° F., 
respectively for the three other sys- 
tems. Complete information about 
this cooler may be obtained by 
checking No. 3391 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3392—Flavor 
Base 


A new powder type bleu cheese 
flavor base for the baking industry 
has been developed by the Dell Food 
Specialties Co. This flavor base, a 
blend of powdered ingredients, is 
said to produce the strong, pungent 
flavor of real bleu cheese in baked 
products such as crackers, biscuits, 
pies, etc. The manufacturer states 
this flavor base has excellent keep- 
ing qualities when stored properly. 
It is packed in 100-lb. bags. Mark 
No. 3392 on the coupon and more 
details will be sent to you without 
obligation. 


No. 3399—Clutch 


A new line of adjustable torque- 
limiting clutches, said to provide 
overload protection for machine 
drives in a wide variety of equip- 
ment, is announced by Morse Chain 
Co. These compact slip-type fric- 
tion clutches act as automatic shear 
pin mechanisms, the company claims. 
They are particularly adapted to roll- 
er chain drives and are designed to 
be used in connection with standard 
Morse type A plain plate roller chain 
sprockets. The clutches are made in 
444, 5% and 6% in. diameter sizes 
with ratings of 55, 121.5 and 260 ft.- 
lb. respectively. Maximum bores 
(with standard keyways) are 1, 1% 
and 2% in. Over-all lengths are 
29/16, 3 and 3% in. Hub OD’s are 
2.000, 2.625 and 4.250 in. More in- 
formation is available by checking 
No. 3399 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this journal. 


No. 3387—Dry Iee 
Bunkers 


Foster-Built Bunkers, Inc., has 
just released a six-page folder on the 
use of blower type dry ice bunkers 
in truck refrigeration. In addition 
to showing the complete line of bunk- 
ers, this folder gives data on the 
number of units required for vari- 
ous size trucks, typical installations, 
and actual case histories of the bunk- 
ers in operation on test loads. Models 
are available for all size trucks. 
Copies of the folder and compleie 
price information may be obtained 
by checking No. 3387 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3388—Coconut 


Durkee Famous Foods division of 
the Glidden Co., in the patent ap- 
plication for its new product, Dur- 
kee Stayfresh coconut, makes claims 
that this product retains its fresh- 
ness and whiteness for up to twice 
as long a time as comparable prod- 
ucts. This coconut product, first in- 
troduced less than two years ago, 
utilizes sorbitol as a humectant to 
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stabilize the moisture content of the 
coconut. The high moisture content, 
it is claimed, enhances the tenderness 
of the coconut. Additional nutrition- 
al value is added to the coconut by 
sorbitol, the company states. Com- 
plete information about this prod- 
uct may be obtained by checking 
No. 3388 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 3402—Insecticide 


Smo-Cloud, a new insecticide, de- 
scribed as the “atom bomb of the 
insect world,” is said to be an effec- 
tive insect killer by its manufactur- 
er, the Insecticidal Smo-Cloud Co. 
It is described as penetrating, quick 
and non-injurious to humans and ani- 
mals when used as directed. It is 
called non-staining and leaves no 
tell-tale odor. It is said to kill all 
pests that creep, crawl and _ infest 
and to drive away mice and rats, It 
goes into walls, niches and crevices, 
reports indicate. To use, a match is 
touched to the contents of the metal 
safety can, and a cloud of non-in- 
flammable vapor rises. The new prod- 
uct is registered with the U.S. Depart- 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P.O.B, 3007 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 
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labora- 
3402 and 
infor- 


ment of Agriculture and is 
tory approved. Check No 
mail the coupon for 
mation 


No. 2627—Hand 
Truek 


A new magnesium hand truck, with 
a retractible third wheel, has been 
announced by Magline, Inc. The ad- 
dition of the third wheel, according 
to the manufacturer, makes carting 
and wheeling of the heaviest loads 


more 


’ 
easier. When the wheel 
the truck can be oper- 
ated in a three-point position, pre- 
venting any load from bearing on the 
operator, it is claimed. Similarly, 
when the truck is stopped in this 
position, it can be re-started without 
the physical effort normally needed 
dead load-weight. For 
‘onventional use, the third wheel re- 
tracts against the frame. The new 
model is of all-magnesium construc- 
tion. The nose unit extends beyond 


considerably 
is extended, 


to overcome 
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the wheels on either side, and is said 
to prevent flexible loads from binding 
against the wheels. For additional in- 
formation and descriptive brochure 
on the complete line of Magliner 
hand trucks, check No. 2627 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 3100—Book on 
Automotive Fleet 


Of interest to anyone concerned 
with the ownership and operation of 
motor vehicles is a revised edition 
of Automotive Transportation in In- 
dustry, a book authored by Samuel 
J. Lee and just published by Lloyd 
R. Wolfe. Mr. Lee is a lecturer and 
consultant on fleet management and 
has been in the automobile business 
since 1927. The book details the ad- 
vantages and weaknesses of each 
system by direct comparison, 
graphs, charts and dollars-and-cents 
criteria costs, incidence of acci- 
dents, salesman morale, purchasing, 
sales, taxes, profits. After helping the 
interested executive to determine for 
himself the most efficient and eco- 
nomical plan for his company to use, 
Mr. Lee proceeds to actual conduct 
of fleet management. Further infor- 
mation about the book and how to 
secure it may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3400 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 3101—Cap 


A new, visored cap net for bakery 
employees has recently been intro- 
duced by Hollywood Turban Prod- 
ucts Co. This new visor-net is de- 
signed for a two-way appeal to wom- 
en workers. Its off-the-face visor is 
becoming, states the company, and 
is designed to cover the hair at the 
brow line without spoiling the hair- 
do. It is easily adjusted to any coif- 
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fure, and the specially-woven mesh 
will not upset the hair style, bind 
or chafe, it is said. The visors can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth 
Visors can also carry advertising 
messages for the company, with 
name, trade mark or slogan imprint- 
ed in a choice of colors. For prices, 
literature and details, mark No. 3401 
on the coupon and mail. 


BREAD (|S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


300 Dealers Complete 


C. Schmidt Co. Course 


CINCINNATI More 
dealer salesmen for the C. 
Co. recently completed a_ 10-week 
training course in freezing bakery 
products and selling freezers to the 
baking industry. 

The course, according to Paul R 
Stewart, advertising manager for 
Schmidt, was prepared by the com- 
pany from material furnished by more 
than 100 bakers from 22 states. It 
was not the intention of the company, 
Mr. Stewart says, to make bakers out 
of salesmen, but rather, to give them 
a general knowledge of freezing bak- 
ery products. It should prepare rep- 


than 300 
Schmidt 
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resentatives, he says, to better serve 
the baking industry. 

At the end of the course, a quiz 
was given and those who successful- 
ly completed the examination re- 
ceived a certificate of proficiency. 

All lessons in the training course 
were sent to the home of the sales- 
men, and many wives became so 
interested in the course they were 
permitted to take the quiz, and re- 
ceived a certificate. This interest on 
the part of the wives, it is believed, 
would be helpful when these women 
are discussing bakery problems with 
women from the bake shop. 

Other purposes of the course were 
to help doubtful prospects arrive at 
a decision regarding freezers and to 
clarify doubtful points on freezing 
and freezers. 

The Schmidt company will continue 
to give the instructions to new sales- 
men coming into a dealer organiza- 
tion and new dealers. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN BAKERIES 
OFFICIALS PROMOTED 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH...C. E 
Kincaid, president of Michigan Bak- 
eries, Inc., has announced that George 
A. Menard and Alex F. Mackay have 
been made vice presidents in charge 
of production and sales, respectively. 

Mr. Menard, with 25 years experi- 
ence in the baking industry, joined 
Michigan Bakeries as plant manager 
in November, 1952. Prior to his as- 
sociation with Michigan Bakeries, 
Mr. Menard held a similar position in 
Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Mackay, who has been in the 
baking industry since 1929, joined 
Michigan Bakeries in February, 1951. 
Before his recent appointment Mr. 
Mackay was general merchandising 
manager for the firm. 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


“Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! 


Ae? 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


 BLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 























THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, HI. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











7 a ” 
Golden Loaf” t= 
anc 

The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


s Our 
— 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 












PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





location. 


As a baker, you know your plant loca- 
tion means a lot in saving costs of 
distribution. It is that way with flour 
mills, too. The PAGE mills can draw 
wheat economically from four major 
wheat states because of exceptional 
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Preferred since, 





For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. . . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 
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100 LBS NET 
Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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MANUFACTURED SY 
Hubbard Milling @mpany 
Mankato, .Minn. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 


is 





Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 
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John H. Davis 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Here is the new 
team at the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture in charge of forging the im- 
plements of policy to conform to the 
goals of Ezra T. Benson, secretary 
of agriculture. After a little more 
than three months in office they have 
stabilized their tasks—they have 
made some _ decisions—they have 
worked long hours—interviewed end- 
less lines of visitors with special 
problems—and they have made some 
blunders. 

First among these top policy execu- 
tives is the president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., John H. Davis. 
Formerly an employee of USDA, later 
executive secretary of the National 
Council of Farm Cooperatives, Mr. 
Davis left a more lucrative and less 
demanding job in New England where 
he was heading the wool industry to 
join with Mr. Benson here in what 
is one of the most difficult phases of 
the Eisenhower crusade. 


Cautious Technique 


The Davis technique appears to be 
primarily one of caution, perhaps an 
attribute in the job of heading one 
of the government's largest financial 
institutions. None of the flamboyant 
salesman, Mr. Davis is the listener 
type—wants things on paper where 
they can be read and studied. Critics 
say he is too soft in his approach to 
daily matters. 

But perhaps all those characteriza- 
tions indicate the wisdom with which 
Mr. Benson selected his team. If he 
was looking for balance he seems to 
have achieved it. 

As compared with the more studi- 
ous Mr. Davis, the Benson team has 
the strong, forceful Howard W. Gor- 
don, formerly next to the top man 
of the Southern States Cooperative. 
Persons familiar with that organiza- 
tion say that its success was the drive 
of Mr. Gordon—an observation which 
is being confirmed here in the post 
he now holds as director of PMA. 

This man Gordon is no waster of 
words; is direct but not abrupt; 
speaks right from the shoulder; ac- 
cepts responsibility for bad decisions 
himself, a trait unique among gov- 
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USDA’s New Team Works Hard. Shows Progress 





Howard W. Gordon 


cringing under hostile questioning 
. no unctuous bowing before con- 
gressmen and senators who claim it 
their privilege to brow-beat a wit- 
ness. Not Mr. Gordon by a long shot. 
He faces them man to man—gives 
them short, concise answers and 
closes the door to the usual prodding 
and poking that some members of 
Congress see as their prerogatives. 

Mr. Gordon seems like the driver 
of the top policy team—a good and 
favorable backfield mate for Mr. Da- 
vis. They fit nicely into a success pat- 
tern. 

And now for the head of the new 
division of USDA, the Foreign Agri- 
culture Service—Romeo E. Short. 

Mr. Short is tall. He is benevolent 
to a fault; an old hand in the farm 
economy with long seasoning as one 
of the better thought of policy men 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. He knows the farm problems 
like an often read book. 

The selection of Mr. Short to lead 
the foreign agriculture service was 
the recommendation of F. B. Wilcox, 
well known executive of the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Assn. The Short 
job is to make over the old Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, for- 
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Romeo E. Short 


merly a half-breed in world affairs, 
partly under State Department dom- 
ination and in part the statistical or- 
ganization for the USDA in world 
marketing, into a hard driving sales 
promotion organization at the serv- 
ice of U.S. agriculture. 

Mr. Benson probably has in Mr. 
Short the best all-around informed 
man of the three-man top policy 
team. That condition is an asset in a 
man employed to do the big sales job 
outlined by Mr. Wilcox. Who better 
can present the case for U. S. agri- 
cultural commodities than the sales- 
man who knows his products? 

Romeo—as he is familiarly known 
among the old timers here—is said 
to have delayed the full impact of 
his usefulness by giving so much of 
his time to callers who he knows well 
and who have little new to tell him. 
These friendly critics believe he 
should close his door and pitch into 
his work with a vengeance rather 
than permit well-meaning but 
thoughtless friends to divert him from 
his best effort. 

As a matter of fact, it seems that 
there has been somewhat too much 
of a rush to see the new executives 
on something less than urgent busi- 
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ness. It has become a matter of LE. s- 
tige to gossip over lunch that the 
speaker had a half hour with so-and- 
so at USDA this morning. A little 
less emphasis on the prestige prob- 
ably will produce from this new team 
large dividends of good will later. 

Another integral part of this team 
is the trouble-shooter, Ellwood Chase, 
GLF executive here on loan from 
his company. Mr. Chase has been 
sorting the wheat from the chaff for 
the policy millers. Working more or 
less as the right arm of Mr. Gordon, 
the Buffalo businessman has_ been 
quietly making himself felt as a pol- 
icy crystallizer—a diplomat between 
USDA and industry and the producer. 
He has been selecting industry com- 
mittees, guiding the deliberations of 
those committees and in all making 
himself very useful in this formative 
period of the Benson regime. 

This group has been largely instru- 
mental in keeping the Benson craft 
on a straight course when the winds 
of criticism have blown the hardest. 
The Benson task is second to none 
here in terms of difficulty. 

However, it would be a gross exag- 
geration to nominate these officials 
for the hall of current fame without 
acknowledging the important part 
that is still being played by the new 
echelon of officials who have been in 
there pitching for many years. 

The chief artisans of the vineyard 
happened to be caught in one group 
at a farewell party given by the PMA 
grain branch staff for Drexel Watson 
who has retired as director of the 
grain branch. Big, genial, solid citizen 
from Idaho, Mr. Watson believed it 
was appropriate that he step aside so 
that the new top level staff would not 
be embarrassed with a policy-maker 
more closely associated with the old 
Brannan organization. 
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CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
PLANS WINTER PROGRAM 
CHICAGO — A series of programs 

for the Chicago Millers Club, selected 

on the basis of entertainment and 
education, was arranged by the pro- 

gram committee of the group, at a 

luncheon meeting at the offices of the 

Westinghouse Electric Co., Chicago. 

Presiding was Harry T. McKay, pro- 

gram chairman of the group. 

The season for the group begins 
Oct. 1 with a Ladies Night. A dinner, 
program of entertainment and danc- 
ing is scheduled. To be invited are 
Association of Operative Millers mem- 
bers in the area, Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents, Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, and the Chi- 
cago Feed Club. Arranging for the 
program are R. C. Bartee, General 
Mills, Inc., and Robert H. Eiff, Pneu- 
matic Scale Corp. 

“Machinery Replacement” will be 
the program topic for the next meet- 
ing, Dec. 3. In charge will be R. L. 
Wurtsbaugh, J. R. Short Milling Co., 
and Warren A. Witt, Screw Conveyor 
Corp. 

The meeting Jan. 21 will hear a 
panel talk of “Competition for the 
Food Dollar.” Arranging for this pro- 
gram are James McCausland, Quaker 
Oats Co., and J. K. Ferguson, Ameri 
can Miller. 

An expert on bulk handling will 
appear on the program at the March 
25 meeting. In charge of this pro- 
gram are E. M. Evans, General Foods 
Corp., Kankakee, IIl., and Henry S. 
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USDA FRIENDS BID FAREWELL—Drexel Watson, who retired recently 
from the position of director of the grain branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, holds one of several gifts presented to him at a party given meeting were: W. E. Evans, General 
by his co-workers and staff at the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Among Mills, Inc., president of the group; 
those who gathered to bid adieu were William McArthur, associate director W. L. Hamilton, Richardson Scale 


and now acting director of the PMA grain branch, and E. J. Murphy, grain Co., club secretary; and Kenneth Mc- 
standards official of the PMA grain branch, Clelland, J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 


ernment officials. Once he gets all the 
facts he loses no time in making a 
decision. He may and probably will 
make some further errors but at 
least he moves. 

He acts like an old hand before 
congressional committees . . . no 


French, The Northwestern Miller. 
Others attending the planning 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED \/ 


CANADIAN 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


so 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 








Specialists in Milling Ro A : 
(anadi an Hard Spring Wheat ‘sn ood F lour 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 




















Mills and Sales Offices VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
PURITY THREE STARS WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCJION 
GREAT WEST -e CANADA CREAM 3 ‘ 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 
DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
eee CARADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’” TORONTO. CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address | im, ALL 
“HASTINGS® Re CABLE CODES 
Montreal Cann” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta : 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Overseas Newsnot eG .. . ay re Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Scores Dumping 


Few public references have been 
made so far by the British millers to 
the competition they can expect from 
the imported flour trade as soon as 
decontrol becomes effective Aug. 30. 
Their silence does not indicate any 
failure to view the attempts that 
will be made by the Canadians to 
hold their market as anything but 
serious and it can be taken for grant- 
ed that there have been many behind 
the scenes discussions in order to 
devise some means of protecting the 
position of the home industry. 

What was tantamount to a warn- 
ing to the Canadian, Australian and 
also the American flour milling in- 
dustries, was delivered by Humphrey 
B. Vernon, newly appointed president 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers at the group’s re- 
cently held convention at Gleneagles, 
Scotland. From the context of the 
speech it was apparent that Mr. Vern- 
on, who is a director of Spillers, Ltd., 
a major British milling group, was 
referring specifically to non-European 
exporters of flour. He said that the 
millers did not know what the devel- 
opments might be but they did know 
that strenuous efforts were being 
mace in the exporting countries 
which were not exactly for the good 
of the health of the British millers. 

Mr. Vernon continued: ‘We have 
had to face the competition of im- 
ported flour before, and we will face 
it again, but we must see that the 
scales of justice are not weighted un- 
fairly against us and that no unfair 
advantage to the importer is allowed 
to endanger the full employment of 
our own workpeople. With surplus 
milling capacity in this country to 
provide for all our needs, it should not 
be permissible for flour to be dumped 
here from any source. If there is any 
cheap wheat about from which flour 
can be made, we should be glad to 
receive it in the form of wheat with 
the necessary safeguards to the farm- 
er which were provided under the 
old Wheat Act, so that our mills can 
be fully employed and the farmers 
of this country get the advantage of 
additional home milled wheatfeed. 


European Deal 


In connection with European com- 
petition, Mr. Vernon referred to a 
deal made with the millers in Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Holland, Switzerland and Aus- 
tria intended to become effective if 
the plans to formulate a European 
“green pool’ are implemented. This 
plan provides for the pooling of agri- 
cultural resources on the lines of the 
scheme for cooperation between the 
various segments of the European 
iron and steel industries. 

Explaining this agreement Mr. Ver- 
non said that until recently the Brit- 
ish millers’ associations had _ not 
played a large part in the delibera- 
tions of the International Milling 
Assn. which has its headquarters in 
Paris, although it had been a member 
for many years. With the advent of 
decontrol and particularly because of 
the pooling plan it had been decided 
to take a greater interest. 

Accordingly, during May, Mr. Ver- 
non attended the general meeting of 
the association in Milan, Italy, at 
which 10 European countries were 
represented. As a result the British 
entered into a_ protocol, the full 





terms of which will be published 
when it has been formally signed. In 
the meantime, he believed, whether 
the green pool came into being or not, 
the contacts made in the discussions 
would be helpful should the British 
be subjected to competition from any 
of the subscribing countries which 
was thought to be unfair. 

Before the war the British millers 
had to meet severe competition from 
European flour, particularly from 
Germany and France, which was 
dumped at prices stated to have been 
subsidized by the governments con- 
cerned. The moves made in conjunc- 
tion with the international group 
appear to be aimed at killing that 
competition or at least reducing it 
to fair levels, observers state. 


British Exports 


The desire of the British milling 
industry to get back into the export 
trade was also discussed by Mr. Ver- 
non. 

Before the war, he stated, certain 
British millers had a long established 
export trade and they were now 
most anxious to resume this business 
at fair prices to those countries will- 
ing to buy. However, with certain 
minor exceptions, the resumption of 


trade had been prohibited by the 
government. 
Mr. Vernon added, “Eight years 


after the end of hostilities, we are, 
I believe, the only milling nation 
which is hamstrung in this unjust 
fashion and barred by government 
action from recommencing a profit- 
able export business. I hope this in- 
justice may soon be rectified.” 

Sill Bulk Buying 

Though moves have been made to- 
wards the return of the grain trade 
to private hands, the U.K. bulk buy- 
ers are still active in the wheat mar- 
ket. Trade sources report that the 
Ministry of Food has purchased 80,- 
000 tons of wheat from the Argentine 
at a price reported to be in the re- 
gion of $1.83 bu. compared with the 
present IWA price of $1.86 and the 
ceiling of $2.05. 

Japan is also inquiring for 75,000 
tons from the same source while 
Dutch and Belgian buyers are re- 
ported to be showing interest. 


Danes Relax Bans 


The Danish government has de- 
cided to abolish the domestic grain 
regulations which have been in oper- 
ation since 1939. These regulations 
specified the prices to be paid for 
their bread grains and prohibited use 
for other than human consumption. 

From the start of the new crop 
year farmers will be allowed to sell 
their grain for any purpose they wish, 
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either for human or animal consump- 
tion, whichever pays off best. Con- 
trols on wheat and flour imports, 
however, are to be retained for the 
time being because by this means it 
is hoped to hold bread grain prices 
at such a level that use for animals 
will be unprofitable. Conditions for 
this are favorable because observers 
report that current supplies are suf- 
ficient to last for the remainder of 
the crop year and for the first two 
or three months of the new season. 
Moreover, prospects for the new crop 
are favorable. 

Later in the season it will be nec- 
essary to supplement supplies with 
imports, either as whole grain or in 
the form of flour. 


U.K. IWA Stand 


A reference to the criticism direct- 
ed against the U.K. in Australia and 
Canada because of its refusal to sub- 
scribe to the new International Wheat 
Agreement has been made in the 
House of Commons. A member sug- 
gested to Gwilym Lloyd George, Min- 
ister of Food, that whether the criti- 
cisms were right or wrong, it would 
be advisable for the U.K. to initiate 
discussions with the two common- 
wealth countries concerning wheat 
supplies. 

Lloyd George, refusing to accede 
to the suggestion, said that people 
were perfectly free to criticize if they 
wished. He did not think that the 
British action was open to criticism 
and he reaffirmed the decision not to 
accede to the pact at the price de- 
manded. When the agreement comes 
to an end there would be a free mar- 
ket, he added. 








Canadian Comment cece By George E. Swarbreck 





Export Record 

Canada has regained her position as 
the world’s No. 1 exporter of wheat 
after conceding the lead to the U. S. 


every season since the crop year 
1944-45. 
Officials expect that in the year 


ended July 31 the movement of 
Canadian wheat to overseas destina- 
tions will be in the region of 370 mil- 
lion bushels as opposed to the U. S. 
seasonal total of 320 million bushels. 
Even this figure will not be an all 
time high for Canada because in the 
year 1928-29 exports totaled 408 mil- 
lion bushels. 

So far this year clearances have 
totaled 320 million bushels, a figure 
which was never reached 20 or more 
years ago when Canada was the un- 
challenged leader in wheat exports. 
Earlier in the season it appeared that 
Canada would miss taking the lead 
from the U. S. because an 80 day 
strike of grain handlers at Vancouver 
and New Westminster sliced export 
loadings by 25 million bushels. The 
position was saved early in June when 
for three successive weeks loadings 
topped 10 million bushels a week. 

Exports of all grains are now near- 
ing 505 million bushels, equal to the 
record set last year while the final 
figure is expected to be in the region 
of 570 million bushels. 


Flour Sales 


Flour exports are also ahead of last 
year but overseas interest is so lim- 
ited at the present time that a slow- 
down appears to be inevitable. A re- 
cession in July is normal but this year 
the situation is particularly bad. Com- 
petition from the U. S., even in busi- 
ness with the commonwealth coun- 


tries where the 
should ensure an 
has been severe. 

The decision of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment not to proceed with their 
order for 40,000 tons flour milled from 
No. 5 wheat, which the Canadians 
hoped to get despite strong European 
competition, was disappointing. Addi- 
tionally, the upset caused by decon- 
trol in Britain has temporarily dried 
up the demand from that customer. 

Several of the mills will shut down 
in July for holidays and maintenance 
and this factor, together with the 
overspill from June orders, will help 
alleviate some of the seriousness of 
the situation. 
Seaway 

There has been a renewal of in- 
terest in the project to build the St. 
Lawrence Seaway both as a naviga- 
tional waterway and as a source of 
power. The Canadian government has 
decided to go it alone, in the face of 
some U. S. coolness to the scheme, 
although it is hoped that there will 
be joint action in the development of 
the hydro electric potential provided 
by the International Rapids. 

Montreal, according to observers, 
will still remain an important port 
for grain transshipment even when 
the seaway is constructed. While ships 
sailing direct from European ports 
will be able to reach the Lakehead to 
pick up grain, if they desire, such 
working would be uneconomic accord- 
ing to shipping men. While full car- 
goes can be obtained for the return 
journey there would be little demand 
for space between Montreal and the 
Lakehead. 

What is expected to happen is that 
beats will lead ore at Seven Islands, 


tariff 
Canada, 


preferential 
edge for 


the port serving the Quebec and Lab- 
rador fields, for Pittsburgh and other 
U. S. steel centers within reach of 
the Great Lakes, thence proceeding 
to the Lakehead for grain. This will 
unload at Montreal for transshipment 
to ocean freighters. 

A continuous waterway, 2,200 miles 
long, already exists from the Atlantic 
to the Lakehead. Free passage, how- 
ever, is blocked between Montreal and 
Prescott, Ont., and the only means of 
getting through is by the use of six 
canals, which are limited to boats 
with a draft of only 14 ft. These 
canals are on the Canadian side of 
a series of rapids and the removal of 
the obstacle will be the major task of 
the Canadians in providing a mini- 
mum depth of 27 ft. from the ocean 
to the head of the lakes. Other parts 
of the seaway, running from the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence, through the 
river itself and thence to the Great 
Lakes, are comparatively free. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIF& 


ALEC SLATER, 74, U. K. 


GRAIN TRADER, DIES 

LON DON—The death of Alec 
Slater, 74, the only remaining partner 
in the grain importing firm of Slater 
Bros., Liverpool, occurred at his home 
in Blacon, Cheshire. 

Entering the firm as a clerk in 1892 
Mr. Slater became a partner in 1920. 
In that same year he was admitted to 
membership of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Assn., and he served three 








terms on the board of directors. In 
1930-31 he was appointed president 
of the association. 

At the start of World War II he 
was one of a number of prominent 
traders invited to serve in the Min- 
istry of Food. 
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U.K. Import Duties 
on Grain. Feed 
Products Listed 


Because of decontrol of grain and 
feed trading in the U.K., considerable 
interest has developed in 
of exporting 


prospects 
various commodities to 


Britain from Canada and the USS. 
The policy of imperial preference 
permits entry of all the items listed 


duty free if shipped from Canada or 
any other commonwealth country. 
The duties listed here apply to all 
other imports: 


GROUP I 





Wheat in grain, exempt vheat meal and 
flour 1 i ilorem 
GROUP II 
Bar lu i rem oats 
in ra I wt ! nh grair flat 
white a em my maze 
meal elute 10< | ilorem sor 
ghum l id il t pollards 
har} dlir i it groats 
i fl eeding | ground 
i he l i lorem 
GROUP Ill 
Part A—Rice bran and meal, 10% ad 
vValoren broken rice exemy ttonseed 
ike id meal, 10% ad rem; ground 
nut i meal, 10% 1 ilorem; lit 
ind und or crushe l ed luc 
i 1 ed cake, 1 | ilorem 
ra} é " ind meal, 1 id tlorem 
i} val iT bean cake 
1 1 | iloren lower seed 
l 1 ‘ ther oil 
i I a, 3 ‘ tlorem; cas 
ava ‘ ! t and starch 
bt tap ‘ tufts ex 
emy } i istu ad valorem 
! Loe id Va cust beans 
u% ud 1lorem flax, 10 d alorem 
Part B—Meat meal, meat and bone meal 
ind live meal, probably lt id valorem 
vhale meat meal, meat and bone meal and 
il (if shown to have been produced 
or manuf tured in floating etories which 
are British concerns) exempt otherwise, 
10% ud i1lorem; fish mea herring, e@x- 
empt; other 10% ad valorer 
———BREAOD iS THE STAFF F LIFE— 





U. K. FLOUR EXECUTIVE 
TO HEAD STEEL BOARD 
LONDON Sir Archibald Forbes, 
who was reelected a director of Spil- 
lers, Ltd., the British flour milling 
organization at the annual meeting 
in London June 19, has accepted an 
appointment as chairman of the Iron 
and Steel Board at the request of the 
U. K. government. He will retain his 
seat on the Spillers’ directorate. 
The board has been formed in con- 
nection with the denationalization of 
the iron and steel industry. The So- 
cialist government, which was de- 
feated by Sir Winston Churchill's 
Conservatives in 1951, had begun to 
take over the industry from private 
owners and the present move is aimed 
at restoring the business to as near 
its former status as possible. The So- 
cialist party, now in opposition, has 
threatened to renationalize the in- 
dustry as soon as it regains power. 
The board is made up of men who 
have distinguished themselves in com- 
mercial administration and of repre- 
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sentatives of the labor unions. It will 
be Sir Archibald’s task to reconcile 
the opposing interests because some 
workers are resentful of the accep- 
tance of positions by their officials. 
He recently retired from the presi- 
dency of the Federation of British 
Industries and this, allied with his 
success in controlling the financial 
interests of Spillers, is indicative of 
his fitness for the job. 
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CANADIANS STUDY PLAN 
FOR SURPLUS U.S. WHEAT 


TORONTO— The Canadian govern- 
ment has decided against following 


New Zealand's lead in protesting the 
U. S. administration’s giveaway plan 
for surplus foodstuffs at this stage. 
Officials indicate, however, that the 
possibility has not been ruled out. 
Present action is limited to across the 
table discussions between Canadian 
officials in Washington and_ their 
U. S. government connections. 

Unofficial comments indicate that 
the Canadian authorities are not 
happy about the proposals to give 
importing countries free American 
supplies as a supplement to their nor- 
mal purchases. Fear of the scheme 
lies in the interpretation of the word 
“normal” and it is expected that buy- 
ers will be reluctant to deal through 
the usual channels until they see the 
size of the present they are going to 
get from the U. S. What is clear to 
officials is that the scheme will cut 
into Canadian markets. 

W. J. Parker, president of Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators, Ltd., has joined 
with British observers in predicting 
a slide in the wheat price to the 
agreement floor of $1.55 in the fore- 
seeable future. The time limit fore- 
cast by Mr. Parker is within the next 
two or three years. One cause of the 
drop could be the free supply of U.S. 
wheat to countries which Canada was 
trying to sell. 
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FLOODS REDUCE WHEAT 
ACREAGE IN NETHERLANDS 


WASHINGTON—Reduced acreage 
of all grains except barley is report- 
ed in the Netherlands this season, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The reduction is especially marked 
for wheat, since this is largely a fall- 
seeded crop, and weather at fall 
seeding time was unfavorable. Heavy 
rains in October and an abnormally 
cold November greatly hindered all 
agricultural work and _fall-sown 
grain acreage was sharply reduced 
from that of a year earlier. 

Winter wheat acreage showed a re- 
duction of 37‘: from the previous 
year. About a third of this reduction 
was made up in increased spring 
wheat acreage, with total wheat acre- 
age now estimated to be 21% below 
the 1952 total. 

A good part of the unseeded wheat 
acreage went into spring barley, 
which shows an increase of 44% over 
the 1952 spring barley acreage. The 
large increase in barley acreage was 
attributed to the February floods 
which rendered the soil in much of 
the important crop producing area of 
the south unsuitable for normal crop 
production. As a result, many farm- 
ers in salt-flooded areas substituted 
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the highly salt-resistant 
ley, for their normal 
other grains. 
Restoration of flooded areas prog- 
ressed steadily during April and May, 
and by the end of May only about 


grain, bar- 
plantings of 


Discussing the U. S. subsidy on 
wheat he contended that “when a 
tariff protects an industry it means 
the product is not competitive with 
world prices and the people are pay- 
ing too much for it.” Mr. Coventry 
10% of the area flooded remained un- was of the opinion that the U. S. had 
der water. Yield prospects for 1953 not learned the lesson Britain knew 
grain crops are somewhat below those so well--that a large exporting na- 
of last vear. In addition to reductions tion must also be a large importing 
from the floods, which took some of | one 
the best and most highly mechan- 
ized land of the country out of pro- 
duction this year, weather this spring 
has been less favorable to crop devel- 
opment than was the case last 
when yields were high. 
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NON RENEWAL OF IWA 





LINSEED SOYBEAN 
BY BRITAIN DEFENDED OILCAKE OILCAKE 
WINNIPEG — Addressing a meet- MEAL MEAL 
ing here last week, W. G. Coventry, 
British Trade Commissioner, with TORONTO ELEVATORS 
headquarters in Winnipeg, predicted LIMITED 
that wheat would sell for less than TORONTO CANADA 


$1.50 bu. under a free enterprise sys- 





tem. Mentioning that the U. K. re- 
cently put bread making back 
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the hands of the private industry he Members: 7 of Trade 
said “in my humble opinion my coun- Exchange 


ronto 
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, Exporters 
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antee of Ser 
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vice 


$2.05 a bushel. The laws of supply and CANADA 


demand mean the price must drop.” 
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Use of Feed Grains in Current 
Season Expected to Show Decline 


WASHINGTON—The quantity of 
feed grains used for all purposes in 
1952-53 is now expected to total about 
115 million tons, about 8 million less 
than in 1951-52, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture states in its Feed Situ- 
ation report. 

This would be about 5 million tons 
below the 1952 production of these 
grains, and allowing for imports of 
nearly 2 million tons, it would mean 
that the carryover into 1953-54 (start- 
ing next October) would be about 7 
million tons larger than at the begin- 
ning of the current season. 

The quantity fed to livestock is ex- 
pected to total about 99 million tons, 
compared with 106 million tons last 
year. The quantity used domestically 
for food and industrial purposes is 
expected to total a little below the 
12.4 million tons in 1951-52, princi- 
pally as a result of a reduced con- 
sumption in producing alcohol and 
alcoholic products. Exports are ex- 
pected to total near the 4.7 million 
tons exported last year, with larger 
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TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


exports of corn about offsetting smal- 
ler exports of sorghum grains. 

The total quantity of corn con- 
sumed domestically during the 1952- 
53 season is now expected to be 
around 2.9 billion bushels, the 
smallest since 1948-49. Of this a little 
over 2.6 billion bushels are expected 
to be fed to livestock, nearly 200 mil- 
lion bushels less than in 1951-52. 

Other domestic uses are expected 
to be about as large as last year, ex- 
cept for alcohol and distilled spirits. 
The quantity of corn used by this in- 
dustry during October-March was 
much smaller than in the same period 
of 1951-52, and for the entire mar- 
keting year it is expected to be the 
smallest since 1943-44. 

Processing of corn by the wet- 
processing industry has been running 
a little larger so far this year than 
last, and for the entire season it is 
expected to at least equal the 124 
million bushels milled in 1951-52. Ex- 
ports of corn for the 1952-53 market- 
ing year probably will exceed last 
year’s exports of 75 million bushels 
by 40 to 50 million bushels. 

Based on developments so far dur- 
ing the corn marketing year, the 
carryover of corn next Oct. 1 is ex- 
pected to total around 800 million 
bushels, or about 300 million bushels 
larger than the carryover on Oct. 1, 
1952. 

The oats supply for the 1952-53 
marketing year beginning July 1 is 
now estimated at about 1,625 million 
bushels, or about 50 million bushels 
smaller than the preceding year. Im- 
ports through July-March totaled 51 
million bushels. If imports in April- 
June are about the same as a year 
earlier, a total of about 75 million 
bushels would be imported. This 
would be the largest quantity im- 
ported since World War II. 

Domestic disappearance of oats 
during the first nine months of the 
season has been about as large as in 
that period of 1951-52 and it is ex- 
pected to total about the same for 
the entire season. Exports of oats 
were very small during the past 2 or 
3 years, and exports as grain are not 
expected to total over 2 million 
bushels in 1952-53. Present indica- 
tions are that the carryover of oats 
on July 1 will be about 50 million 
bushels smaller than the 283 million 
bushels carried over on July 1, 1952. 


Carryover Reduced 

The barley supply for 1952-53 
totaled about 325 million bushels, in- 
cluding an allowance of 25 million 
bushels for imports. The domestic 
use of barley is expected to be a lit- 
tle smaller this year than last as a 
result of the reduced quantity fed to 
livestock and used for alcohol and 
distilled spirits. The quantity of bar- 
ley used in the production of malt 
liquors has continued near the 1951- 
52 level, when 78 million bushels were 
used for that purpose. 

Total exports of barley are ex- 
pected to be 6 million bushels larger 
than the 31 million bushels exported 
in 1951-52. Because of the smaller 
stocks on hand April 1, domestic use 
and export of barley during April- 
June is expected to be the smallest in 
recent years. The carryover of barley 
on July 1 this year probably will be 
around a third smaller than the 73 
million bushels on hand July 1, 1952. 
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BIGGER APPETITES 


The average American is eating 
about 12% more food than before 








World War II. 
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Steady to Lower Grain Prices 
Forecast by Kansas Economists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
to lower wheat and feed grain prices 
during July are forecast by the de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
Kansas State College. 

Unsettled wheat market conditions 
are expected as adjustments to the 
new crop are made, the economists 
state. With the largest U. S. supply 
of wheat in history in prospect and 
shrinking export markets, heavy 
downward pressure on prices has de- 
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veloped. The price support program 
is the major stabilizing factor in the 
present situation, the report says. 

It makes these further comments: 

A supply of 1,740 million bushels of 
wheat is in prospect for the 1953-54 
marketing season. This exceeds the 
previous record by 140 million bushels. 
Price reactions to a supply of this size 
are especially uncertain because of a 
lack of experience in marketing such 
quantities. Although the prospective 
supplies may appear to be large, it 
may be recalled that previous record 
supplies have been used to good ad- 
vantage, in period of drouth and in- 
ternational emergency. 

The price support program for the 
1953 wheat crop, the program eventu- 
ally announced for the 1954 crop and 
disposition of proposed legislation by 
Congress will be major factors in- 
fluencing wheat prices during July. 
Also, management of stocks already 
owned by the government will be im- 
portant. 

Distress loans in some areas for 
wheat piled on the ground have been 
announced. Generally, the loan rate 
under these circumstances will be 
slightly below the market price pre- 
vailing in early July. Soft winter 
wheat production in 1953 may set a 
record, and a shortage of storage 
space is being reflected in price dis- 
counts inasmuch as loans are not 
available for soft wheat stored on the 
ground. 

Supplies Larger 

Supplies of feed grains (corn, oats, 
and barley) were larger on April 1, 
1953, than a year earlier. Carryout 
stocks at the end of the current sea- 
son are expected to exceed the 20 
million tons of a year earlier by about 
one third. The presence of large feed 
grain stocks, together with reduced 
feeding rates, is expected to exert a 
downward pressure on prices early in 
the feeding season this year. 

Continued drouth in the principal 
grain sorghum area has reduced the 
prospect of large production of that 
crop. However, with pasture and hay 
crops in poor condition in that area, 
some liquidation of livestock is prob- 
able, This would result in a reduced 
demand for grain sorghum in that 
area for livestock feed. Some strength 
may be expected in grain sorghum 
prices as the market adjusts to new 
crop prospects. 

Although planting of the corn crop 
lagged during early May, it is re- 
ported to have made favorable de- 
velopment since that time. Some in- 
sect damage to corn is reported, how- 
ever, the prospect for an above-nor- 
mal crop is being reflected in the 
market. Price trends will reflect 
changes in crop conditions as the sea- 
son progresses. 

Near-record stocks of corn are ex- 
pected at the end of the current feed- 
ing season. This is having a depress- 
ing influence on market prices, the 
report concludes. 
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ANNUAL OUTING HELD BY 
CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENTS 


CHICAGO — The Chicago chapter 
of the Grain Elevator and Processing 
Superintendents held its annual golf 
outing June 12 at the Navajo Coun- 
try Club. Nineteen golfers turned out, 
but many chapter members and their 
wives stayed out of the 95-degree 
weather and played cards or just re- 
laxed. 

Warren Witt, Screw Conveyor 
Corp., Hammond, Ind., won first prize 











for low gross, and Andy Kaminski, 
Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
won first with low net. Other golfers 
won prizes donated by chapter mem- 
bers Fred Adams, Imperial Belting 
Co.; Charles Molcar, Amercoat Corp.; 
Dean Clark, Grain magazine; Fred 
Melberg and Walter McNaughton, 
W. D. Allen Mfg. Co.; Russell Maas 
and Warren Witt, Screw Conveyor 
Corp.; Frank Vytacil, The Day Co.; 
Frank Deebach and William Evans, 
General Mills, Inc.; Lloyd E. Forsell, 
Albert Schwill & Co. 


The annual election of officers fol- 
lowed a dinner attended by 75 mem- 
bers and wives. Elected were: presi- 
dent, Frank A. Deebach, General 
Mills, Inc.; first vice president, Archie 
McCormack, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.; second vice president, Fred H. 
Adams, Imperial Belting Co.; and 
secretary, Kurt Aspman, American 
Maize Products Co., Inc., Roby, Ind. 

Elected directors were: Vincent 
Blum, Continental Grain Co.; Sam FE. 
Anderson, Chas. A. Krause Milling 
Co., Milwaukee; Andrew L. Crow, 
Crow Chemical & Distilling Co.; War- 
ren Witt, Screw Conveyor Corp., 
Hammond, Ind.; Harry Erickson, 
Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill., and 
Dunkin Welte, Ralston Purina Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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PAKISTAN TOPS BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG—-New export sales of 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
slumped and amounted to only 5,700,- 
000 bu. The total included only 248,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour of which 
less than 30,000 bu. was for IWA ac- 
counts and went to 24 countries. 
Wheat sales of 5,452,000 bu. in- 
cluded only 560,000 bu. listed as Class 
2 sales. These were made up of 377,- 
000 bu. to Pakistan, 153,000 to Neth- 
erlands and 30,000 to Belgium. The 
IWA wheat sales included the follow- 
ing: U. K. 1,980,000 bu., Belgium 369,- 





000, Netherlands 703,000, Norway 
229,000, Ireland 242,000, Germany 


312,000, Indonesia 725,000 and Japan 
332,000. 
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MILK CONSUMPTION LOWER 

American per capita annual con- 
sumption of milk dropped from 824 
Ib. (based on fat solids) in 1939 to 
695 Ib. in 1952, a record low. 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS—A general view of the festive board at the 
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Beach Club luncheons, part of the Potomac States Bakers Assn. convention 
at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., is provided in the picture above, 
left. In the center picture above are: back row, Charles Thompson; Charles 
Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washington, and Claude O. Skelton, president of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ group; middle row, Joseph M. Creed, general 
counsel of the American Bakers Assn., Washington; Mrs, Charles Thompson, 
Mrs. Charles Schupp and Lewis G. Graeves, Charles Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington; front row, Mrs. Creed and Mrs. Graeves. Right above: front 
row, Emmet Gary, secretary of the Potomac States association; John Taska, 
president of the Bakers Club of Baltimore, whose members also were 
gathered for the convention; Mrs. Edward V. Weston, chairman of ladies 
entertainment; Mr. Skelton, and Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore, 
treasurer of the association; back row, Charles Cowan, chairman of the 
entertainment and golf committee; James Stephanson, Stephanson’s Bakery, 
Washington, association vice president; Ray Sullivan, publicity chairman; 
Pat McGinnis, allied representative to the association; Mr. Graeves, program 
chairman, and Mr. Schupp, who is an association director. Lower left: C. H. 
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Bollinger, Flour Mills of America, Reading, Pa.; Adolph Jahn, Federal Yeast 
Co., Baltimore, and Harold Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., Perryville, 
Md. Lower right: Sam Silber, Silber’s Bakery, Baltimore; Roger Bulkley, 
E. R. Durkee Famous Foods, Baltimore; J. Miles Decker, J. M. Decker Co., 
Baltimore; and Carl C. Hauswald, Jr., Hauswald Bakery, Baltimore. 





Potomac States 
Bakers Told of 
Trade Progress 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA.—The 

“new look” of the Bakers of America 
program and the concept of the new 
Republican administration’s attitude 
toward business were stressed by 
Joseph M. Creed, general counsel of 
the American Bakers Assn., featured 
speaker at the summer convention 
held by the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore. 
Some 200 members of those groups, 
together with their families, attended 
the convention held at the Cavalier 
Hotel here June 22-24. They came 
from Maryland, Delaware, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 
“Mr. Creed said for the first time in 
many years, the viewpoint of busi- 
ness is recognized as having some 
value in the development of public 
policy. He warned, however, that fur- 
thering the new attitude is directly 
related to filling responsible govern- 
ment positions between the cabinet 
and career levels with people inter- 
ested in this changed concept of gov- 
ernment operations and programs. 

Mr. Creed also discussed the “new 
look” of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram to the assembled bakers. This 
is the public relations program that 
promotes the use of bakery products 
and increases the prestige of the bak- 
ing industry 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Association, has 
found widespread enthusiasm for the 
new program in his travels around 
the country, Mr. Creed reported. 


Entertainment 

Ideal weather permitted a full pro- 
gram of entertainment features. Mrs. 
Edward V. Weston was chairman of 
the ladies’ entertainment committee 
which planned the programs at the 
hotel. Mrs. P. Van Valkenburgh, suf- 
folk, Va.; Mrs. Russell Shaw, Balti- 


more; and Mrs. Glen M. Zirkle, Wash- 
ington, won luncheon door prizes. 

Cocktail parties were held on the 
evenings of June 22-23 with door 
prizes being won by Mrs. Henry 
Nolde, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Merritt 
Foster, Richmond; and Mrs. William 
Ehorst, Baltimore. 

Presiding at the June 23 breakfast- 
business session was Claude O. Skel- 
ton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. He presented Lewis 
Graeves, Charles Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington, who introduced 
Mr. Creed. 

Winners of golf prizes were Carl C 
Hauswald, Jr., Hauswald Bakery, Bal- 
timore; Samuel Baker, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New York; Sam L. Silber, 
Silber’s Bakery, Baltimore; Roger C. 
Bulkley, Durkee Famous Foods, 
Inc., Baltimore; Charles J. Schupp, 
Schupp’s Bakery, Washington; John 
Taska, Westgate Pastry Shoppe, Bal- 
timore; John Hauswald, Hauswald 
Bakery, Baltimore; Harold Muller- 
Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., Perry- 
ville, Md.; Maurice Murphy, Ekco 
Products, Chicago; Dr. Merritt Fos- 
ter, Richmond; J. Miles Decker, 
J. M. Decker Co., Baltimore; Maurice 
D. Smith, Pollock Paper Co., Har- 
risburg; H. P. Mapes, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New York; Herbert C. 
Johnson, American Machine and 
Foundry Co., Havertown, Pa.; and 
Harry T. Muller-Thym, H. Muller- 
Thym Co. 


Winter Convention 

The annual banquet was served on 
the evening of June 23. Announce- 
ment was made by Mr. Skelton of 
the winter convention at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, in Jan- 
uary, 1954. 

Members of the convention com- 
mittee were: 

Program, Lewis G. Graeves; enter- 
tainment and golf, Charles Cowan; 
ladies entertainment, Mrs. Edward V. 
Weston; secretary, Emmet Gary; and 
publicity, Ray H. Sullivan. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

RURAL FIRES NUMEROUS 

About 29% of all deaths from fires 

in the U. S. occur in rural areas. 








BUMPER GRAIN CROP 
EXPECTED IN JAPAN 


WASHINGTON—Another bumper 
grain crop is expected in Japan this 
year, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The area seeded to winter grains 
was slightly below that of a year 
ago, but growing conditions have 
been somewhat better than normal 
throughout the country. The official 
condition figures as of April 1 show 
Wheat 106%, barley 108%, and naked 
barley 104% of normal. This is sub- 
stantially above the corresponding 
figures for 1952, when a record grain 
crop was harvested. Unusually fa- 
vorable late-season weather was an 
important factor in that record out- 
turn, 

Unofficial forecasts indicate that 
yields of each of the three major 
grains may exceed those of 1952, with 
barley possibly setting a record if 
conditions remain favorable. If cur- 
rent forecasts are achieved, this 
would be the third consecutive year 
of excellent winter grain harvests 
and would appear likely to affect the 
country’s import requirements for 
food grains. 

Japan’s fiscal year begins April 1. 
The government’s plan for imports 
during the current fiscal year calls 
for only a slight reduction from the 
imports of 58.6 million bushels of 
Wheat during fiscal year 1952. The 
planned barley imports, however, are 
ess than half the total of 54 mil- 
lion bushels imported last year. Jap- 
an’s quota under the proposed new 
International Wheat Agreement is 
36.7 million bushels. This would be 
about 65% of the planned imports for 
the 1953 fiscal year and is double 
the quota under the existing agree- 
ment, 

The government's plan for imports 
calls for the bulk of the wheat to 
come from North America. A recent- 
ly concluded trade agreement with 
Argentina, however, provides for the 
purchase of about 11 million bushels 
of wheat from Argentina, though 
there is some consideration being 


given to limiting the amount to about 
7 million bushels. Officials hope to 
use a good part of this wheat in 
barter for rice, from surplus rice 
producing areas. 
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U.N. BOOK REVIEWS 
COMMODITY PROBLEMS 


NEW YORK-—A “Review of Inter- 
national Commodity Problems, 1952” 
has been published by the Columbia 
University Press. This is a United 
Nations publication. 

The review, which covers wheat as 
well as other commodities, was pre- 
pared by the Interim Coordinating 
Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements, which was es- 
tablished by the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the U.N. 

The review takes up four subjects: 
The objective of stability in primary 
commodity prices; consideration of 
commodity problems at the 1952 ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social 
Council; obstacles to commodity 
agreements; and inter-governmental 
consultation and action on particular 
commodities, including wheat under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

One of the appendices to the report 
surveys the current situation in the 
principal primary commodities enter- 
ing into international trade. Wheat is 
among the commodities covered. 

(Review of International Commodi- 
ty Problems, 1952; Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y.; price 50¢.) 
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NORTH CAROLINA FEED 
TONNAGE SHOWS GAIN 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s feed tonnage 
for April was 90,327, compared with 
87,904 tons in April last year. 

For the 10 months of the 1952-53 
fiscal year through April, the feed 
tonnage was 810,121. This compares 
with a tonnage of 782,315 for the cor- 
responding period of 1951-52. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


,Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
averaged 346%, compared with 17% 
the previous week. Operations were 
100% compared with 85% the pre- 
vious week. Prices closed 10¢ lower 
on family flour and 5¢ higher on 
bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, July 3: family short 
patent $5.70@5.80, standard patent 
$6.25@6.45; bakery, unenriched, in 
paper bags $5.70@5.80; standard pat- 
ent $5.55@5.65; straight grade $5.50 
@5.60; truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour business for 
Hutchinson mills was scattered last 
week with volume of sales disap- 
pointing. A large segment of the 
trade was still waiting for a better 
market. Family flour business was 
active and some sales were made to 
jobbers and wholesalers. Shipping di- 
rections were improved and mills 
operated at 75% of capacity, with a 
similar outlook this week. Prices 
were 5¢ higher as options and pre- 
miums showed strength. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, July 3: hard win- 
ter family short patent, in cottons 
$5.90@6, bakers short patent in pa- 
pers $5.10@5.15, standard $5@5.05. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
disappointing last week, with buy- 
ers in general quite reluctant to pur- 
chase at advancing prices. As a re- 
sult, most of the business was for 
nearby shipment, principally on hard 
winters from Texas and Oklahoma 
mills. Only a very few sales were for 
120-day shipment. Some buyers are 
still on a p.d.s. basis. 

Northern springs continued to be 
in poor demand, apparently because 
of the differential over hard winters. 
Moderate amounts of soft winters 
were sold to cracker and cookie 
bakers, in some cases for 120-day 
shipment but more generally for 
nearby. There was a slightly im- 
proved demand for cake flours, with 
a little more interest being shown 
for future coverage. 

Shipping directions continue to lag, 
reflecting the further decline in baked 
goods, particularly bread. Stocks on 
hand continue to decline and could 


be considered moderate for this 
season. 

Export flour business was practi- 
cally stagnant, with little interest 


being shown by either European or 
Latin American countries. 

Quotations July 3, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.45@5.65, 
standard $5.30@5.45, first clear $4.70 
@4,.90; spring short patent $6.054 
6.15, standard $5.954 6.20, first clear 
$5.80@6.05, high gluten $6.15@6.35; 
soft wheat short patent $5.05@5.35, 
straight $4.70@4.95, first clear $3.95 
@4.20, high ratio cake $5.40@5.75; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.05@ 7.15, pastry 
$6.35@6.45; shipments by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack 
less. 


Central West 


Chicago: 
held the 


New crop bakery flour 
spotlight in the central 


states during the week ending July 4. 
Bakers were not plunging as sup- 
plies from the new crop were of- 
fered, but as the harvest moved 
northward, a steady business devel- 
oped. Total sales were estimated at 
around 85 to 90% of five-day grind- 
ing capacity. 

Soft wheat flour comprised a good 
percentage of the sales, with bakery 
flour, mostly intermediate cake 
grades, making up most of the total. 
Cookie and cracker bakers have not 
bought their supplies from the new 
crop as yet. 

Sales offices and brokers repre- 
senting southwestern and northwest- 
ern mills also reported a fair run 
of business, mostly fill-in and tail-in 
bookings which were not made dur- 
ing the big push about mid-June. 

Helping users to make up their 
minds to book was a fairly stable 
grain market and prices which were 
relatively low. Family flour ship- 
ping directions were termed good. 
following heavy sales in June. 

Quotations July 4: spring top pat- 


ent $5.8005.95, standard $5.75@ 
5.85, clear $5.5005.75; hard winter 
short $5.37% 5.43, 95° patent $5.27 


@5.38, clear $4.79; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter short $6.07@7.05, stand- 
ard $4.2906.35, clear $406.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
some interest was generated last week 
by fluctuating markets and while no 
large commitments were made, new 
sales did show a pick-up. Shipping di- 
rections were moderately fair. A good 
demand continued for clear flours. 

Elsewhere in the area mills report- 
ed just a moderate volume of fresh 
flour bookings to bakers, with buyers 


watching the market closely in the 
hope of obtaining supplies at a lower 
level. Hard winter wheat flour, due 
to tightening cash wheat premiums, 
was quoted 5¢ over the previous week 
but spring wheat flour, because of 
drastic declines in the Minneapolis 
market, was offered at 35¢ to 40¢ 
under a week earlier. Soft wheat flour 
showed a price decline of 10@ 15¢. 
Clears have been on the draggy side, 
with demand not too brisk and prices 
on most types as much as 25¢ cwt. 
lower, the exception being the high 
ash, high protein types, which have 
been firm in price. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 2: In 
100-lb. cotton sacks, Family top soft 
patent $5.65, top hard $7.25, ordinary 
$5.60. In 100-lb. paper sacks, Bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.40, cake 
$5.40, pastry $4.40, soft straights 
$4.60, clears $4.35; hard winter short 
patent $5.40, standard patent $5.25, 
clears $5.10, spring short patent $5.90, 
standard $5.80, clears $5.80. 


East 


New York: Flour sales were light 
last week. With jobbers covered at 
recent lows, only occasional fill-ins 
were bought there. Among medium- 
sized bakers, the situation was con- 
fused; they are covered on springs 
for about 30 days, on southwesterns, 
generally, for about 45 days, al- 
though some run info 120-day con- 
tracts. Scattered round lots of south- 
westerns were reported taken by this 
group at prices on the low side of 
the range. 

It was evident that they, as well 


as chain buyers, would like to see 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


- —— Exporting 
United Statest 











Importing Guaranteed - 

countries— purchases Wheat Flour 
Austria 11.023 7,923 400 
Belgium . 20,209 6,29 160 
solivia* . 2,756 183 183 
Brazil. 13,228 9,340 
Ceylon* 6,614 i183 
Costa Rica 2.283 133 610 
Cuba. 7.4 1,392 1,250 
Denmark* 1,617 138 371 
Dominican Rep S7¢ 15 612 
Ecuador* . 1,28¢ 1s i195 
Egypt* ... 14,697 7,514 
El Salvador 404 73 215 
Germany . 66,159 17,408 
Greece .. 15,726 5,879 579 
Guatemala 919 17 594 
Haiti* 1,029 920 
Honduras* 367 153 150 
Iceland a4 5 284 
India* 55,116 23,20 , 
Indonesia** , 674 1,07¢ 
lreland* 10,104 1,166 saree 
Israel* ... 5,879 2.471 1,260 
Italy 10.418 19,145 ‘ 
Japan* 18,372 12,289 
Lebanon 2 1,367 
Liberia* r 17 
Mexico 12,860 9,51 
Netherlands 24,80 10,679 3,809 
New Zealand i 
Nicaragua 331 174 
Norway* 7,7 1f 1,84! 2.272 
Panama** 107 
Peru* 5,51 217 69 
Philippine fe § 
Portugal rf 11 765 
Saudi Arab 1.837 1,299 
Spain* j 1 j an) 
Sweden* 7 1,659 
Switzerland §,450 1,761 
Un. of S. Africa 11,02 , 
sms 6% 177,068 20.653 4,049 
Venezuela 6,24¢ 13 2,718 

Total . 580.917 206,537 3 

Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 


Balance 


tSales confirmed hy ¢ through 
through June 26, 1953. *Quota closed 


June 
**Sales may not be 


countries—total sales 





Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
8 3 . 2,464 10,787 
6,455 13,086 'o Lal 
sh y ice y st 
’ i 11 t 
6.191 6.61 
451 1,194 
1,719 7,341 
' S12 1.621 
7 “og ‘ 
675 4 1 i 
7,514 7 ’ 
88 11 
17,408 o4 12,476 01 
6.458 14 
i1 282 
20 110 
, Hs 
4 ; 
23,20 18,992 13,067 
a 160 j 
1,1 H53 H.412 
3,731 16 
19,151 ak 11,0 
12,289 19 8 674 18,45 
1,919 7 1 
1 1 x 
9 31 4 31 
14 1,928 7,04 f 4,729 
1,551 i 1 
1 1 1 
{ 621 2 OR 
] O4 
i4 af 
1 9 on4 
4s 18 74 5.610 
| 11 1 1.786 
4,394 1.394 
1 ’ ‘ THaS 2 754 
1,741 4,608 6,369 
725 7,989 10.714 
2 9,70 112,269 176,674 
~ 1 3,224 5,955 
239.109 S6,811 228,782 3,380 558,082 
2 128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
14,019 1,889 6.218 709 29 835 
30, 195 tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


made until further notice, 





quotations go down to last June's 
low, and the large trade continued 
on price-date-of-shipment basis. Buy- 
ers showed nervousness about the 
Kansas situation, continuing to hope 
that further declines would occur, 
and since there is a large volume of 
business still to be done, there was 
the feeling among some of the trade 


that millers may be in an advan- 
tageous position and able to com- 
mand substantial conversions. 

No contracts of consequence have 


been reported with the large trade, 
and their careful check on market 
developments indicated an interest 
in following their usual normal pol- 
icy of booking amply during the 
heavy marketing period. From early 
July to the middle of August usu- 
ally sees active accumulating of sup- 


plies and the market will be close- 
ly watched for developments. 
New soft winters were offered 


from an increasing number of states. 
The movement of Pennsylvanias has 
followed Illinois, with quotations 
about 40¢ lower. Some small and fair 


sized lots were booked for immedi- 
ate and nearby shipment, but lit- 
tle 120-day business was _ indicated. 


Prices were practically unchanged 
after strong advances and declines 
during the week. 

Quotations July 3: spring family 
flour $7.75, high glutens $6.3946.49, 
standard patents $6.1476.24, 
$5.85 @ 6.20; 


clears 


southwestern short pat- 
ents $5.9646.06, standard patents 
$5.75 5.86; high ratio soft wirters 


$5.904 6.55, straights $4.65@5.20. 

Buffalo: Flour production — last 
week slumped from the previous week, 
but still was at a good figure. Fin- 
ishing up of heavy direction orders 
was accomplished earlier in the 
week, and the latter part of the 
week found a slowing down of ac- 
tivity. Sales of flour were report- 
ed creeping up from day to day, and 
towards the end of the week mills 
were reported to have entered some 
good business on their books for up 
to 609 days’ delivery. 

Wheat prices stabilized during the 
middle of the week after a down- 
turn in the northwestern markets 
earlier. Millfeed prices held strong 
throughout the week and this was a 
help to millers. All varieties of flours 
were marked down from the previ- 
ous week. F'amily was offered at as 
much as 15¢ under the previous week 
while other varieties showed prices 
104 15¢ sack lower. 

Quotations July 3: spring family 
$7.6307.65, high gluten $6.4946.51, 
short patent $6.3406.36, standard 
$6.247 6.26, first clears $5.9445.96; 
hard winter standards $5.8375.85, 
first clears $5.53@5.55; soft winter 
short patent $5.38@5.40, straights 
$5.23@5.25, first clears $5.0205.05 

Boston: Despite a further break 
in the local flour market which car- 
ried prices down to approximately the 
low point of the year, trading con- 
tinued on the dull side last week. 


Springs dipped as much as 40¢ be- 
fore recovering to close about 25¢ 
net lower on the average. The ex- 
ception was first clears which held 
to a close range all week, finally 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations 


Spring family 


Spring top patent 


e a 


pape 


Chicago 


5.800 5.95 
-@ 
fa 
5a 





5.37 a5 
5.27 @ 5.33 
ian 
er ee 
6.07 7.05 
4.29706.35 
; Dix 
100@6é15 
1.15@4.17 
3.17 @3.40 
6.74@6.95 





r. 
New York 


$...@7.75 $. 





on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis 
Ae eevee Se 
2 pees sve @ 
Sere eek eee 
a -.-@5.90 
BP wigs ..-@5.80 
@ ... ---@5.80 
5.75 @ 7.05 -@7.25 
-@ 5.35 @5.40 -@5.40 
-@ 5.30 --@5.25 
a 4.40 -a@510 
a a .@ 5.65 
Sa ee, Lee «+. @5.40 
ae aa | — wer 
a ae “a ~a 4.60 
«@ «- ‘ a ~QA 35 
98 7 4.08 wai -@4.63 
O8@3.23 : a 43.88 
5.60 @6.85 So -@7.10 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh 
@. $...@7.77 $7.60@7.65 


6.39@6.49 6.50406.60 6.39@6.50 6.4006.64 


..-@... 6.30@6.40 6.24@6.35 
6146.24 6 
5856.20 
5 §6.95@6.05 5.98@6.09 
5.75 @5.86 5.90@6.00 5.78@5.89 


a 6.06 


6.25@6.49 
6.154 6.39 
5.904 6.36 
: a 6.02 
5.65 @5.82 





25@6.35 6.1446 
8045.90 5.92@6.22 





o@ ees cH sac sa 0@ sa ---@ 

-@a @ wa 644 sas eos® 
1.65@5.20 ~-@ ... 4.77@5.27 era 
---@ AP sus et ee re. ee 
$6004.70 4.55 @4.65 one @ 1.544 4.60 
oe) eee 52 vor sev G S.88@4.10 
7.32 @7.52 @. a 7.16047.42 


Seattle 


Spring high gluten 

Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 

Hard winter hort 

Hard winter andard 

Hard winter first clear 

Soft) winter famils 

Soft winter hort patent 

Soft winter indard 

Soft winter traight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye fleur white 

Rye flour, dart ‘ nieien 

Semotina tandard, bulk 
tFamily in tton, rest in 

Spring famil 

Spring high luten 

Spring hort 

Spring tandard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter hort 

Hard winter tandard 

Hard winter first clear 

Soft) winter hort patent 

Soft) winter traight 

Soft winter first clear 

Hive flour whit 

Rye flour dark 

Semolina standard bulk 

Family patent ' 

Bluestem 

Bakery grade 

Pastry ‘ ce 
t100-1b. export cottons, f.a.s, 


Fort William and 


a 
a 
-@ 
o@H ves 
Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. **For delivery between 
Lritish Columbia boundary. 


Spring top 
Spring 


Wint 


Toronto 
$12.307012.60 $ 
11.70@ 12.00 

£30 


patent 
second patent 
er exportst .... is 


Buffalo 
$7.63 @7.65 
. @. 
6.49@6.51 
6.34@ 6.56 
6.24@6.26 
5.940 5.96 
a 

@. 
5.83 @ 5.85 


2 £e © ee 
0.00 D.00 


*New Orl 


35 
6.05 @6.15 


5.8074 6.05 


§.45 4 5.65 


4.700 4.90 
5.05 05.35 
1.70@4.95 
3.95 @ 4.20 

~a 

a 

a 


**Winnipeg 
12.10@12.80 


11.100 11,80 
a 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end 
earload lots 


millfeed 


Chicago 
tran $45,504 
Standard midd 51L.00@ 5 
Fleur midd 


Red dos HHO S 


Kansas City 


iran 


Shorts 16.75 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


D500 55.5 


quotations, 
prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b 





$41.00 ALO 
SWATH 


summarized 


Minneapolis 
$....@ 42.50 
fa ase 
a 50.50 


@ aga 
St. Louis 


$ a4d5.65 
a 50.65 


Bran 


S52. .000 54.00 


42.0007 44.00 


from the market reviews, 


are 


based on 


sacks, f.o.b, at indicated points: 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
$48.50 49.50 $....@ 56.00 $ a 54.0 
50.504 51.50 aw 58.00 aaT 


58.004 59.00 Peet, ua 
59.00 60,00 a1 64.00 


Ft. Worth New Orleans 


$....@ .... $52.00@51.50 ee a 
SP sacar 56.00 @56.75 a 
Shorts Middlings 


$55.00 @57,00 


44.00@ 46.00 


$57.00 @59.00 


47.00@49.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ———————Chicago— --—kKansas City——_, Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. Sept. 
June bt] 19 aR 191% 195% 201% 207% 199% 204% 209 
June 30 14% 209 190 194 200% 207 199% 204% 208% 
July 1 13% 2loky 190% 194% 200% 207 2LOO% 205% 209% 
July 2 15% 212% 192% 197% 203 208% 202% 207% 211% § 
July 16! 212 192%, 196% 202% 207% 203 207% 211% 352 
CORN a RYE \ —— OATS———_ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept, July Sept. July Oct, July Sept. July Sept. 
June 29 15 149% 131% 136 122% 126 129%, 66% 6814 
June wt 154% 149% 130% 135 121% 125% 128 67% H8% 
July 1 1 , 1h 130% 354, aos P 129% 69% 69% 
July 154% 149% 130% 135% 125%, 129% 68 i, 69 %& 
July 1 » 148K 130% 135% 126M 128% 68 69 











UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
































Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), June 25, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 
Wheat- , Corn 5 Oats -—Rye— -~Rarley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Baltimore 3,187 1,308 2,844 823 } 4 1 7 54 53 
Hoston 3 ‘ ‘ se - 2s 
Buffalo 390° 2.703 1,605 2.058 61 12 107) 1,027 

Afloat £4 > 
Chicago it ‘ 2,075 9.904 «ec4 95 7 144 
leuluth 134 296 41,897 1,042 32 72 274 
Enid . oe ° +* 
Ft. Werth lean sy in 12s 8 11 i7 18 
Galveston 
Hutchinsen . 24 
Indiapapolis 924 2,314 +S i2 on is 
Kansas City '22 1,389 70 29 106 S46 30 rh 
Milwaukee i $77 26 1 1 SSS 1,105 
Minneapol 4.704 2,454 1,789 39S 07 1,761 3,515 
New Grlean f 741 2 
New York H6 29 3 13 

Afloat - 
Omaha 1.301 26,156 151 41 23 54 5 131 
Peoria 427 14 
Philadelphi 336 53 64 ‘1 
Sioux City 363 361° 1,331 3 i6 ll 2 s 
St. Joseph 1,323 1,317 h20 724 302 170 i4 16 
St. Louis 1,994 MKF ate 2,838 gu 1 4 39 st 
Wichita 16,838 LO0.837 
Lakes ; 4g5 hoe 
Canals . xd 11H 222 30 
‘oe Fatal oo. owe 237.646 L38,636 14,847 30,391 9,626 25.391 3,488. 1,090. 3,626 711,458 





finishing 5¢ net higher for the week. 
Hard winters milled around in a nar- 
row range and at the end of the 
week recorded a 6¢ advance. Soft 
wheat flours were irregular with the 
maximum changes being registered on 
the inside of existing price ranges. 
At the close most grades were un- 
changed to 10¢ lower. 

Buyers appeared to be showing 
very little interest as far as taking 
advantage of the current weak spots. 
However, as most of them bought 
fairly heavily in the previous break 
this was understandable, particular- 
ly as consumer business continues at 
a low ebb. Many bakers are still op- 
erating on a part-time basis and 
finding their curtailed production 
quite ample for the current rate of 
consumer demand. The latest wheat 
crop forecast by a leading authority 
was regarded in this sector as a 
further strong influence for cautious 
buying and only accentuated the av- 
erage buyer’s determination to hold 
off his commitments as long as 
possible. 

Quotations July 3: spring short 
patents $6.24@6.35, standards $6.14 
@6.25, high gluten $6.39@6.50, first 
clears $5.92@6.22; hard winter short 
patents $5.98@6.09, standards $5.78 
@5.89; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.82, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.77@5.27, high ratio $5.92@6.57; 
family $7.77. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were slow 
here last week. Southwestern Kansas 
hard patents and springs sold about 
50-50 as fill-ins. Sales were of small 
volume and largely for immediate 
shipment, with at most 60-day com- 
mitments. Soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours sold on the same basis. 
Family flour sales were stated to 
be “normal.” 

Bakers who missed the bargain of- 
ferings some time ago showed no 
interest in this flour market and 
determinedly said they were out of 
flour buying until another flour bar- 
gain day rolls around. Directions 
were fair to good. Bakers’ holiday 
trade was said to be good in both 
bread and sweet goods. 

Quotations July 3: hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.65@5.82, 
medium patent $5.70@5.92, short 
patent $5.75@6.02; spring standard 
patent $6.1546.39, medium patent 
$6.17@ 6.43, short patent $6.2576.49, 
clears $5.9006.36, high gluten $6.40 
16.64; family patent, advertised 
brands $7.60@7.65, other brands 
$5.8106.99; pastry and cake flours 
$5.05 @7.10. 

Philadelphia: With 
going farther downhill 
part of last week, the local flour 
market underwent new downward 
revisions that amounted to 40¢ sack 
at the bottom of the drop. A sub- 
sequent recovery in grain futures 
had little effect on flour costs. It 
was noted that the rebound in grain 
failed to inspire any flour-buying 
rush. 

Mill representatives reported that 
sentiment among the trade was that 
the market has not experienced the 
last of the pressure exerted by the 
new crop harvest. They prefer to 
believe there will be additional in- 
fluences at work as the harvesting 
progresses because the storage bin 
situation is expected to worsen. 
Hence, most are deferring purchases 
a While longer to get a clearer pic- 
ture of the cost outlook and hoping 
for an opportunity to purchase be- 
low current levels. 

There was some activity in hard 
winters, originating with those in 
immediate need for replenishment, 
but indications were that the total 
volume was. not large and. that ‘the 


wheat values 
the greater 
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bulk of these orders represented tem- 
porary coverage. Observers called at- 
tention to the fact that normally 
big bakers make heavy commitments 
at this time of year, when prices 
are feeling the influence of the new 
crop. They believe that any further 
setback, or a _ suddenly-developed 
strength, might witness some heavy 


ordering by the chains, with this 
touching off bookings by medium 
and smaller-sized operators. Mean- 


while, however, flour buying appe- 
tites are dimmed by the knowledge 
that demand for baked goods con- 
tinues to lag. 

Quotations July 3: spring high glu- 
ten $6.50@6.60, short patent $6.30@ 
6.40, standard $6.25@6.35, first clear 
$5.80@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.05, standard $5.90@6; 
soft winter western $5.25@5.50, near- 
by $4.90@5.10. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: New flour bookings are 
very quiet, but mills are grinding on 
their old bookings in the export field. 
However, this will all be ground by 
the middle of the month. California 
bookings are light as wheat prices 
in this area are too high in compari- 
son with mills in other sectors. There 
have been some small bookings to the 
Philippines, but in the aggregate this 
does not amount to much. 

Quotations July 3: high gluten 
$6.90, all Montana $6.56, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.59, bluestem bakers 
$6.66, cake $7.42, pastry $6.52, whole 
wheat 100% $5.99, graham $6, 
cracked wheat $6.02. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Only 55,000 bbl. of Ca- 
nadian flour were worked to all des- 
tinations last week, and the IWA 
total was barely over 6,000 bbl., go- 


ing to Venezuela, Netherlands An- 
tilles, Belgian Congo, Costa Rica, 


Iceland and Nigeria. The remainder 
was made up of small parcels to 
Trinidad, Cuba, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Bahamas, Barbados, Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Siam, Singapore, Co- 
lombia, Jamaica, Yugoslavia, U.K., 
Guatemala, Venezuela and Honduras 
Republic. So far there is no indi- 
cation of any let-up in mill runs, and 
all are working to capacity. Domestic 
trade is seasonal, but supplies are 
moving very well toward export out- 
lets. Prices remain firm. Quotations 
July 4: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary $12.10@ 12.80, 
second patents $11.10@11.80, second 
patents to bakers $10.85@11.05; all 
prices cash carlot. 
Toronto-Montreal: Few export in- 
quiries, and even fewer firm orders, 
represent the current situation in the 


eastern Canada milling industry. 
Mills are working on the overspill 
from June, but July order books 


contain many blank spaces. The de- 
cision of the Egyptians to withdraw 
their call for tenders in respect of 
40,000 tons flour milled from No. 5 
wheat was a disappointment to the 
trade because, despite the competi- 
tion from Europe, there were some 
hopes that the business would be 
taken. This would have been a shot 
in the arm for a faltering industry. 
It is not expected that the Egyp- 
tians will renew their inquiries un- 
til later in the year, with some re- 
ports suggesting postponement to as 
far away as December. 

The domestic market has lost some 
of its buoyancy but the upward price 
trend has been checked with a fall 
in the cost of wheat. Mills reduced 
their asking prices. around 20¢ bbl, 
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but business remains slack. Most 
large buyers are already stocked up, 
and a quiet month is expected. Quo- 
tations July 4: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $12.30@12.60 bbl.; 
seconds $11.70@12 bbl., bakers $11.70 
@11.90 bbl., all less cash discounts 
in 98’s cotton mixed cars with 30? 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 

There is some interest in winter 
wheat flour among overseas buyers, 
but competition is heavy and very 
little business has been written. A 
cut in the price may prove attrac- 
tive. Quotations July 4: export $4.30 
per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax; 
domestic $10.56 bbl. 

Heavy rains in Ontario during the 
week caused a certain amount of 
damage to the winter wheat crop 
which is about to be harvested. There 
is plenty on offer and the price is 


weakening in consequence. Quota- 
tions July 4: $1.60@1.65 bu., f.o.b. 


shipping point. 

Vancouver: In the interim period 
before the new crop IWA allocations 
are announced, export flour business 
out of this port has been extremely 
quiet. The new IWA quotas for Cana- 
da are expected down daily, and Ca- 
nadian mills will soon be busy work- 
ing on the new season's business. 

Having sold some 500,000 bags of 
flour to the Philippines for June-July 
shipment to cover their immediate 
requirements, Canadian mills cannot 
make any further sales there until 
the IWA quotas are set up since the 
Philippines are not now interested in 
any non-IWA flour. Details of the 
new Philippine import regulations 
were received here last week and 
are being closely studied to see how 
they will affect the import 
groups in Manila. 

Press reports from Ceylon during 
the week carried the threat by au- 
thorities there to place their flour 
business with European, Russian and 
Argentine mills if Australian ship- 
pers do not lower their prices in the 
face of reduced world wheat prices. 
Canadian mills are still faced with a 
deficit of about 25¢ sack in the freight 
rate to Ceylon in comparison with 
Australian shippers. Only two cargoes 
of Canadian flour moved from here to 
Ceylon this year. 

Some interest is reported develop- 
ing in Indonesia for Canadian flour, 
but no sales have been confirmed yet. 

Domestic business remains quiet 
with unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations, 
July 3: First patents $12.60 in 98's 
cottons; bakers’ patents $11.60 in pa- 
per bags and $11.90 in cottons; west- 
ern pastry to the trade $12.95 and 
western cake $14.25. 


Millfeed 


r 


Various 


prices 


Minneapolis: Trading was reported 
light, with mills holding firm at levels 
prevailing late last week and buyers 
reluctant to make commitments. Quo- 
tations were up 50¢@$1 ton from a 
week earlier on July 6. Quotations: 
Bran $42.50, standard midds. $48, 
flour midds. $50.50, red dog $53. 

Kansas City: Demand is light, but 
prices are fairly firm due to lack of 
selling pressure from mills. Shorts 
particularly, have shown strength 
since the low point a week ago. For- 
mula feed mills have shown some im- 
provement in business. Bran $414 
41.50, shorts $46.75 @ 47.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was siow 
last week, with offerings sufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, July 
3: Bran $41.25@41.50, shorts $46.25 
@ 46.75. Prices were about unchanged 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been fair with 
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bran $1 ton lower and shorts un- 
changed. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 2: Bran $41@41.50, shorts $46@ 
46.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
slightly higher. Quotations, straight 
cars, July 3: Bran $43 43.50, millrun 
$45.50@46, shorts $48@ 48.50. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes 

Hutchinson: Bran prices were un- 
changed while shorts were up 75¢. 
Demand for bran was slack due to a 
large part of the area being placed in 
the disaster category. Shorts were in 
excellent demand from the South- 
east. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 3: Bran $41@41.50, shorts $46.25 
a@ 46.75. 

Chicago: A stable market in mill- 
feeds, with firmness predominating, 
allowed a fair trade in the central 
states during the week ending July 6. 
Supplies offered appeared to be about 
in line with demand. Quotations July 
6: Bran, $45.50@46.50, standard 
midds. $514 51.50, flour midds. $554 
55.50, red dog $56@58. 

St. Louis: Demand 
fair, while offerings were ample. 
Mills, however, were fairly well 
cleaned up for the week and most 
mills closed down for the 4th of July 
weekend. Quotations July 2: Bran 
$45.65, shorts $50.65, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was relatively steady last week, par- 
ticularly on bran. Shorts advanced 
60@75¢ and showed traces of firm- 
ness. Buyers are content to stay out 
of the market as much as possible 
until the situation has a chance to 
settle somewhat. The drouth disaster 
reports have done nothing to steady 
the market, and buyers are displaying 
considerable caution towards purchas- 
ing. Mixers and jobbers have been the 
most consistent outlet. Quotations 
July 3: Bran $51@51.50, shorts $56@ 
56.75. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds continued their 
show of strength last week and wound 
up the period unchanged to $1 up on 
bran. Demand for bran turned dur- 
ing the week and mixers were good 
takers of offerings. It is understood 
that the dairy industry is a better 
taker of formula feeds, which has 
brought greater use of bran. Millfeed 
production fell off slightly from the 
previous week due to a slower rate 
of flour grinding. Middlings continued 
to be in demand by certain segments 
of the trade. Canadian millfeeds were 
still being offered throughout this 
area, but demand was sufficient to 
take care of them as well as the do- 
mestic offerings. Quotations July 3: 
Standard bran $48.50@49.50, stand- 
ard midds. $50.50 51.50, flour midds. 
$58@59. red dog $59% 60. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was on the 
quiet side last week with most of the 
activity confined to small lots for im- 
mediate requirements. Supplies were 
rather tightly held, however, in view 
of the month-long drouth in this area 
and prices advanced about $1 on 
standard bran and middlings. The 
trade was somewhat concerned about 
a possible stoppage of oat products 
from Canada, and at the close of the 
week a movement was on foot to 
block any possible embargo of 
Canadian feeds into this territory. 
Quotations July 3: Standard bran $54, 
midds. $57. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed quotations 
held their ground in the local market 
last week. Dealers reported, however, 
that buying interest was extremely 
limited and very little offal changed 
hands because consumers feel that 
they will be able to purchase later at 
a saving. The July 3 quotations were 
all unchanged from_ the_ previous 


last week was 
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FATHER-SON BANQUET—John Russell, Russell Grain Co., Hilliards, Ohio, 
turned photographer for the above occasion, and took this picture of a group 
at the father-son banquet sponsored by the Columbus Feed Club recently. 
In the picture, left to right (along the wall): Barry Shrode, Philip Russell, 
W. M. Robinson, John Barringer, Tommy Thompson, Mike Karr, Mitchel 
Rousch, Ernest Rousch, and front row: Charles Kuhn, Joe Cardi, Chuck Good- 
ing, James Gooding, Jim Hollis, Walter Hollis, Marion Mitchell, Jerry Beaver, 


Ben Ward, Sr., and E. O. Thomas, 





week: Bran $56, standard midds, $58, 
red dog $64. 

Pittsburgh: Standard middlings 
sold in larger volume last week than 
bran. Sales of all millfeeds were slow. 
Neither retail nor wholesale buyers 
showed any enthusiasm to buy on this 
market. Supplies were plentiful. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, July 
3: Bran $53.40 54.30, standard midds. 
$57.300 58.90, flour midds. $61.304 
62.90, red dog $63.904 65.40. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were weaker 
last week with prices off $1 and de- 
mand draggy. Mills are operating six 
days a week, and are booked through 
July. Quotations July 2: Red bran and 
millrun $55; midds $60. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $62, midds. $67. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$62.50, midds. $67.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 

Portland: Millrun $54, midds. $60 
ton. 

Vancouver: The market continues 
to exhibit an irregular trend. Prices 
are moving through a wide range as 
prairie and coast mills compete for 
business. Export sales to U.S. Paci- 
fic Northwest states dried up after a 
recent flurry. Cash car quotations in 
jutes July 3: Bran $44.65@49.20, 
shorts $47.05@52.20, midds. $50.80% 
54.20, 

Winnipeg: Prices on millfeeds in 
western Canada are holding quite 
firm, and most of the output is going 
to eastern Canada. About the only 
stocks being marketed in western 
Canada are those used in prepared 
feeds. Quotations July 3: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran f.o.b. 
mills, $424 44, shorts $444 46, midds. 
$474 49; all prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: Salesmen = are 
having to go out and sell in order to 
put some life into a market that is 
dragging its feet. The price level is 
in their favor, a drop of $2 ton being 
recorded during the week despite 
this, there is a lack of firm buyers. 
Quotations July 4: Bran $52@54, 
shorts $55457, midds. $57@59, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business is now 
in the middle of its normal seasonal 
depression, and demand is light. Quo- 
tations July 4: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $4.65, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $5.60, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 


oatmeal as far as mills in western 
Canada are concerned is slow, with no 
export business indicated. Prices are 
firm. Quotations July 4: Rolled oats 


in 80-lb. sacks $4.45@4.85 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-Ib. sacks $5.3505.75. All prices 


cash carlot. 


Rye 


New York: Rye _ flour 


sales con- 
tinued slow last week with no de- 
mand or price incentive to induce 


anything beyond an occasional car or 


two. Quotations July 3: Pure white 
patents $4.60 4.70. 
Buffalo: Sales of rye flour con- 


tinued to be on the better side last 
week. Although the volume was not 
considered large, mills reported that 
there was a persistent demand for 
small lots with an occasional car or 
two. Smaller bakeries appeared to be 
replenishing their run down stocks, 
and it was understood brokers were 
booking some business for nearby 
shipment. A further inducement for 
the buyers was the fact that prices 
were down 10¢ sack from the previ- 
ous week. Quotations July 3: White 
rye $4.7144.73, medium rye $4.514 
4.53, dark rye $3.964 3.98. 

Portland: White 
dark $5.60. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions last week remained fair at 
prices 5¢ less than the previous week. 
Quotations July 2: Pure white $4.63, 
medium $4.43, dark $3.88, rye meal 
$4.13. 

Chicago: Rye flour business re- 
mained slow in the central states 
during the week ending July 4. Slight- 
ly lower prices appeared to offer no 
inducements to buy. Quotations July 
4: White patent rye $4.1544.17, me- 
dium $3.9573.97, dark $3.17@3.40. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers continue to be 
not interested in rye flour buying ex- 
cept in small fill-in lots. Las week 
these were sold in a widely scattered 
territory, and total volume did not 
mount to any sizeable figures. Di- 
rections were fair. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, July 3: Pure white 
rye flour fancy No. 1 $4.544 4.60, me- 
dium $4.30% 4.38, dark $3.8844.10, 
blended $5.86 6.06, rye meal $3.804 
4.18. 

Minneapolis: Limited interest in 
rye was reported, with prices on 
white rye about unchanged. Dark rye, 
however, was quoted by some mills 
at a smaller differential under other 
grades. Quotations: White rye $3.98 
@4.08, medium rye $3.784 3.88, dark 
rye $3.08 3.23. 


rye $6.35, pure 
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Conferenee Camerama 


The pictures shown on this page were 
taken at the annual Technical Confer- 
ence and Trade Show of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers. held in 
Minneapolis recently, as a part of this 


journal's report of the conference. 





Sterwin Chemicals Inc. exhibited its new “Hy-Kure” chlorine dioxide machine 
at the trade show. Shown in the picture at the exhibit are Douglas F. Box, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., and Warren F. Keller, Sterwin Flour service div. manager. 
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In the picture at the left are Mrs. Paul L. Dittemore, A. T. Easley and Mrs. Willard F. Meinecke at the banquet. Pictured on the right are Emmet Loy, 


Jack Cummings at the information desk. The center picture includes O, J. Gordon Warsler, Douglas F. Box, W. B. Holmes and Malcolm McDermid at the 
Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. Donald S. Eber, Mr. and Mrs. J. George Kehr, and  MHart-Carter complimentary luncheon, held at the Columbia Chalet May 21. 
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Discussing the new Superior fractionating aspirator are William B. Richards Posed before the Buhler Bros. exhibit booth at the trade show are three of 
(left) of the Superior firm, and J. O. Holland, Amber Milling Division of the that firm’s representatives. From left to right: O. R. Schmalzer, M. Rene 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., Rush City, Minn. Buhler of Utzwil, Switzerland; and Fritz Schiess of Ft. Lee, N. J. 


5 : ee ane a 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and its subsidiary, Richmond Mfg. Co., exhibited 
a line of equipment for flour mills at its booth, Included in the exhibit were 


Merchen powered feeders and the newly introduced W&T “Massometer” device. 





L. H. Leudemann of the L. H. Leudemann Mill Equipment Sales Co., Hillsdale, 
Mich., is pictured with T. E. Forster, Jr., head of Forster Mfg. Co., in a 
conversation during the trade show which was a feature of the conference. 
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from this fund will be used in the 
feed program. Also, immediate credit 
is available through the Farmers 
Home Administration. Local commit- 
tees in the drouth area will determine 
need and pass upon applications for 
feed and credit. 
Meal, Grains Available 

Feedstuffs to be made available un- 
der the relief program and the prices 
delivered in the drouth counties are: 
cottonseed pellets and meal, $35 ton; 
corn, $1 bu.; wheat, $1.10 bu.; oats, 
50¢ bu. It is understood that there 
will have to be a clear showing of 
financial or emergency need before 
any producer will be able to obtain 
the feed supplies at the concessionary 
prices. One element of eligibility will 
be a showing of less than 30 days’ 
supply of feed; another would exclude 
commercial feeders. Full details of 
eligibility will be worked out at the 
local level, it appears here. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture also has reminded feeders of the 
abundant supplies of feed molasses 
which are available “at relatively low 
prices in the drouth-stricken areas.” 

Industry Proposal 

Feed industry ideas for coopera- 
tion with the government in the re- 
lief program crystallized after a 
meeting with top level Production 
and Marketing Administration offi- 
cials early this week. The feed in- 
dustry representatives at the outset 
took the position that they came at 
the service of the government and 
were prepared to adapt their share 
in the program to the limitations of 
government operations, to the extent 
that the industry would not break 
down all established trade practices. 

Prior to the meeting this week in 
Washington, the Texas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. had offered to fur- 
nish an emergency ration utilizing 
low priced CCC cottonseed meal and 
corn. 

It appeared following this week’s 
meeting that the situation between 
the industry and government is es- 
sentially this: 

The government problem of dis- 
tribution of concession-priced feed 
ingredients is one of logistics—that 
of getting the needed supplies to the 
proper place at the proper time. 
The feed industry proposal is that 
it is in a better position as manufac- 
turers of balanced feeds to use the 
government supplies, reflecting the 
government sales prices to the best 
advantage of the cattlemen. At the 
same time the feed group proposal 
leaves open a door whereby the gov- 
ernment may still offer its reduced 
priced ingredients to the distressed 
cattlemen if they wish to accept the 
government offer. 

Feed Group’s Statement 

Following a meeting with USDA 
officials, the feed group said: 

“Representatives of the feed in- 
dustry serving the drouth areas rec- 
ommend to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture that feeders in the 
drouth area be permitted to use their 
judgment as to the type of feed pur- 
chased under the government’s emer- 
gency drouth program without los- 
ing any advantage of emergency- 
priced CCC ingredients. 

“It is proposed that there be in- 
corporated in the government drouth 
relief program a plan that would 
provide that the eligible feeder have a 
price preference in form of an eligibil- 
ity certificate or notice, which he could 
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present to any feed dealer or manu- 
facturer in order to obtain the low- 
er priced feed ingredients provided 
by the CCC. The seller would use 
the certificates to obtain from the 
CCC a replacement of stocks used 
under the plan, and sold at the CCC 
price. Feed dealers and manufac- 
turers would agree to deliver the 
CCC-designated products to the feed- 
er at a price fully reflecting the low- 
er CCC price. 

“It is the conviction of the feed 
trade that the adoption of such 
a plan for the drouth area would 
accomplish these purposes: (1) elimi- 
nate the complicated bookkeeping 
system that would be involved in 
other suggested plans for feed trade 
participation in the program; (2) 
the feeder would be free to make 
his own choice as to the type of 
feedstuffs to be purchased; and (3) 
feed dealers and manufacturers 
would deliver the product to the 
eligible feeders at a price that would 
reflect in full the lower emergency 
price of CCC ingredients.” 

This statement was subscribed to 
by the following representatives of 
the feed distribution and manufac- 
turing industry: J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; Austin Brooks, 
El Rancho Milling Co., Clovis, N.M.; 
I. S. Riggs, Quaker Oats Co., Chica- 
go; W. W. Bridges, Producers Grain 
Corp., Amarillo, Texas; C. W. Harris, 
Burrus Feed Mills, Ft. Worth; W. 
Bassett Orr, secretary - treasurer, 
Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Bryan, Texas; Robert W. Wiper, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Fred Darragh, Darragh Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; O. Burr Ross, Gooch 
Feed Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; Thom- 
as W. Staley, Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Porter Hedges, Schrei- 
ber Mills, St. Joseph, Mo.; R. E. 
Wendland, Wendland Grain Co., Tem- 
ple, Texas; George P. McCarthy, Uni- 
versal Mills, Ft. Worth; Fred P. 
Hughes, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita: 
Fred K. Sale, National Hay Assn., 
Indianapolis; W. E. Glennon, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers  Assn., 
Chicago. 

No official government reaction to 
the industry proposal was available 
immediately, but certain problems 
appeared, such as transit billing an 
possibly margins. , 

New Legislation 

Supplementing the USDA relief ac- 
tion, the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee was to begin hearings July 6 
on the Aiken-Anderson bill, S. 2267. 

This measure emphasizes the credit 
base building aspect of Secretary 
Benson's plan. It would make loans 
from existing lending agencies of the 
government available to farmers and 
stockmen in the drouth area where 
they are unable, because of the eco- 
nomic disaster, to obtain agricultural 
credits. 

Next, the bill would make avail- 
able special livestock loans to estab- 
lished ranchers and cattlemen tem- 
porarily unable to obtain credit from 
local banks, where it is seen that they 
would have a reasonable chance of 
working out their difficulties with 
further credit. Such loans would run 
up to three years; local creditors 
would not be asked to subordinate 
their present commitments to the 
ranchers but would be requested to 
cooperate. 

Livestock feed and seed for plant- 
ing at reasonable prices would be 
authorized to be _ distributed by 
USDA, with the provision that where 
he found it advisable the Secretary 
would waive repayment in whole or 
in part for the commodities supplied 
to the producer from CCC stocks. 

The major source of the credit base 
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CONFER ON DROUTH—A group of South Texas feed dealers were in Fort 
Worth recently conferring with feed specialists of the Burrus Feed Mills and 
making recommendations on what kind of feed would best offset the effects of 
the prolonged drouth in their section. The 11 men representing five of South 
Texas’ largest feed dealers made an aerial inspection of crop conditions over 
a wide area of the state from the Texo plane before meeting with Burrus 
officials. After the initial meeting at luncheon, the delegation visited the 
Burrus Feed Mills. Mill officials pointed out that their research department 
had been devoting full time to the development of a line of feeds especially 
suited to the drouth stricken cattle and poultry. Paul Ray, vice president of 
Burrus Feed Mills, said the mill will continue to bring dealers from various 
sections of the state for personal discussions of the drouth situation. Pictured, 
left to right: Front row—M. W. Haun, Yorktown; Ray Barkley, Bishop; Phil 
Friberg, Gonzales; Jack Snyder, Yorktown; Fred Hanson, Cuero; Lefty Wen- 
zel, Burrus sales manager, and Mr. Ray. Back row—Ben Branson, Burrus 
pilot; Gus Cage, Cuero, Burrus sales representative; Gordon Brown, Bishop; 
Bill Watson, Mathis; James Donalson, Bishop; Claude Jennings, Cuero; Ernest 
Janak, Hallettsville; Jean Best, Burrus production manager, and Les Miller, 


Burrus district sales manager. 





which the Aiken-Anderson measure 
would create would be the lending 
facilities of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, plus a revolving fund 
held by the disaster loan revolving 
fund, where there is currently avail- 
able approximately $17 million. There 
are expected additions of $36 million 
from collections this year. 

The Aiken-Anderson bill would 
make this credit aid available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture at all times, 
and he would not be reliant on drafts 
on the President’s emergency fund. 
It would cover all types of economic 
disaster—on a credit basis—-for ex- 
ample, in instances where drastic 
price declines occurred in an agri- 
cultural commodity. 

The full aspects of this broad credit 
base have not been spelled out, but 
the Republican agriculture committee 
chairman, Sen. Aiken, assured that 
it will be clearly written into the 
legislative history of the bill that it 
is not an open door to cover specu- 
lative losses in farm commodities. 


Industry Concern 

The nature of some of the govern- 
ment’s plans has caused alarm within 
some major segments of the feed in- 
dustry, and there is some critical 
comment in official circles over de- 
tails of the emergency program tak- 
ing shape at USDA. 

The industry fears that by making 
available feed supplies at substan- 
tially reduced prices, the government 
is establishing a broad basis for a 
two price system which will play 
havoc with normal operations in areas 
adjacent to the drouth region and 
have repercussions in other parts of 
the country. 

Proposals have been made that the 
feed industry submit an emergency 
sustenance ration composed of gov- 
ernment-owned ingredients at the re- 
duced prices and sold on the reduced 
price basis. This feed would be sold 
to cattlemen and farmers found eligi- 
ble under standards set by the local 
committees. This proposal has run 


into some opposition on the grounds 
that it would lead to expansion of an 
“open formula” basis which would 
bring long term detrimental effects 
to the feed industry. 

Veteran government observers are 
inclined to discount feed industry 
fears. 

For example, they say it is difficult 
to forecast the market reaction to the 
sale of government-owned cottonseed 
meal and grains at the reduced price 
levels. For the short term, it is pos- 
sible that the effect of these reduced 
prices would be to pull down the mar- 
ket price of cottonseed meal and soy- 
bean meal, Yet for the long pull the 
disappearance of these stocks into 
consumption might offset immediate 
market effects and make for better 
price levels later. 

Another aspect is that, because 
these reduced-price feed ingredients 
are going to be available largely to 
cattlemen in urgent financial distress, 
it would be a plus item on the ledger 
since the feed manufacturer has al- 
ready lost that part of the market. 

The long range view is that any 
effort on the part of the government 
to maintain herds in the drouth area 
is better than a broad scale liquida- 
tion of animals which would mean a 
greatly reduced market for feed sup- 
plies for a long period ahead. 

Detailed criticism of the me- 
chanics of the USDA aid program in- 
volves the plans to move grains into 
the drouth area. Primarily, it is noted 
that direct feeding of grains is the 
most inefficient use of those feed in- 
gredients. 

It appears that the impact of this 
program on the feed industry may be 
measured by the strictness of appli- 
cation of standards of eligibility be- 
fore farmers can obtain the reduced- 
price feedstuffs. Unless a sharp rein 
is kept on the availability of this 
lowered cost feed, it could lead to 
widespread abuses such as trucking 
these supplies all the way into states 
which are not affected by drouth. 
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In “Today’s Health” 
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Wheat and Bread Get Powerful 
Boost from Physician-Author 


CHICAGO—-The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute reports that organized medi- 
cine offers the milling and baking in- 
dustries powerful support this month 
with publication of popular article— 
“Wheat, a Bargain in Food,” by Anna 
May and Ja:ies R. Wilson, M.D. 

The article tells readers that “you 
may be surprised at what 10¢ spent 
for bread will buy.” It appears in the 
July issue of Today’s Health, a popu- 
lar periodical with 4,000,000 readers, 
published monthly by the American 
Medical Assn. 

Plans for the story of the bargain 
in wheat flour foods were first an- 
nounced by Dr. Wilson in the Wheat 


Flour Institute program at the Mil- 
lers National Federation meeting in 
Chicago. He is secretary of the AMA 
Council on Foods and Nutrition and 
often appears as the co-author with 
Mrs. Wilson of Today’s Health 
articles. 

As an accepted, authoritative writ- 
ing team, the Wilsons point out that 
bread is falsely believed fattening by 
many. “If you give up bread on a 
reducing diet,” they write, “you deny 
yourself ‘an inexpensive source of a 
number of things your body needs. 

“Along with calories there is pro- 
tein, a considerable and _ significant 
amount of protein. It is erroneous to 
think of protein as just another name 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 


for meat... . When eaten along with 
animal foods, it is safe and economi- 
cal to supply one half to two thirds 
of the body’s protein needs from plant 
sources.” 

The article is illustrated by a sand- 





wich picture provided by the Wheat 
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Flour Institue department of editorial 
services. The caption points out that 
the sandwich meal is nutritionally 
hard to beat. “It’s got almost every- 
thing—milk, meat, vegetable, cheese 
and bread—and flavor for a bonus.” 


Several references and some_ back- 
ground information for the article 
were also supplied by the Wheat 


Flour Institute, as Dr. Wilson men- 
tioned in his appearance at the mil- 
lers’ meeting. 

Protein Overshadows Calories 

“Wheat protein today is consider- 
ably less expensive than the protein 
of whole milk and much cheaper than 
protein in the form of meat,’ the 
article continues. “Ten cents worth 
of bread will give you almost one 
third of the daily recommended al- 
lowance of protein.” At the same 
time, the bread yields only 600 
calories, or about one quarter of what 
is needed every day by a busy office 
worker. 

“That 10¢ worth of bread buys 
nearly one half of our daily recom- 
mended allowance of thiamine ‘ 
between a fifth and a sixth of the 
riboflavin ... almost half of niacin... 
and between a half and a third of the 
daily recommended allowance of iron. 
It also buys a little fat; there’s not 
much fat in bread and even not much 
in whole wheat meal. It also buys 
traces of many other vitamins and 
minerals.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilson pay tribute to 
enrichment. They explode the logic 
of those who insist on whole wheat, 
pointing out that the same thinking 
would call for eating walnut shells, 
as well as the meat. The wheat germ 
is also removed because flour with 
germ tends to develop rancidity. 

Finally, the economy of wheat is 
stressed. “Bread does not supply all 
essential nutrients. No food does,” 
they conclude. “Wheat plays an impor- 
tant role in our basic food economy. 
Its cost is not measure of its impor- 
tance as part of the good diet. Ten 
cents worth goes a long way in sup- 
plying the body’s need for food.” 

Reprint copies of the article may 
be secured at cost by writing the 
Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jack- 
son lvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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BAKING LEADERS HONOR 
EDWARD A. McLAUGHLIN 


NEW YORK—A tribute in the form 
of a reception and dinner, at the 
Hotel Astor, was paid June 30 to Ed- 
ward A. McLaughlin, recently elected 
president of the Ward Baking Com- 
pany. Close to 200 of his friends from 
New York and out of town were pres- 
ent to honor Mr. McLaughlin, whose 
rise in the Ward company from one 
of the lowest jobs where he got his 
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ST. PAUL BAKERS PLAN 
BASEBALL NIGHT 


ST. PAUL—The Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul has arranged for a “bak- 
er’s night” celebration on the evening 
of July 18 at Lexington Park. One 
hundred decorated cakes will be given 
away during the St. Paul American 
Association game which will be tele- 
vised and broadcast by radio. Lloyd 
V. Kolby, Lloyd V. Kolby Co., is chair- 
man of the allied “baker’s night” 
committee and Ed. Duren, Tip Top 
Bakery, president of the St. Paul 
bakers’ group, is handling arrange- 
ments for his group. 


start in 1917 to his present high posi- 
tion reads like an Alger story. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., gave a 
tribute from the bakers of America 
and Walter Stockman, New York 
flour man, spoke for the rest of the 
industry. Mr. McLaughlin was pre- 
sented with a pair of fine gold cuff 
links and Mrs. McLaughlin, at home, 
received a beautiful bouquet. 

Emil Fink, president of the Fink 
Baking Co., was master of ceremonies 
and Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the 
Bakers Club., Inc., was in charge of 
arrangements, assisted by Mr. Stock- 
man and: William H. Welker, Swift 
& Co. 
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AOM COMMITTEES TO HOLD 
MEETING IN KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY—Concurrent § ses- 

sions of the research, education and 

sanitation committees of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers will be held 





at the Aladdin Hotel, Kansas City, 
Aug. 27-28. 
The meetings of the committees 


will precede the quarterly meeting of 
District 2 of the association, also to 
be held at the Aladdin Hotel Aug. 29. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, said that the re- 
search committee will plan its pro- 
gram for the winter months, in addi- 
tion to holding conferences with rep- 
resentatives of milling machinery and 
equipment manufacturers. 

The sanitation and education com- 
mittees will devote their attention 
to the manuals in process of prepa- 
ration. The sanitation committee is 
assembling a manual for use by proc- 
essors of cereals and other foods; the 
education committee is working on 
a cereal processor’s handbook. 

Willard F. Meinecke, General Mills, 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash., president of the 
AOM, plans to attend the meetings, 
Mr. Eber said. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Elmer W. Reed, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, was a visitor at 
the Millers National Federation offi- 
ces in Chicago last week 


Among visitors on the floor of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week were Frank Shappeck of the 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, and J. R. Mulroy and E. Powers 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Al- 
ton, Ill. 


cf 
Harvey Patterson, vice president, 
bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, called in the New York 
market last week. 
& 


Miss Gertrude Born, Germany, and 
Miss Odette Dutrieux, France, were 
visitors at Wheat Flour Institute of- 
fices in Chicago last week. They have 
been doing graduate study in home 
economics at the University of Ala- 
bama. In September they will return 
to their respective countries to teach 
home economics. 


Henry J. Drake, president, the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, re- 


turned last week from two weeks’ 
vacation in Ocean Grove, N.J. 
e 
J. W. Holloway, executive secre- 


tary, Kansas and Missouri River Mills 
Assn., Kansas City, and Robert Dean, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, were 
visitors at the Millers National Fed- 


eration offices in Chicago last week. 
S 
Harry C. Lautensack, president, 


eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, was a visitor at the com- 
pany’s New York offices while in the 


city attending a dinner to honor Ed- 
ward A. McLaughlin, president of 
Ward Baking Co. 
& 
Axel Hansen, Isbrandtsen Grain 


Co., president of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, has returned to New 
York after a trip through the West. 
e 
Smith Castellani, ac- 
countant for the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, has been elected 
to membership in the Chicago chap- 
ter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. Mrs. Castellani 


Mrs. Adele 


has been in charge of the institute's 
accounting office for the past two 
years. 

# 

W. H. Thompson, vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was a visitor at the 
offices of Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany in St. Louis last week. 

@ 

W. A. Chain of Abilene, Kansas, 
president of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, has been a re- 
cent guest of his son, John Chain, as- 
sistant general manager of the firm. 

e 

George L. Cagley of Leary Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, has completed 25 
years in the grain business. He has 
spent most of his time with the Leary 
firm after starting with the old Ster- 
ling Grain Co. 


e 
Otto R. Grapp of the Johnson-Olson 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, has retired 


from the grain business after about 
40 years of service. He went to Min- 
neapolis in 1908 from a farm near 
Charles City, Iowa. 
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C. J. PATTERSON CO. HOLDS 
PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


KANSAS CITY—The annual pro- 
duction conference of the C. J. Pat- 
terson Co. and its clients took place 





in the Town House, Kansas City, 
June 23-24. 
The first day was given over to 


discussion of problems peculiar to the 
use of laboratory and production serv- 
ice. This included sampling procedure 
and bake shop control, laboratory 
control of flour, new products and 
a general discussion of problems that 
have arisen through the year in va- 
rious parts of the country. The day 
ended with a dinner at which the 
guest speaker was H. Roe Bartle, na- 
tionally known civic and youth leader. 

The second day of the meeting was 
started by Dr. Ralph Ogan, indus¢ 
trial psychologist, speaking on how 
to get the most out of a consultant 
service. He was followed by a dis 
cussion of new baking processes led 
by C. J. Patterson and L. F. Marnett. 

John Maas presented a large va- 
riety of sweet goods, and distributed 
recipes and production information 














ILLINOIS ELECTION—New officers were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Feed Dealers & Mixers Assn., held at the Jefferson Hotel in Peoria 
June 23. The picture on the left includes the new president (sitting), I. A. 
Weinstein, Weinstein Feed Store, Peoria; and standing, left to right, Onne A, 
De Wall, Forreston (Ill.) Milling & Grain Co., vice president; and J. C. Van 
Antwerp, Galesburg, secretary-treasurer. In the picture on the right, from 
left to right: Willis Sauder, Sauder’s Feed Service, Tremont, who was a pro- 
gram speaker; H. H. Welge, Buena Vista Mill & Hatchery, Chester, retiring 
president of the group; and Dr. L. E. Card, head of the department of animal 
science, University of Illinois, Urbana, who also appeared on the program. 





to make it possible for others to 
benefit from his experience. A panel, 
monitored by Orvel Pettit, discussed 
factors affecting bread keeping quali- 
ty. This was followed by a talk on 
“Preventive Maintenance from a Pro- 
duction Man's Viewpoint.” 

The meeting was brought to a close 
by C. J. Patterson, who briefly re- 
viewed the two days’ discussions. Mr. 
Patterson emphasized the importance 
of a service company and its clients 
getting together regularly for an in- 
formal meeting, working together to- 
ward more successful bakery opera- 
trends and baking procedure. 
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JOHN E. HARRIS JOINS 
MULLIN & DILLON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS —W. E. Mullin, 
president of Mullin & Dillon Co., an- 
nounced that John E. Harris has be- 
come associated with the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Harris will assist John H. 
Schaefer and Ralph M. Davies in the 
company’s program to broaden the 
services of its grain commission de- 
partment, Mr. Mullin said. 

Mr. Harris for many years was ac- 
tive in the consignment department 
of Hallet & Carey Co. With the ex- 
ception of four years of active service 
in the U. S. Army Tank Corps, he 
has spent all of his working years in 
the grain business. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Vera Alton, wife of H. R. 
Alton of the Pan-O-Gold Baking Co., 
Pipestone, Minn., died June 28. 














Lucile Brown, 59, special adminis- 
trative assistant to Harry Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., died June 21 in Minne- 
apolis. She had been employed by 
General Mills and _ its 
company, the Washburn Crosby Co., 
since 1919. 


Charles P. Cummings, 68, retired 
grain dealer of Peoria, Ill., and mem- 
ber of the Peoria Board of Trade, the 
Chicago Board of Trade and the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis, died 
July 1. Prior to his retirement in 1952 
he had been employed by the Guy 
Luke Grain Co. 

A Duluth, Minn., grain man, Anton 
Tretten, 66, died June 30 in a Duluth 
hospital. Mr. Tretten was office man- 
ager and assistant secretary of the 
Norris Grain Co. He held member- 
ships in the Duluth Board of Trade 
and the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 


Emil A. Enger, 74, retired manager 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. elevator 
at New Ulm, Minn., died July 5 at 
New Ulm. Mr. Enger had also man- 
aged elevators at Doran and Hen- 
drum, Minn. 


The death of Alee Slater, 74, the 
only remaining partner in the grain 
importing firm of Slater Bros., Liver- 
pool, occurred at his home in Blacon, 
Cheshire, recently. More details will 
be found on page 60. 


A member of the Igleheart family, 
a name long associated with the mill- 
ing industry, died July 5 at Evans- 
ville, Ind. He is Eugene H. Igleheart, 
77, a lawyer who retired from active 
practice in 1945. Mr. Igleheart prac- 
ticed law at Evansville from 1895 
to 1920, moving in the latter year 
to Indianapolis where he continued 
his law practice. He was vice presi- 
dent of the American National Bank, 
Indianapolis. 
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Agricultural Prices 
Resume Decline; 


Off 1% in Month 


WASHINGTON 
by farmers for their products de- 
clined almost 1% between May 15 
and June 15, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports 


Prices received 


The decrease represented a resump- 
tion of a downward trend in farm 
prices which has continued, except 
for two breaks this year, since last 
September. The increases during this 
period came in March and May. 

The index of prices received by 
farmers on June 15 was 259% of the 
1910-14 average. This compared with 
261 the previous month and 292 in 
mid-June last year. 

While there was the decline of 1% 
from May in the index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers, the index of prices 
paid, including interest, taxes and 
wage rates, declined slightly more 
This index dropped four points, or 
142%, to 275. This compared with 287 
in June, 1952. The decline was attrib- 
uted in large measure to lower prices 
for feeder and replacement livestock, 
but lower feed prices also contribut- 
ed to the decline. 

Contributing most to the decline 
in the index of prices received were 
sharp drops in wheat and cattle 
prices. These decreases were largely 
offset by truck and fruit crop in- 
creases. All grains showed price de- 
clines, and slight to moderate de- 
clines were noted for such commodi- 
ties as eggs, turkeys, chickens and 
hogs. 

Parity price declines during the 
month included 1¢ on wheat and 1¢ 
on corn. 

Since there were declines in both 
the prices received and the prices 
paid indexes, the parity ratio on 
June 15 remained unchanged from a 
month earlier at 94% of the 1910-14 
base average. A year earlier, the ra- 
tio, which is an indication of pur- 





chasing power of the farm dollar, 
was 102. 
Parity prices, with comparisons, 
follow: 
June 15, May 15, June 15, 
1953 1953 1962 
Wheat, bu eo $2.42 $2.43 $2.45 
Corn, bu 1.76 1.77 1.78 
Butterfat, in 
cream, Ib °° -734 -745 764 
All milk, whole 
sale, cwt. . ° .462 169 
Rye, bu. . 1.66 1.69 
Oats, bu ° 72 884 
Barley, bu 1.34 1.36 
Sorgh grain cwt.. 2.66 2.66 
Cottonseed, ton 72.20 
Soybeans, bu 2.78 
Flaxseed, bu 4.52 
Hogs, cwt 20.30 
Beef cattle, cwt 21.00 
Calves, cwt 23.40 
Sheep, cwt 10.50 
Lambs, cwt 50 22.90 
All chickens, 
live, Ib 02 307 323 
Turkeys, live, Ib 377 382 .400 
Eges, doz i71 473 507 
Prices received by farmers, with 
comparisons, follow: 
June 15, May 15, June 15 
195% 1953 1952 
Wheat, bu $1.58 $2.06 $2.06 
Rye, bu 1.28 1.40 1.72 
Corn, bu 1.46 1.49 1.73 
Oats, bu 705 749 781 
Larley bu 1.16 1.24 1.24 
Sorgh. grain, cwt 2.39 is 2.68 
Hay, all baled, ton 20.86 12.70 21.80 
Cottonseed ton 61.20 61.80 61.90 
Soybeans, bu 2.66 2.78 3.02 
Flaxseed, bu 3.33 3.45 3.87 
Hogs, cwt r 70 23.10 19.40 
Beef cattle, cwt 16.00 17.50 26.20 
Calves, cwt . 17.00 19.80 29.60 
Sheep, cwt 6.48 8.18 11.30 
Lambs, cwt. ° 22.00 22.40 25.60 
Butterfat, tn 
cream, Ib 650 651 70 
All milk, whole- 
sale, cwt 3.86 3.92 4.38 
All chickens 
live, Ib oan 249 265 249 
Turkeys, live, Ib. .. 317 .325 323 


Eggs, doz o* 457 459 357 
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A Look-around... 


. .. at the new quarters of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., in the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. 
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Receipts in Southwest 64% Below 
Last Year; N.W. Weather Ideal 


Receipts of wheat at terminal mar- 
kets in the Southwest fell off sharply 
this week. The July 4 week end pro- 
duced arrivals far below a year ago. 

The decline is due in part to the 
much smaller crop this year but also 
to crowded storage facilities at ter- 
minals, which forestalls shipments in 
many cases. As a result, sales pres- 
sure on markets has been very light 
and cash prices buoyant. 

Five leading terminals in Kansas 
received 2,850 cars over the past week 
end, against 7,988 a year ago, a de- 
cline of 64°¢. Three principal Texas 
and Oklahoma markets took in 656 
cars on the week end, compared with 
863 on the corresponding dates a 
year ago. 

Meanwhile, in the Northwest the 
weather was reported the mgst favor- 
able of the season for development 
of the spring wheat crop. The Peavey 
Elevators crop report states that all 
areas received some moisture, but 
only in extreme western North Da- 
kota was. precipitation excessive. 
Temperatures went to new seasonal 
highs. 

The crop showed the effects of good 
growing weather, and developed very 
rapidly last week, Peavey says. The 
early grain is starting to head in the 
most northern districts. 

Stem rust can be found in prac- 
tically every field of spring seeded 
wheat and durum. It is present only 
in trace amounts in much of North 
Dakota, but in the southern part of 
that state and in South Dakota there 
is enough rust to reduce yields in 
some cases, Peavey says. Recent 
weather has been ideal to check the 
spread of rust, with moderate tem- 
peratures and prevailing northerly 
winds, the report points out. 


Quality Survey 

The second report on the Kansas 
wheat quality survey conducted by 
state and federal agencies shows an 
average test weight of 60 Ib. per 
bushel and an average protein con- 
tent of 13° for 1,589 carloads of 
new wheat from 65 Kansas coun- 
ties. This compares with an aver- 


age test weight of 62.2 lb. and an 
average protein content of 10.5% for 
last year’s crop for corresponding 
counties. Included in this summary 
are shipments of wheat from most of 
the area where harvest was general 
by June 25. Only a limited number of 
cars of new wheat are arriving at 
terminal markets from points in the 
Southwest where a very small crop 
is being harvested. 

In the southeastern district 640 
carloads of wheat averaged 60.6 lb. 
per bushel with an average protein 
content of 11.9%. This compares with 
a test weight of 62.6 lb. and protein 


content of 9.9% for the 1952 crop 
in this area. 
In the south central district the 


average test weight of 327 carloads 
included in the survey was 59.3 lb., 
while _ protein content averaged 
14.2%. This compares with an aver- 
age test weight of 62.7 lb. and pro- 
tein content of 10.2% last year. 

In the east central district 428 
carloads of wheat showed an aver- 
age test weight of 60 lb. per bushel 
with an average protein content of 
11.9%. This compares with a test 
weight of 61.3 lb. and a protein con- 
tent of 10.5% for the district in 
1952. Wheat shipped from 11 coun- 
ties in the southwestern district 
showed an average test weight of 
60.9 lb., while protein content aver- 
aged 14% for the 97 carloads in- 
cluded in the survey. This compares 
with an average test weight of 61.8 
lb. and a protein content of 11.8% 
for the same counties in 1952. In 
the central district the average test 
weight of wheat shipped from five 
counties was 60.5 lb. with an aver- 
age protein content of 12.2%. In the 
north central district wheat shipped 
from six counties showed an average 
test weight of 59.9 lb. and an aver- 
age protein content of 12.6°. 


¥ ¥ 


Warmer Weather Needed 
WINNIPEG—Warm weather is re- 
quired in all sections of western Can- 
ada to promote crop growth in view 











of the lateness of the season. Last 
week the weather was cool and light 
showers to heavy rains were common. 
Crops in some water-logged areas 
suffered further damage, but in areas 
Where drainage is satisfactory the 
crops are excellent although general- 
ly late. Summerfallow work and weed 
spraying have been delayed because 
of excessive moisture and weed 
growth is heavy. Except on water- 
logged land, row crops are good. 

Some early sown wheat in south- 
ern Manitoba is now heading out 
while a good percentage of the wheat 
in southern Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan is in shot blade. Wheat meas- 
ures up to 16 in. in height. Rye is 
heading out and present appearances 
give prospects of good yields. 

Rust development has been very 
slow due to cool weather, but officials 
at the Rust Research Laboratory, 
Winnipeg, report further light traces 
in the Red River Valley extending 
west to Morden. Rust is largely a 
warm weather development and its 
area of infestation will depend upon 
temperatures conducive to its spread. 
South winds will increase the spore 


showers, but these apparently have 
not been frequent during the past 
week, 
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FEED PRODUCTION DOWN 
FROM 1952 IN CANADA 
WINNIPEG — Production of pre- 
pared stock and poultry feeds was 
lower in April and the first four 
months of this year compared with 
the same time a year ago according 
to recent figures released by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The 
month’s output amounted to 161,192 
tons compared with 174,774 last year, 
to bring the January-April output to 
619,761 tons compared with 713,925 
in the same period last year. 
January-April output of poultry 
feeds amounted to 218,324 tons (254,- 
337 in 1952); dairy and cattle feeds 
101,146 (88,573) tons; swine feeds 
109,090 (157,885); dairy and cattle 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SHIFT MILLER FOR SOFT WHEAT 
flour mill in modern mill. Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co., Inc., 3261 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, Db. C. 

WANTED—RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 


ment engineer to work on research prob- 
lems of large dry corn mill. Knowledge 
of specialties and raw starches desirable 


hut not necessary. This is a wonderful 
opportunity for high-grade man. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Write giving 


full details 
ern Miller, 


The Northwest- 
Minn. 


Address 876, 
Minneapolis 2, 





WANTED 


Milling Engineer. Good opportunity in 

modern corn mill for junior engineer. 

Milling education or experience in grain 

mill desired. Write letter giving par- 

ticulars to 

GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 

Corn Mill Division 
Kankakee, Illinois 








BROKERS WANTED 


have ai few 
open on Stanegg, 
yolk product for 
Write Stanegg 
Milling Co., 
sas City 5, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES - 
v 


We territories 
a high quality egg 
the bakery trade. 
Department, Standard 
1009 Central Street, Kan- 
Mo, 


exclusive 

















FOR SALE — BAKERY DOING $40,000 
gross income annually. Summer _ resort 
town. Business can be enlarged. Very 
good equipment. Need not be a_ baker 
permanent personnel Must sell due to 
illness. Koester Bakery, Box 282, Forest 
Lake, Minn 

—~=" 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 
WANTED TU BUY — RICHAKDSUN 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

















BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 

Plain or printed. Stock design with name 
imprinted. Also Polythene, Pliofilm and 
Combination Bags. Samples and prices 
on request. We specialize in bakers’ 
needs. Excelsior Trans, Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx 66, N. Y. 
Olinville 4-5909. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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concentrates 21,536 (22,375) tons; 
swine concentrates 24,192 (33,237) 
tons; poultry concentrates 31,102 
(33,945) tons, and dog and cat foods 
17,601 (14,735) tons. 
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The Flour of the Nation” 





\ \ HEN you buy AMERICAN FLOURS, you 
can be sure that you are getting the advantage of every modern 
development in milling technique and operating practice. Fine- 
quality wheat, large grain storage facilities, up-to-date milling 
equipment and methods .. . all contribute to the baking excel- 
lence of AMERICAN FLOURS. They are as modern as the 
newest planes that fly. That’s why it pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
_ erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller, 2 weekly news 
magazine, is designed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and is edited with 
the guiding principle that a well-informed 
management is the industry’s greatest asset. 
Long experience is combined 
with intimate current knowl- 
edge of markets and trade af- ; 
fairs to produce a business igo 
journal of importance and de- 
pendability for its readers and 
its advertisers. 





The editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller is well 
trained and carefully directed The Home Office 
to present an accurate, com- 
pact and well-edited industry news package 
each week. Coverage of industry affairs is 
facilitated by staff members in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Kansas City and Tor- 
onto, supplemented by correspondents and 
contributors in all important areas of the 
United States and abroad. 


Specialized news reporting and analysis is 
handled by writers of wide experience. The 
vital impacts of government regulations are 
reported and interpreted by an outstanding 
Washington correspondent. Market trends and 
influences are outlined by staff analysts in 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City. The 
technical side of milling is covered by a spe- 
cialist trained to recognize and report the 


The News Magazine 


latest developments of interest to the operative 
miller and the cereal chemist. Feed industry 
and baking industry developments affecting 
the milling industry are reported by editors 
specializing in those fields. 


The Northwestern Miller has long been 
known for its vigorous editorial policy on 
milling industry affairs. This policy continues 
currently under the able di- 
rection of the magazine’s 
executive editor. And the 
Fish River Roller Mills 
philosopher, Old Dad Fetch- 
it, regularly adds his com- 
ments on the industry scene, 
as he has been doing for up- 
wards of half a century. 





The result is a balanced editorial content 
and an outstanding industry magazine per- 
forming an indispensable service to the milling 
and grain industries and to the individual com- 
panies making up this great segment of the 
nation’s economy. 


In addition to the weekly news magazine, 
The Northwestern Miller Service Program in- 
cludes: 


e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

e The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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THOROBREAD 


nent at ao ae 


ITH this new crop now at harvest, it is an 

appropriate time to point out that something in 
the quality of flour does not grow in the wheat field. 
That is, the ideals of craftsmanship that are just as 
much a part of the flour as the quality of the grain 
from which it is made. Our determination to produce 
an outstanding flour is the spirit that gives THORO- 
BREAD an extra measure of value, a_ priceless 
ingredient you can’t find listed on the label or re- 
corded on a laboratory device. 
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tH Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 














FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 


feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and 

dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- F E E D STU F F S 
tion about the products they use, buy © A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER « 

and sell. It is the only newspaper of the FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, JOBBER, BROKER ond DEALER 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- Vetus 20—Number $2 1 Yoo 4 2 Voore #7 


culation—largest in the field—selective 10% Larger Spring Pig Crop Predicted 


controlled distribution blankets the in- 




















dustr Kansas Conference | === 27 == ~"=|TOTAL OF 56.5 MILLION HEAD 
—_ Slanted to Needs (SS 5=—=| WOULD BE UNDER USDA GOAL 
at Bead Nedustyy mee ree ne 1908 Pig Coop | 1% Over Last Your Because of 
a ee yE Gan in Fall Probation; Pige Saved Per 
a — on Record 





MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium, 





The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO 
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Wa Uniformity in fone % 
requires constan as by 
laboratory testing - Eh : 


and mill control. 













Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA's big mill 


and storage system, insure an always ample source of 








PERF ANCE 


R choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 


Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 


rigid baking tests. 
EL Se ee a es Se Ee 







For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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bulletin and list services. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 


Are you taking ad- 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details . . . 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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GRAIN SERVICE” 
where 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City ag 
Omaha Worth 
Minneapolis = bo tiand 

Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B. C. 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha _— 
j ni 
. — Galveston 
Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


* 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Is there 
any comparison 
between 


Automobile 
Production 


and 


FLOUR 
TREATMENT? 


DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter brighter flour 
N Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 





Certainly!!! ... both call for experience, skill and fine tools. The 
N-A SERVICE DIVISION offers these qualities to you and your 
consultants: 


© Over 30 years’ experience in flour treatment. 


® Skill gained and maintained by daily handling of flour treat- 


ment problems, in both field and laboratory. 


Fine Tools in the form of: Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for 
color improvement, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


In addition, your N-A FLOUR SPECIALIST is always ready to be 
of assistance. Call today—there’s no obligation. 


“Dyox", “Novadelox” and ‘“N-Richment-A”—Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 

















Asios 





What must we do to protect our- 


selves from enemy air attack? 


Many things, in a country as large as ours. One of them is 
to set up a network of radar stations to detect enemy planes. 
Our Air Defense Command is doing this. But radar depends 
on line-of-sight electronic beams, so terrain obstructions 
and curvature of the earth make it ineffective for low-fly- 
ing aircraft. 


That’s why the Ground Observer Corps has been organized 
—why it is even now operating 24 hours a day, with over 
300,000 volunteers who can detect low-flying enemy planes 
and do other things to compensate for blind spots in our 
radar defense network. 


The Ground Observer Corps needs more volunteers desper- 
ately, especially on the east and west coasts, and in the 
northern states. Will you help—for only a few hours a week? 
Write or phone your Civil Defense Center, or write: Ground 
Observer Corps, Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 
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